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tlJiJ^^ERAL PREFACE 


At a time when civilisation is in peril and schemes of 
social reconstruction are in the air, it is wise to know what 
the seers of the past have said on the deeper problems of 
thought and life. The question of the nature and destiny 
of man, the purpose of society, its relation to the individual 
are near and intimate to each one of us. But only a select 
few ca?‘e t.o s[>end the greater part of their lives over them 
and fewer still their whole lives and energies. But these 
few, whatever divergent answers they may seem to have 
found, stand high above ordinary humanity and have 
struggled to heights which have been gradually won for us. 
Man is a teachable animal, and by a sympathetic study of 
the past gropings and stumblings of mankind, he can 
avoid, though not erroj-, at least its repetition. 

In India the problems of philosophy and religion have 
occupied for centuries an important place. While the 
leaders of philosophy have attempted to solve the riddle of 
existence, the teachers of religion have sought to supply us 
with an ordered scheme of life. The story of Indian 
thought gives us an important chapter, in what Lessing, 
calls, the education of the human race. WTbat is note- 
worthy is not the painful ignorance natural to a world over 
which generations of wild men have swept but the attempt 
to rise out of that ignorance. The greatness of the ancient 
thinkers of India is that they struggled persistently and 
often successfully to discover the spiritual values which 
enlarge the mind and add to the beauty of life. The 
progress of man, it is generally admitted today, is a 
continuous victory of thought over passion, of tolerance 
uvej- faiiaJlicisni. of persuasion over force. 
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GmEAL PREFACE 


la this series, it is proposed to biiag out studies of 
ancient Indian classics and thought by competent scholars 
who have looked at them with new eyes and greater 
freedom. We are proud that the first volume is by that 
great scholar Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha 
Jha. His refined, gentle and retiring nature, combined 
with his wide culture and intense seriousness gave us the 
impi’ession of one who lived the religion he professed and 
this volume by him is a masterpiece of completeness, clarity 
and compression. 

15th April, 1942. S. R. 



PREFACE TO THE VOLUME 


The idea of a History of Indian Philosophy first 
dammed upon my mind when I began a study of Ma^ava- 
f.harya’s Sarvadar^anasamgraha in the year 1908. This 
idea deepened when as Curator of the Government Oriental 
MSS. Library at the Deccan College Poona, in 1912, I 
was called upon to make a Descriptive Catalogue of 
Samkhya and Yoga MSS., as well as to complete the work 
of m\' pi'edecessor in the office. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, on 
•Nyaya and Vedanta MSS., and to .see through the press 
proofs of the Descriptive Catalogue of Veda and Brahmana 
MSS.. When he was away on study leave for a Doctor’s 
Degree at Harvard, Dr. Belvalkar in his studies of Greek 
and European Philosophy at Harvard was also contem- 
[>lating a similar History of Indian Thought. I was very 
happy to see that our ideas had entirely coincided, and 
when he returned to India at the beginning of the last war, 
we made a scheme of a History of Indian Philosophy and 
.submitted it to the Bombay University, under whose 
[)ati-onage two volumes have appeared, and a third may 
appear sometime hence. It was apparent, however, after 
we had spent a number of years on this scheme, that the 
work of a History of Indian Thought was a task to be 
attempted only on a co-operative basis. In the meanwhile, 
works from the pen of Sir S. Badhakrishnan and Dr, S. N. 
Das Gupta had already appeared. So, when at the First 
Philosophical Congress at Calcutta Sir S*. Radhakrishnan 
and myself met together in 1925, we formulated a scheme 
for an Encyclopadic History of Indian Philosophy on 
l)ehalf of the Ac^emy of Philosophy and Religion, which 
had been founded in 1924. This scheme received the support 
of many great schtdara in and outside India, but there 
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oaXQ^ in thfi way another difficulty , naiuely, rhat of 
adequate financial support, for such a largti iindeitakiuK- 
It was due to this particularly, that an adequate fulfilment 
of the task remained pending. One volume of the Series 
was published year.s ago; another, though ready, could not 
be brought out on account of financial .stringenciy; hut this 
volume which was first, projecttvl on liehalf of the En- 
cyclopaedic Histoi'y and which was un<hu‘taken by the late 
Dr. Sir (hinganatlui .Him is being oiTeved to the world 
to-day. 

2. When Sir S. Hiidhakrishnaii, the Kiija Saheb of 
Aundh, and myself met. at Nagpur for the swsion of the 
Indian Philosophical CSongress in 19:17, w’t‘ <liscu.>wed ftilly 
ill scheme, for an Indian Tabi-ary of Philosophy and 
Peligion. It was first decided to offer this series foi* publi- 
cation to some Europe.an Publishers, us that would have 
given due publicity to the volumes in the Series all tht< 
world over. The second great World-War, however, 
intervened. In the meanwhile. Sir S. Padhakrishnan for- 
tunately accepted the Vice-Chancellorship of the Benares 
Hindu TTnivei'sity, and it was decided to p\iblish the Series 
under the aegis of the B.H.TT.. The Ac^ademy had project- 
ed years ago volumes on Indian Philosophy as well as on 
Philosophy of Pel^ion, which, it was thought could well 
be incorporated in the scheme of the Library of Indian 
Philosophy and Beligion, of which Sir S. Padhakrishnan 
kindly consented to be the General Editor. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that as Director of the Academy T 
should have felt grea.t satisfaction in handing over the 
volumes projected on behalf of the ./Veademy to be taken 
over by the Libi'ary of Indian Philosophy and Religion, 
and exclaim as an ancient Seer exclaimed long ago 
“ jPCTit ff fqPlagfW Accordingly, 

Dr. Ganganatha Jha’s volume, which was written origin- 
ally for the Encyclopaedic. History, was offered to this new 
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Series as its first pubJicatiou. Other volumes from the 
Encyclopaedic History which might be ready could also be 
incorporated in this new Series, as well as a large number 
of other volumes on Philosophy and Beligion in general. 
A large number of young scholars have also come into 
prominence during the interim, and I am sure that the 
series would prosper exceedingly under the editorship of 
an eminent scholar like Sir S. Radhakrishnan, and under 
the vrings of the B.H.tl.. Is it too much to hope that 
donors and Princes who have contributed so much to the 
great buildings in B.H.IJ. would see that the pubUeation 
work, which, in a sense, is more durable than works in 
tuarble, is duly endowed, so as to enable the B.H.U. to dis 
charge its supreme cultural and spiritual function? 

3. A tragic interest attaches to the production of 
this volume. It is about three years since this Mimamsa 
volume has been in the printers’ hands, but on account of 
various difficulties, the publication of tlie volume has been 
delayed so long. Dr. Sir Gangauatha Jha had desired 
that this volume might see the light of day during his life- 
time. But it was not to be! The main body of the volume 
was already in print, but the Critical Bibliogi*aphy as well 
as the Prefaces had to be written and printed. The Taj 
was not built in a day; and a monumental work like this 
is bound to take some time for its proper production. I 
had announced in my preface to Di*. Jha’s Vedanta 
Lectures published by the Allahabad University, that a 
great work from his pen was coming, and that it would be 
the consummation of Panditji’s life-work, and so it has 
been. I do not know that there has been any scholar in 
the whole length and breadth of India who has worked 
on the Philosophy of Mimamsa so much and so intently as 
Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha has done. BUs translations of 
the Sloka-varttika and Tantra-varttika, as well as Sahara* 
bha§ya, ha ve beeu monumental. A pinnacle was required 
k IK 
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lo be placed on the edifice; and the pi'ceeut work, .samuiiiifi; 
up iu a philosophical rnanner the teachingH of the gi’eat 
Mimariisaka philosophers, supplied the much needed 
<lcsidcratuTn. It is jjo exaggeration k» say that if I’e- 
incai'iiation may ho regarded as valid, I)t*. (Janganatha 
•Iha. might be taken to be an avaUim. of Knmarila. llis 
Dotitorale tfiesis was on .l-’rabhakara, no douljt, but the 
consummation of his life's work was in tins exj>osition of 
the ]>bilosophy of Kuniatila, which has nf>t Ikjou attempted 
by anybody hitherto. Like Kiiuianla, Hir (xanganatha 
Jha left his mortal l)ody on the banks of the Ganges at 
Prayaga. To me personally, as it was to many an eminent 
Doctor, it was a womlerfnl sight to .stxj the J’a.ndit'ji sitting 
up in a Yogio postur'e throughout the entire last month of 
his life without patise. It was a. fea,t which cotild bo 
accJoiupHshed by rai’ely any person <luT‘ing the last stages 
of his life. 'When Dr. Umesha "Mishra. and myself liad 
ijeeii to pay our respects to the .Kreve7‘od I'anditii just six 
hours before he passed away — alas! we did not know 
that it was our final visit to liim, nor that it was the final 
visit that he granted consciously to anybody— -he appeared 
to ns, and we shall long cherish the impression, that he was 
a “lion mnojig philosophei's," roused fi’om his Sat/iJitlMr 
slumber and speaking consciously to us. The mainstay of 
his final prograimne must have been tlie powerful support 
which he received from his moral and spiritual life, led 
itontiimously through a period, of more than stjveuty years. 
Jilke Ekumarila, he was the great coiiuecstiug link between. 
Mimaiiuja and Vedanta. Born in Videlia, there is no 
doubt that he must have reached Mukti of tho Videha 
type! 

4. It was a noble act on the part of the llaja Saheb 
of Aujidh to have contributed to the publication of this 
volume. Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., 
knows the \’alue of sucb ji. work mort; tJmn ubnost «my 
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Other Prince. The powerful support which ho gave to the 
work of the Academy has enabled it to endure so long, 
while his final gift to the Academy, and through it to the 
Library of Indian Philosophy and Religion, has been the 
endowment for this volume. Treading a life of absolute*, 
self-abnegation, with every pie of his hard-earned money 
devoted to sublime causes, with a rare interest in works 
of Art of which his Acropolitan Museum at Aundh will 
remain a standing example for generations to come, with 
the princely donations which he has given to the cause of 
Indian Literature, History and Culture, with a rare love 
for his subjects and their constitutional welfare, Shrimant 
Raja rtaheb of Aundh stands out as a prominent 
personality among the Princes, the sum total of whose 
achievements within the gamut of his finance is hard to 
achieve by any other Prince similarly situated. I am sure 
that Shrimant Balasaheb has laid the philosophic world 
under very deep obligation by his gift for the publication 
of this volume. 

5. To Pandit Amaranatha Jha, I am indebted in the 
publication of this volume more than I can say. From the 
very inception of the idea of the publication, his help in the 
matter has been immense. I have to thank him for having 
kindly consented to my request to write an Introductory 
Note to this volume. If the revered Panditji had been 
living, no doubt he would have done it himself, as he did 
in the case of the Allahabad University publication of his 
Vedanta Lectui'es. Nevertheless, as an andient Indian 
.adage would have it, "STRRr ^ ” has a great truth 

underlying it, and it is only in the fitness of things that a 
l>orson so highly situated as Pandit Amaranatha tlha, so 
filial, .so devoted and so reverential to his father’s life- 
work, should represent the Panditji in a personal Intro- 
ductory Note to this volume. Paudit Kfietresha Chandra 
Chattopfidhyaya has been the primAim tnonmn of this 
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publication. Had it not been tor him, it 'would not have 
beei> possible to arrange so adequately for the printing of 
this difficult work, and it would be hard to exaggerate the 
vei*y keen interest which he hjis taken throughout the whole 
(fourse of its publication. T)r. Uinesha Mishra, like a loyal 
impil and Teacher V son of the Panditji, has at least partly 
paid his debt to his Teacher by the (Critical Bibliographical 
[Note which he has wfitten for the volume, and the frame- 
work of which Panditji had seen and aj)proved of during 
his life-time. Dr. Tlmicwha, Mishra’s reference to the 
Maharashtra Pandit Gagrihhatta., thc! Coronation Pre- 
ceptor of Bhivaji, who completed the Sloka-varttika of 
Kumarila, would please all Mahar.ashtra scholars not a 
little. The Indian Press have accomplished this task in 
the entire spiiit of a laboui* of love. They have never 
looked at this publication from the business [joint of view. 
They understood the greatness of this work of the revered 
-Panditji, and they have given us of their best in the pro- 
duction of this volume. A work like this represents, in 
true Mimarhsa style, a great work of Sacrifitje. Different 
J^itviks, representing different functions, are required for 
the completion of such a Bacrifice; and to all the above our 
deepest thanks are due for the consummation of the 
A-pabhrifha. ceremony which has thus been reached through 
their combined and devout assistance. 

Allahabad, R. D. Bianade. 

17th March, 1942. 



INTEODITOTOliY NOTE 

It is Professor Ranade’s wish that I should write 
a few introductory words. I had the privilege of colla- 
borating with my father in his revised translation of the 
KUttyapraMshn and in the edition of the poet Chandra’s 
Maheahavani. Unfortunately, my own leanings have 
always been for literature and drama, and my philosophi- 
cal attainments, in spite of the valuable opportimities I 
had at home, are nil. I cannot, therefore, say anything 
useful about this work. But as a child I remember the 
daily labours of my fa,ther both at home and at the 
residence of Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Chitradhara 
Mishra. I remember the care with which he used to 
correct the proofs of the Tontra-varttiha and Skloka- 
mrttiha as they came from the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Indeed, I cannot recall any time when he was not reading 
or writing. At College he had to teach, unaided, all the 
six classes, from the Intermediate to the M.A.; he had to 
work at Boards and Committees, Senate and Syndicate; 
at Benares he had heavy administrative duties as Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies, and Eegistrar; on coming back to Allahabad, he 
had charge of the reorganised University, which for five 
years controlled the affiliated colleges also; he was head of 
a large family; towards the closing days of his life, he 
suffered several domestic bereavements. But during the 
entire |)eriod of forty years, over which I can look back, 
£ do not remember a single day when he was without his 
books and when he was not engaged in literary work. 
.\nd it was not all philosophical work. He contributed 
regularly to the Leader “Mnsings of an Idler,” in which 
he discussed almost every topic under the sun, religious. 
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ficlncational, social, politk^al. As a- nioinbei' of tlic Council 
of State, he took a leading’ part in its deliberations. He 
delivered several Convocation Addw^sses. He deliveied 
presidential addresses at the Oriental Conference and the 
Philosophical Congress. He delivered a serit\s of lectxires 
on Poetry for the Hindxistani At^ademy, a.iid a series of 
Hindi lectures for the Patna University. 'Phe only light 
reading he indulged in tor relaxation was in biographieal 
literature. We, who were so nmcli younger and had more 
energy, marvelled at his industry and liis versatility. 3'n 
his last days he was anxious that this work on Mnnamsa 
should appear early; ho was anxious about the Introdinr 
tion which he had undertaken to contribute to his revised, 
translation of the (UiMlndogya ii/miishad ; he was anxious 
to correct the last portions of the proofs of the I'/ 
oMniammi, which be had translated for the “Gaekwad 
Oriental Series.” He had no other mixieties. He was 
ready and willing to depart. It is the pious privilege of 
the survivors to see to the publication of the last works 
which, despite feeble health and failing sight, he had 
completed. 


l>ecember 10, 1941. 


Amaranatha Jha. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTOBY AND BIDLIOGEAPI-TIOAL 


Sttidents of Indian Tjiteratnre have long* been conversant with 
the term ^Sa^-ihirnhana,^ ‘Six vSystems of Pliilosoiihy/ One cannot 
however fail to observe that this is a niisnonier. It is true it is an 
old term; we read, for instance, in the Maluvninulna-tmitra — 

tr%5rT; i 

qws? SI ii 

Even here however the ‘ Six Systems ’ are spoken of somewhat 
vaguely and deprecatingly. 

Though the expression has the saiudion of long msage behind 
it, it appears to have been not known in ancient times. This is 
clear from the fact that in the enunciation of the various branches 
of liteauture which a seeker after truth was advised to study, 
there is no mention of the ‘ nix darnhanan ^ ; and also it does not 
occur in the list of the several ‘ vidyasthanas aubjectn of learning, 
provided by the Ancients. For instance, (1) we have the follow- 
ing list in the Chliandogya Upmiinad (7.1.2.) — 

* . . . The Bgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, the 
Atharvana, the Itihasa-Purana, the Yeda of the Vedas, the Rites 
of the Fathers, Mathematics, Science of Portents, Science of Time, 
Logic, Ethics and Politics, Etymology, Science of the Veda, 
Science of Elementals, Science of War, Astronomy, Snake-charm- 
ing and Fine Arts.’ 

(2) VajHaraJl ija in his Stnrli provides the following list of 
subjects of learning' — 

I 

where we dud mentioned only ‘ Nynya ’ and ‘ Mlmamnd,^ standing 
respectively for lieasonmg and Investigation, 
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(3) The Great Varhaa/ffff i> JZ/.v/zm (innih (‘(^iitiiry A.<^) is 
known to have written important works on all ilio Ihvrshmuiii ; ho 
himself onnmeratos his works as — 

%3crs?rRt’ || 

where w(^ do not find ihe mention of ih(‘ re^-iihir ' Six Sysi(‘ins.' 

(4) Hrijn.^hPkJumt-Kavyamilmi^^^^^ (tinith (‘entury A.(\) spi»aks 
of ‘ Vnv7ii(iya^^ JAtvmtuTe, as e.onsislinj;^ of i^uraaia^ Jin 
Mlmmma and S^M/tUantra; where we miss ilu’i nanu^s of Sdtlkhya, 
yoya, VathmUi and Va'ishc.nka . 

(6) Jaymit^t^Bhatia in his NudymnadjaH (ttniih e-entnry A.<h) 
sjieaks of * ‘ the Six Theories htii; ine.lndes niuhu* the 

name, ^/vuidmad, Nydydy Sd/lkhya, Arhata, ftmuhlha and (Uitlr- 
vakil. The names of * YeddnUi^^ ^ Yoya^' ‘ VaiahiMiika ’ arc absent 
here. 

(6) Vi,s7ims(lm>tantmAhfruy^^^^^ (twelfth eeutnry A.'O.) speaks 
of the Six Systems/ as those of ('/av twain, KamVla, Kayila, 
Piitafijah, VyiMa and Javmini Here alotu^ we -find the well-known 

Six darslianasY 

(7) Harthhadra Snri (twelfth (*,entnry A.'G.) mentions the 
following — Bmiddlm, Naiywyiha, ^^nnkhya, Ja'ma, Yaishedka and 
Jaimini; here we miss the names of ' Vedtmta ’ and ^ YogaY 

(8) J%7\adatt(i Suri (thii'toenth (‘.eiitury A.C.) names the follow- 
ing — ‘ Six d.araliana.'i ’ — Jwina, Mi'indra.m, BauddJia, SddkJiya, 
Shawa and Ndutika; here we miss the names of Nyaya, Vauh6nka, 
X'edfmta and Yoga, 

(9) Hnjanhekhara Suri (1J148 A.O.) names Jaina, Sdnkhya, 
Ja7,minvya, 1 oga, 1 wishcxika and Sa'a.f/ata, Here we do not find 
the names of X^edciata and Nyaya, 

(10) J\/allmatha\H son (fourteenth e-entury A.O.) speaks of 
Pdyvni, Javmini, V^ydsa, Ka 2 nla, Aksa/mda and Kaiidda; hen^ we 
miss the Yoga, 

Thus we find that till so late as the foxirieenth (icntiuy th<i 
name * Sad-^dar^ihana^^ ‘ Six Systems of Philosophy/ had not 
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become etereotyped as standing definitely and specifically for the 
Six Systems now known as Sa/lkhya^ Tof/a, Nydyci, Vaishesika^ 
Mimfimsd and Vedanta. The old division was into the two broad 
lines mentioned by Ydjiiaualkya, under the names ‘ Nyaya ’ and 
MvmdmsdY the term ‘ Nydya ’ stands for what we understand 
by Reasoning , ArguTiientation, and * Mlma/msd ’ for investigation^ 
Deliberation. 

The first step towards both these lay in the preparing of the 
ground for investigation ; and it was necessary at the outset to 
lay down the ‘ means ’ that are available to the investigator for 
‘ knowing ’ things; this was essential for all sound and valid 
‘ knowledge,’ w’hicli was the sole purpose of all Investigation. 
Thus it was that ‘Nyaya,’ ‘ Beasoning,’ (*anie in as the first essen- 
tial; and this is the reason why the consideration of the Means of 
Knowledge^ Pramdnas, became the starting point of our i>liilo- 
sophical works. 

From the earliest times, man has made a distinction between 
Matter — ^I'egarded, roughly, as what is tangible, — and Spirit — 
what is not tangible. Man has all along recognised this distinc- 
tion between the ‘ visible,’ which meets the Eye, and the ‘ invisible,’ 
which is beyond the reach of the senses and is yet felt to be there. 
This well-recognised distinction we find stressed in the system 
whicli we know as the ‘ SdiikUyaf In the other group known as 
the Nydya, we find expounded in detail the. means and methods 
for the ascertaining of the real nature of things, both material 
and spiritual; this expounding is done on the basis of common- 
sense, and the aid of supernatural means of knowledge is not 
emphasised. The third group knowm as ‘ Mlmdmsd ’ deals entire- 
ly with si)iritual truths, which are not amenable to any ordinary 
means of knowledge — ^being cognisable only tli rough the Reliable 
Word; Bevelation. 

ll is not easy to find proper justification for the later rigid 
division into the ‘ Six Systems.’ These ‘ Six Systems ’ have been 
held to be — (1) Sanldiya, (2) Yoga, (3) Nydya, (4) V aishesika, 
(6) Mlmdmsd, and (6) Vedanta. As a matter of fact, however, 
there is ample justification for the view that we have only three 
‘ systems,’ and each of these three is presented to us in the form 
of a pair; each member of the ])air being complementary to the 
other. 
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Kor iiiKiaiic-c*, Sdt'Mi jija and Vof/n form one i)air; llio ihe.oriiii- 
<‘al pbiloso]>]iy is siii)])liod by the I'ornior and the pvae.tieal meibod 
of roulising: these pbilosopljicul trulJis are iiiuglit by the hiitor. it* 
b' for this reason that iu the older literal lire, both of these have 
b(^eii ealled ^ and it was only later on, wluui iieopic 

began to prefer analysis to synthesis, ihat the- foi'iniM' eanu* to b<‘ 
known as ‘the SdnA/tji/a without (toit^' and the latter, as '"Sdukhijo 
wUk (rod;' the postulating of the ‘ hltwaru,' Lord, (hxl, being the. 
iinxiortant point where tlie two sister-systems dilVered; though it 
was not noted tliai ‘ Lod ' had no plaee in the philosophy oT the 
Vof/u , — lie being iiosited there only as the ob.ie(‘.t of devotion and 
meditation, huuling up to final Sanifulhi^ Absolute (hnnmnnion. — 
The Nydya and the V((isJivsi ka form the second pair; though the 
ease of these, two is soniewliat dilTtuent IVom that of Sdilk-hyu an<l 
Yoijii, The sCiiras of liotli Nydj/a aiul \^uishcslk(i contain ‘ philo- 
soi)liieal ’ matter; though (‘veu here inu<*h of the philosophie.al 
matter lias betm taken for granted by the Nj/dya^ as expounded in 
the sister-system; the iVydjjft-hhdspa has idinirly declared that siicJi 
of the Vaishcsika doidrinos us have not been actually denied in 
so many words by the Nydya-sutra should be taken to In^ aciuiptcd 
by tlifl Nydya — iNydya-liJidHya on i.1.4.). That these two systems 
are mutually cuunploinentary is shown by fact that ilu^ avowed 
aim' of the Nyuya-svtras is found to be the ^ 

vscdieme of investigation and discussion regarding iihilosophical 
truths; as in their oinnion, knowledge aeipiired otherwise remains 
shaky until it is ciorroborated by such investigation and distuission. 
These two systems have, sineo early times, been e.oaleseing to such 
an extent that it is sometimes difficult to ascertain whether a eoriaiii 
manual written during the last two or Ihree centuries is to he 
classed as ‘ Nydi/a ’ or ‘ VniithesikaY — Lastly as regards i.ho 
j\llni'dw,sd. and the Veddutay tliere has mweir been any j|ustifit*.ation 
for regarding them as two distinct ‘ systems of Pliilosophy.* 
They have always been, and e.ojutiiuie to hii, known as ‘ Purva ’ 
(Preliminary) Mmynnsa and ‘ Utiata ’ (Final) Mlvutamd. Pwnm^ 
Uvmuinsd — Le., Mvmmma pi'oper — has never claimed to be a 
‘ Danha/tm/ a system of Philosopliy. In fact, so fai* as the Sutra is 
concerned, it does not take (‘ognisance of any xiliilosophieal t<)])ie 
except that of Prauidnu ; and these also are brought in only nega- 
tively, to show that Dharnui is not wilhiu the ])arview of i,he 
ordinary Pramdtiusy Perception and the rest. The commentators 
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Lave iutroduc-ed sucL topics as the ‘ Soul ’ and the ‘ Apurnsa^^ but 
only as corollary to its main tLeme of ‘ Dharina,^ Duty of Man; 
if tLere is no Soul and no Apiirca, there can be no point in perform- 
ing Dhanna, one’s Duty; lienee these have been set forth by the 
later exponents; the Soul has been specially emphasised; but re- 
garding any detailed investigation and consideration of this Soul, 
the older writers have deliberately referred the enquirer to the 
‘ Vedanta,^ Says Kuinurila at the end of his AtinavCida, in the 
>S li loham&ttika — 


I 

II 


The term ‘ NdHtikya ’ (Atheism) in Indian Philosophy stands 
for the view that ‘ there is no Soul, there is no region other than 
the physical ’ (vi<le Nydya-Bhiesya) ; subsequently it came 
to stand foi* tlie view that ‘ there is no God.' — The term ‘ Vedanta ' 
originally stood for the Upanisad-section of the Veda, the study 
whereof, as bearing uimn the Soul and cognate subjects, is incor- 
porated in the of Bodardyana. — We are alive to 

the fac‘t that later oh difterences cropped up between the two 
^ Mlmdmiidii ’ ; but they always appertained to minor details ; on the 
main issues, there has not arisen any serious controversy. 
Vedanta proper finds its ultimate sanction in the Vedic texts; and 
as regards the authority and interpretation of these texts, it 
accepts the conclusions of the sister-system; in fact, for all prac- 
tical pui’iDoses, the Vedanta accepts the tenets of the Ml7tulnisd; 
hence the statement by the Vedantin — ‘ V yai’<ali(ii‘e Bhattanayah.' 

[For cxaiiiplea of JfTl=lt6T5^R-S atiopted aod used by Vedantins see the Last 
Chapter.] 


The a])ove facts also account for the designation of Mlmfmisci 
proper as ‘ Puma ’ and that of Vedanta as ‘ Uttara.' For the 
tMiqniry in to Brahman — Brahviajijiidsd, — which can be carried 
on only on the basis of Vedic texts, — it is essential (a) that the 
authority and reliability of the Veda should be established beyond 
doubt, — and (h) that certain methods of interpreting those texts 
shoidd be elaborated, in order to avoid confusion in the course of 
Hie study of Iht^ vast mass of Vedic material. Both these require- 
ments have been met by lUmidnisd proper; and it is on the basis 
of the Purva, Preliminary, Mlmuinml that the Vedantin has 
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rai.Hod ilio o(lifi<*,e of Vvdfmla prapei*, which, on tluii ac.couiii., is 
I ! tiara. Final, Mlmulfniad. And it i» interesting to nolo 
that on tlu^ subject of the nature of tlic H<ml and of h'inal .Ijiberation, 
Mol\pj, the final aim of men, thorn is not nuioh dilVoreiuu' bolvvoon 
the views of flio g‘rtiat Mlmatn^^^aluf {Kamdrila, Tor iiLsian(‘.(‘) an<l 
the (jlroat VoddnHn (<?.//., Shankara). 

This intorre-dation and inionh^ptnuloiUH*, hotwoon th,o two 
Mlnifvnii^dii has biion c.loarly indioaknl by ShanJairdrlulrt/a, in liis 
J^Ii/lrlraka-f)lid,%i/a, on Sutra G.G,5G. The Adhikamna bog-inning 
wii-1) this Siltra is imuini fo ostaldish iht' oxislonoo of iho Son/, as 
soinothing- <Iisiiju‘t from tho Jiody. A |)roliinijuiry ohjoc'.tion is 
raised to lln^ olfood. that “ this inatlcu- has boon alrinuly dinilt with 
in the 'ovri/ Orfjinniuf/ of thr S/in.stra, whort‘ the lOxistonceof tJio Soul 
us tho hrn'jopvr of th(‘. rosulis of ao.is Inis boon (‘stal)lislutd.** And 
tills olijootion Juis been answered by llio following stateincnt — 
“ it is true that it lias boon so (‘stahlishod by the Aalhor of tho 
JihfL^ya {Shaba ra) y but nothing; has boon said on tho i>oint by tlu*. 
Author of the S'Ctira; while in the Votdanta-vSfiiras xindor (*xj,)bina- 
tion (ii.3.5t3. el tho Author of tho Sutra itself has di^alt with 

ii directly; and it is clear that what Shaham SvtltnJ lias dcio.lai-od 
in Adhyaya I of his IShCi^yay he lias derived from iho present 
V edcmita-Sutra itself; and it is for this j-easoii that when the 
Revered Upavar.^a (the ‘ VrUik/vra^^ of found it 

necessary, — in course of his work on tlie h'irst, Pr(d.itn.inary, In- 
vestigation, — ^to prove the Existence of the 8oul, he (‘ontent<ul him- 
self by saying iliat he was going to exi>lain this under tho Shdrrraka 
(Vedanta-Siitra) ; in the present connection we are going to discuss 
the Existence of the Soul in relation to the Upmands, acts of 
worship and meditation, that have hoen enjoined in the Veda; and 
we are doing this for the xiurpose of showing that tlu^ (pumtion 
of the Existence of tlie Soul has a hearing upon iho. entire ShuHl^ra. 
— the whole Philosophy (of M^mmthsd, with its two parts. Karma 
or Purca, Mimainsa and (Jttara Mini Tun sa)/* 

The words and exjiressions used in these passages are signi- 
ficant* (1) The Piirva-MumiTmrhsd has been referred to as ' Shdstra-- 
'pram%Mi.a., Beginning of the Shwilra ’ ; — (Hi) it is again .roferrtul to 
as ^ Pratliamu-T antra, the Preliminary Investigation’; — (8) the 
two Mvmdnnsds together have been spoken of as * KrUfid’-Shastra,^ 
*’ the whole Philosophy.’ 
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The iiitei'clependence and mterrelation of the two Mlmdmsas 
is further indicated by the following* facts : — 

(i) The immediate i)iii*pose of both tlie Mlmdrusds was to save 
the Vaidika T>hnrw.a from the onslaughts of the Bauddha and 
other Non-Vaidihu Dharmas, 

(ii) Kumdrila holds that the Atman is eternal — difPerent from 
the body, the sense-organs and Bnddhi — {Sldokmulrtihi — 

7.) It is imperishable. {Ihid., 147.) 

(m) At7na?i is omnipresent — (Ta7itravcm'tika — Translation, 

p. 616). 

(iv) Atman is ‘ pZdnashah'tisvabhdvai* (of the nature of cons- 
ciousness), eternal, omnipresent. {SliZoImvdurtika — Atma, 73.) 

(y) Atman is *of the nature of pure consciousness ’ (Ta-zitm- 
Translation, p; 516. Text, p. 381, 1. 5.) 

{vi) As regards the paramonpurusdfrtliai summum bonum, and 
its attainment, Kumdrilods view is thus summed up — (See Ttmtra-^ 
vdrtilaa — ^Text, pp. 240-241, Translation, p. 321.) 

{a) Knowledge of Atman helps the Man, as also the sacri- 
ficial performance. 

(b) Such Yedic texts as — * Ya dtmd apahatapcrpmd vijaro 
vimrtyuh visholco vijigJiiUo^pipdsali satyalcarmah 
satyasanhilpah so * nrestavyah sa vijijndsitavyah )^ — 
' Mantavyo hoddhavyah ’ — ^ Atmanamupasita * * Sa 

sarvansTicha lohdndpnoti tarati shoTiamdtmavit ’ — Sa 
yadi pitrhdm.o hliavati sankalpdd,evdsya pitarah samu- 
ttisthanti tena pitrlohamahhisampadyate ' — ‘ Sa 
Jihalvefoam yo neda, etc. etc.’ — ^There are two kinds 
of * aims * attainable by man, Happiness and Fined 
Deliverance (the Highest Good); — ^they are attained 
by means of pure self-knowledge obtained by means 
of Enquiry and Eefiection; — ^the ‘ Highest Good ’ 
consists in ‘ absorption into the regions of Brahma.’ 

Thougli what is said in Shlokan^drtika {Samhandha-hsepapari’^ 
lidra^ 103-104) as to ‘ the knowing of Soul ’ not being enjoined 
* for the x^urpose of Final Deliverance ’ would appear to be in- 
consistent with the above from Tantrava/rtika , — yet in reality it 
is not so. The explanation is given by the NydyaratndJzara, which 
says that there are two kinds of ‘ self-knowledge ’ taught in the 
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UpaniHiuls, — oiio wliioli diKcriininaios llio .^htuin i'roiti ilu* 

and ihv ()tlu*r, whiidi ludps in Meditation, etc. — It is the 
former iliut is si)ok(*n oP as not. lea<Iin^>‘ to ‘ Kinid l)eliveran<‘.e 
as its Holci ])inpos<* lies in convincing* th(‘ man tliat then* is an 
over-lasiiiig* Entity witliin him for whose sake the sacrifit'es uro 
to l>e p<‘i*f()nned. That this is so is mad<* (‘l(‘nr hy the si.aimnent 
that ‘ Uiere is no other result save the attainment of Ihnivtm.’ — 
This apparently refers to the result of sacrifices, (kn-iainly 
Knvulrila eaniiot he tak<m as holding that there is no otlnn* rtssult 
save Heaven ; in st‘veral ])assages he has spoken of .I/o/.y^/. Th(‘ 
<H)ue.lusion is that Mokm is attained through tlie second kiinl of 
‘ self-knowledge.’ 

(m) To crown all, we havt* tlu^ <leclaratiou at th(‘ end of 
Atmmulda in Hhloh^araHika to the followiiig ett'eet — * Thus has the 
author of th<‘ Hhusyu, w’ith a view to r(d'iite Atludsin, estahlish<‘<l, 
hy moans of reasonings, the existence of Afnui/i; convi(*.tion regard- 
ing this l)e(*omes slr<*ngthened hy a eart'fnl study of the Vr.ddiila,' 

Of course one cauinot ignore the later (rontj*oversies that arose 
between the followers of the two teachers: specially in i‘t»gard to 
* Karmnkrnjija ’ — f/.c., the Vedic texts hearing* upon the aatiiu) 
asj>oci of Dhai'mti ^ — which the later Vedaniin insk'^ted upon 
regarding as almost vahieless, — tiuite unmindful of the fact 
tkat the Great Acharya lias rejieatedly asserted that the (hu*. ]>er- 
forinanee of the said active aspects of Dhatnia is absolutely i^ssen- 
tial — specially for the ])urilication of the mind, without which no 
real progress can he ])()ssihle towards the attainment of Jilwna. 
In fa<*t it was in this reconciliation between tlui two s(diools of 
thought that lay the value of the work of Shafikardclidrya, in whoscj 
system there is s(!ope for ])oth, within their own s])eeial spluM*es. 
The following passage from the Sh<irtralm-7fhfl.s‘fja (on Sd. 4.l.iS.) 
<*.lurifies the entire viewpoint of Shan kard chary a , 

‘ We a<H*ept us settled the following (‘onedusion ; — All ac.ts of 
]»ernianent obligation — aeeompunied or not accompanied hy 
knowledge — which have been lierformed before the rise of 
the ultimate True Knowledge, — either during the present 
life or in previous ones, — all sueh works a<*i as nuums 
of llie extimdiou of evil dessert ohstrue.lLng the uUain- 
meut of Tnus Knowledge, — and thus become the <iaus(‘ 
of such attainment, subserving the more immediate causes, 
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such as Shravwna, Manama^ etc. These Acts therefore operate 
towards the same ultimate result as the Knowledge of IBrahman.^ 

As regards the special field occupied by Mlm&Tasd proper^ 
Jaimini in his Sutras Las propounded the subject of his enquiry 
as DharTna (Siitra 1), — ^then he sets forth his idea of what Dharma 
(Duty of Man) is, — where we are told that it consists in what has 
been enjoined in the Veda as conducive to welfare (Sutra 2); — ^he 
then explains why the ordinary means of. Cognition, Perception, 
Inference and the rest, cannot be of much use in this connection 
(Sutra 4) ; — and how the Revealed Word can be the only infallible 
guide in this matter (Sutra 5), — and proceeds in the rest of 
Pada i, to explain how and why the ‘ Revealed Word,’ which is 
the Veda, is to be accepted as an infallible source of knowledge; 
—this is followed in the rest of Adhydya I, by a detailed exami- 
nation of the question as to what portions of the Veda are to bo 
regarded as actually laying down, enjoining, w^hat should be done 
and what should not be done. — ^Having thus cleai'ed the ground 
in the first Adliyaya, Jaimini proceeds, in the remaining eleven 
adhydyas, to set forth in detail the methods of understanding 
the import of Yedio texts. 

It will be seen that for Jjaimini — in fact for all Indian philo- 
soijhers, — ^the connotation of the term ‘ Dharma ’ is very much 
wider than that of its usual rendering, * Religion ’ ; it stands for 
the whole duty of Man, the performance of which is conducive to 
his welfare — here. In this world, during present lif^y as also else- 
where, after death. 

Unfortunately for us, the examples that Jaimini and his 
commentators chose for illustrating the rules of interpretation 
were all drawn from sacrificial rituals, Katurally, during their 
lime, ©very serious student was familiar with these rituals and 
hence these 'were regarded as providing most suitable examples. 
Latterly, however, sacrificial ritual has gradually all but dis- 
appeared from the life of the Hindus: and this has led to the 
neglect of the study of the Mlmdmsd^Shdstra itself. Attempts 
were made off and on to illustrate the more important of Jaimini’ s 
Principles {Nya^fas) by means of examples drawn from the practices 
current among the later Hindus; and we have a number of 
manuals, called ^ Adliikarana-KauTnudi ’ — by I}evandtha Thakkura 
and Rdmakrsna among others — ^where the Principles arc illustrated 
by examples drawn from other fields of human activity, — All along 
F. 2 
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hdwcvor tluiso Nydyan liave to oxurc.iBc ilu'.ir 

due itifluciuui on other inaiierK, — in tiic-t,, on all inaiiers tJuit are 
allecUul by ilui rij,dii inlerprotaiion of auihoriiaiive texis. This 
lias been wpoeially inanifVsted in the doinain ot Law; and tleeivsiouH 
of even tnodcu’n eouris of law have been round io bi* infliuMired by 
tboHo N’j/flj/as of fl a in i ini. On<» ^»larin^ insiaiKu^ of the a])i)li<*.a- 
tiott — ^i‘al.lior inisaviiruuiiTon — of one of ihese is aiVonled by Ihe 
jiid^Tuent of ihe Privy (^>uneil whi<d» has <l(M‘la.r('d ib(‘ ailopiion 
of uu only son io bc^ on (he auihoriiy (inisundioslood) of a 

M^mimthsd Nydifu, It ifi ns follows: — 

Ganhvma has deedared — *" Dm* should not f»‘ive away, nor 
ado])t, an <ady son, — beea\ise he s(‘rves (he purpost* of lh^^ ])orp(*- 
Luation of the linc^ of his aneesiors/ This s<‘ni(*n<*e eoniains two 
statonnuits — (a) * ( bic* should noi adopt, or jL»‘iv(* away in a(Io]>i.ion, 
an only son/ and (b) ' ITe s<*rv<*s (h<» purpose of p(*rpei uaiin^ 
the line the latter senienee is incnnii (o ])rovid(i a reason for ilie 
prohibition eon(ain(*d in tln^ former slati'nient. Tn a Lombay 
ease, it was argued by an eminent lawyer, — and tin* ar^'umeni 
was ultimately u<'‘.(u*i>t(*d by the Privy Oonneil,— (ha( ilu* first 
statement cannot be niandafory, betuiuse an injuiudion or a prohi- 
bition which is sou#?ht to be justified by reason (‘annnt be inanda- 
iory. In support of this view reliance was placed u]>on an 
adlhil-arai).a of the Pumi-Mhiimtim (Sutra 1.2,27.) and tin* e.ase 
was clocidod ac(*.ordin^’ly ; Ihe prohibiiion was not mandabn-y, ln‘nce 
the adoption of an only son is not ’illegal ; over since this vi(^w Inis 
prevuilecl. — Even a (jursory examination, howtiver, of the Adln- 
kaTanti coucorned will show that ihe lef»’al auiluirities liave 
entirely misunderstood tlic Nyaya cojujerued. Wluil the Nyaya 
really stands for is that — * WJicui a certain wsenteiuui e-onsists t)f two 
statements,— one in the form of an Inj’unetion or Pndiihition, and 
another in the form of a reason in support thereof, — no mandatory 
force attaches to the latter statement.^ — That such is tin*, Nyaya 
as propounded in Mlmanum can he found out hy any one wlio 
comes to look into any of the atithoritaiive works on Mhnawi^d— 
from Flhahava downwards.— Tnciden tally it may he poin1(*(l out 
that the lawyers concerned did not take the ivo^ihh*. (,o find out 
if there were other texts bearing on the (piestion. As a inat1(*r of 
fact, the3-e is at least one other text which prohibits tin? said 
adoption-^nd^do(S8 not addue,e a reason for it. t^hannahi has 
declared-%3^ ^ The man with an 
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only son vsbonld carefully avoid the giving away of the 
(Vide Hindu Law in Its SovTces,) 

We tluxs see that there are no ® Six Systems ' of Indian 
Philosophy; there may he three; but they are all collectively con- 
ducive to the welfare of man. ffFor instance, the Sdfilxliya teaches 
men the first essential distinction between Matter and Spirit, and 
sliows that the latter is the more important of the two, the former 
only subserving the purposes of the latter : — 

— says i\eKdrika. The 
Yoga provides the method duly leading to the realisation of this 
pre-eminent trutli; — ^the N gdyaA'aishesila provides the ratiocina- 
tive factor, — ^the method of proving to the sceptic the correctness 
of the said distinction between Matter and Spirit; and finally, we 
have the two Mlmdmsds which together lead us on to the realisation 
of the Highest Truths — ^that all is one^ there is no multiplicity or 
plurality, which is all purely illusory and so forth. The ultimate 
sanction for this Truth rests in, and is provided by, the Eevealed 
Word of the Veda, and the exact import of this Word is under- 
stood with the help of certain broad principles expounded in the 
Piirva^MlTndmsd^Sutras . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PURVA-MIMaMSA 

We have seen how and why it was foxind necessary to evolve 
a methodology for Tinder standing the true import of Vedic texts. 
The earliest work that is available to us o n th is sub j ect is the S u tra 
o f Jaiinini. 

As regards the date of these Sutras^ nothing definite can be 
known. These ancient Sutra karas are found to be referring to 
each other; e,g., Jairnini mentions Badarcugarm {Ml, Su, 1.1.5) 
and Badaragana mentions Jaimini {Brahma-Sui/ra 3.2.40). All 
attempts, therefore, that have been made to fix the dates, or coin the 
chronology of these systems have been futile and unconvincing. 

' This work, as generally known to us, consists of twelve 
Adhga/gas; but there is a belief, — which appears to have some 
foundation, — that there are four more Adhydyas of the ‘Jaimwnjja- 
Sutr a ^ known as the * S ariJiarm’-Kanda,^ Indeed a work bear- 
ing this title was actually ])ublished at Benares in 1894; it «*on- 
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aisis of the Sufms ol! Javmhii — said to bo Atlhydyas 13, 14, 15 and 
.l(J— along with a Cioinparaiivoly ro(‘.oni, <‘.onmuMiiary (iallod JtluUpi-- 
(yjumdrlkdy by one Jf^hmkara BImtta, lloforoiicos to tbc ‘ 

Kiiiuja * of Javtmni arc found in lidmaUinja' ii ShH-bJuX^ya under 
3,3. That tills ‘ Sankarm'-Ktintja,^ or 8nn])ly * Sa/hkarm ’ us lie 
calls it, was counnoni<id n]>on by Shnham is (‘.h'iu* from Uie Sh(tbarn- 
BJidsya itself; under Su. J(h4.32 and the JJhr^ya con- 

tains the words ‘ Sankar,^ri •mik*^yatCf and * Sankwrav. vaksyaU.^ On 
looking into the Sutras ns printed in the Sahkarsa-Ktmila^ we 
find that the first point of ShahnTa\s refer(nu ‘0 (uiuhn* 10.4.32) 
appears under Sutra 14.4.20. of tlu^ Sankarm^ where we meet with 
the S'Titra ^ 5=r^^»Tf5ilfeslK (2L'«l>rW I tins words ot Skabara under 
reforeuco are I Thu hoiioikI 

point of reference, liowevor, is not equally (slear. The words of 
Shuhara (under 12,2.11) ar<s— STT W 

In the SanJcarm-Kanda^ the only passage reltwani to 
this appears to be under 13.1.11. But the identity of these 
two is not quite (dear. There is a manuscript of the 
Kmi<,bi in the Adyar Jiibrary — with the JSInX^ya of DrymiavCmil. 

Anyway, this printed Sanhir^ad\m)4(f> does not appear to 
bear any signs of being the OTFWKN', ‘ Section of Veda deal- 
ing with Worship and Devotion,' whiidi ihe Edit«)r, tlie late 
Malut, RdQtiaviuhm Slulstrl^ calls it in the footnotes at the end 
of his edition of the Shaatrad^pikd; whertdu he quotes lt,dmdnn}a\*i 
assertion regarding fJaiminPs Sfiira consisting of siir.teen 
Adhyayas; the four concluding ones apparently constituting the 
said From ihe clear referenc.e to the 

noted above, the printed would appear to bo the 

mentioned by Shaham, and ihe additional four Adhyayas of 
Taimini, mentioned by Hdanmmja,. must be totally different 
from the — if it deals, as P, ’Rd'ammishra says it 

does, with the ^qn^HHN'. 

In fact, the printed commentary declares at the very outset 
as follows: — ** In the foregoing twelve discourses the sage has 
expounded a few principles of interpretation, based upon tbo dis- 
tinction of acts into * Primary ' and ^ Secondary the following 
four discourses are going to bring i.ogother a few stray Vedic 
texts and determine their exact moaning by means of the 
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same principles; hence (i.6., because these deal with stray texts), 
there is no need here to point out the contextual connection of 
each topic with what has preceded it/’ — Of the Sutras ^ however, 
the printed commentary provides the Fratlhas^ the opening words, 
only. 

An attempt might be made to obtain some idea of the con- 
tents of these four Discourses with the help of the printed com- 
mentary and also the older commentary by Devasvami, a manus- 
cript of which has been obtained from Madras, with the help of 
Dr. C. Xunhan Baja, — only if we could fix the text of the Sutras 
also. 

The Minvdmsd-Grantha-Prahishala-Sa7niti of Poona is ad- 
vertising the publication of what it calls the‘ ‘ Siddhdnta-^hhdsya 
{Sankarsu’-Kdiida ).* — On enquiry we learn that this also is the com- 
mentary by Devaswami. 

The twelve Adhyayas — styled ‘ Dvadashalaksanl ’ — of these 
Sutras were commented upon by several writers; the oldest of 
these known to us — but by name only — and also by a detailed 
exposition of his views by Shabara, — is Upa^ar^a, who has been 
reverentially spoken of by SJiabara (and also by ShailJcardchdrya) 
as ^ Bhagavdii Upavarsah,* This same Upa/varsa has been 
generally identified with tlie ‘ Vrttdkdra/ whose views have been 
set forth in detail in the Sliabara-Bhdsya; though doubts 
have been raised in regard to this identification. — Other 
commentators, known to us so far only by name, as men- 
tioned in some of the more important works, are — (1) BJiartrmitra; 
mentioned by the Nydyaratiidkara of Fdrthasdrathi and the 
Kdshikd of Suchorita Mishra^ on verse 10 of the Shloka/odrtiha^ and 
believed by my late revered tutor Mahamiahopddhydya BandAt 
(Jliitradhara Mishra of Darbhanga, to be the earliest commentator 
on the Sutras; — (2) BhoAsadasa, mentioned by Kumdrila in Sliloka'^ 
vdrtika 1.G3; — (3) Haid, referred to in the Shastrad^pika of Pdrtha<~ 
sdrathi under 10.2.59-60. — ^These, however, are known only by their 
names; the earliest commentary that has been available to us so 
far is that by Shahara or Sliahara’-svdrrdn^ known to the world 
as ‘ Shabaror-hhdsya.' This is the work on which the entire 
literature of Purva-Mnr„dmsd is based. 

Sliahara-svtwdn is known among Pandits as a senior contem- 
porary of the great ' V ikramdditya,^ the founder of the ^ Samvat ’ 
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o;ra, unci honc.o ua haviiig‘ livod in 57 15.0. riulo(Ml tli(»y 

a S/iloka wluidi apeaka ot‘ Khxiham aa l.lu‘ failu»r of 
I 'ihuimad iiya — 


f^^TT^qr: I 

eft'll J^QvjRicrt'b^ sTRrar 

^RlJTSR: ^ 5?r^^W53n^?*i5rT; || 


i.ho porsoiiM Mp<)k(‘ii of aa sons of Shahara aro — (.1) Varaha- 
tnihlra^ tin* jiroai aaironoinov, from bin Jfnlhwufja^wih^ (2) Kinj»* 
liharlflitin and (J5) King Vikrtvnuii from liia KshaUTiya-vfxU^ 
(4) //arir/ianr/m, iho groat Vnidya and (5) Skauku^ ibo lournod, 
from Ilia and ((J) A/wim, from hia N/tw/m-vvift*. 

Tim dai(‘ of ilio aaironomor VinuiJunUvim^ ]u)Wovei% has been fix(‘d 
by acdiolars to bo Komowluo'c* in ilio fourth (‘.ontury A, I). — VidifiU 
•pati Th.<iklau'<i^ in his Puiumptirlkm^ spoahs of Shahnm as tlu* 
‘ (him ’ of Viknvmaditipi, — Th(‘ name ‘ Vikmindditya ’ c.oniiniu's 
to be ahroud(‘d in myaiory. Tho only oomdusion, llun*oforo, that 
wo can oonio fo is iluit Sfiaharti lived boforo 400 A. I). '^Idus 
would fit in with liis postm-ioril.y to ‘ JUiagwvdn Upamina ' — 
whose date is beliiwod io bo pro-Oliristiun, — ^tuid priority to 
Pvahhahim, /vwm<7Jr/Z«, iMatjdivnti and Shmlkara , — Under Su, 
G.1.12, Shahara has quoied tho well-known text g^asf' 

f'R'^'TTs ^ which o(*(‘.urs in Manv^tihrti; this would make 

Shahara iiostorior to the (ireat f jaw-giver. 

Vidpapati has spoken of Shahara as the ‘ (ham ’ of I'/Vi'/v/- 
madityai this would make him a resident of Ujjain. Jiut from 
certain points gleaned from the Phd.sya, he uppinu-s io htdong 
to the North, — Kashmir, or even Takmshila , — [Vide Jtitro. (o 
English 2'mnslation of Shahara^Ehd,rga hy Gaugauaiha flhai — 
Gaekwad Series, Baroda,] 

It is this Skubam-Bhasya ihat has formed tlie basis and 
starting-point for all later M'lnimhsd works; well might Sluiiara^ 
therefore, be regarded as the ‘ Father * of 

he it was who seems io have systematised and <io-ordinated the 
Sutras into Adkikaramas; we have to ae.cept this as a stdtled fae.t, 
at least until we have disc.overed the earlier (tommeniaries on the 
Sritra, by Upavar^pi and others. Indeed Shnhara had ai4.aimt<l 
this posiiion as early as the time of the (ilreat SJuifikara, who quotes 
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Ilia words as those of the ^ Shastratatparyavidah {SharlraJca-Bha^ya 

1.1.4). 

The earliest commentaries on the BJiasya so far found are 
those by P-mhhaJmra (also spoken of as rrahhfikara-Mishra, and 
called Guru), and by KumnHla (also spoken of as Knmdrila’- 
Bliatta^ or simply Bhatta). These two writers became the founders 
of two achooJjt of — to \vhi<‘li a third was later on added 

in the person of Murdri MisJrra, In d/Z7/i^im.s*rt-literature, the 
view of Brablidl<ara is generally referred to as ‘ Guru-mata,^ that 
of Kumtirila as ‘ Bhdtfa-mafa,* and that of Murdri i]//.s7/m as 
' M is lira-mat a . ’ 

There are references to a Vartil'iilcdra in the works of 
Shdllhiuattha, This Vdrfikahdra does not appear to be 
Kummila ; he is evidently an older writer whose ‘ T driilm ’ has 
been referred to by Ku'/ndrila- himself in the Tantra.'orirfika (Text, 
1). 606); where a * Vrtti ’ also is mentioned. 

There has been some difPerenoe of opinion regarding tlie 
relative chronological position of Prahhdhira and Kumar i2a , — 
Murdri Mislim being geixerally admitted to have lived long after 
tliese two. The idea current among Pandits is that Prahhdlmra, 
along with Mwciri Mislira, was Kumarila’s pupil; and a story is 
iold to the following efPect: Prom his early age, Prahlidka ra had 
showed signs of keen intelligence and independence of judgment, 
and ill course of study there arose a sharp difference of opinion 
letween the pupil and the teacher on some matter relating to 
the After-death Bites ; having failed to convince the pupil by argu- 
ments the Teacher had recourse to a stratagem; once in the morn- 
ing, it was given out that the Teacher had expired; when the 
people assembled for tlie purpose of the Kites, there arose a ques- 
tion I'egarding the x^roper manner of this performance; the matter 
was referred to Prahhdkara, as the protagonist of one of the two 
views that had been discussed; and he readily said — * Of course the 
view held by our teacher is the correct one; the other view had 
been put forward by me only for tbe purposes of discussion; ’ 
tliereu])oii Kumarila got up and said — ^ So Prahhdkara has been 
won over to my view;' whereupon Prahhdlmra retorted — ‘ Yes, hut 
not while you were alive.’ — Another story: — In course of study, 
the Teacher came by a sentencje — ffcT 
the apparent meaning of this was — ‘ This has not been mentioned 
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hero, uor has it boon nioniioned tluiro, so it has hcon inontionod 
fwice and this was an ahsiirdity whicJi puzzled the toucher and 
I ho xnipils alike; utter some cofritation, the toucher retired to 
rest; l)C‘ft)re he rt*tur»ied Prahhal^ara put a mark htdweon STSf 
and g and anoilier, upon which altered the w]iol(‘ structure 
ot the sentence g?rr' 3^' whndi 

thereby was found to mean — ‘ Here ihis id(‘a has hiMui cKpn'sstMl 
by the patiiclc g and th<‘re the same id(‘a lias been expri^ssed by the 
parthde hence it has been exi)resse(l twice;’ vvlnni the 

leaelier returned, he saw tin* marks and found the diifie-ulty <*avsily 
solved; and having’ found out who had supplied the kciy to it, he 
was very higlily ])leased and bestowed upon Vrnhhaknra^ tfie 
title of ‘ (rvnt .' — Another explanation of tins title of l^rahlin- 
/mm\s is not coniplinnnilary, being uttrihnted io tin* cotn pi J vaird 
nature of his views, in tlie following verse eumuit in South India — 

*miT ciRwa T ^ t iR# ^ ^ 

^fNir JiR3(ri% i 

wrr 

This tradition relating to the relationship hetwecni KvmOrihi au<l 
Pmhhakara is found mentioned in the *d‘ Shorn 

eoiniueutcd upon by liis son Govhida who was a of ihe 

Great Madhuaudatia SaraavfJitl , — where we road — 

5fftiTWtRrrf3«# !flTg sPt5RT%ef ‘ff | 

SOrpR?!! JratRRq: 

afe STHTRiKWicru II 

PrabJidkam is believed by Pi'of. Xoith and other s«thulurs to 
have lived between (iOO and (!50 A.l). 

It is interesting to note that while the Ihuldliisl writer 
ShOntaralc^ita, who lived' in the eighth century, crititiises in his 
Tattvasanffraha and quotes extensively from KunulriJa (and 
also criticises Uddyotakara, the author of the Nyflyanwrtfikti ), — 
neither he nor his commentator makes any reference to Fnibh&kara. 
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Notwithatandiiig* all tliis, however, the fact appears to be that 
Prahhdkara was senior to KuTndnla and the two were perhaps con- 
temporaries, and that for the following reasons: — (a) Internal 
&i^idenc 0 — Pra h Juikdrn * /t m en t a ry o n Sliaha Kasya — ^kn own 

as P rhaf^s==^iB a comment in the strict sense of the term; he does 
not criticise the Bhdsya on any point, he simply puts forward the 
Bhdsya-Jyicbrd’ s view as understood by himself. In fact, he does 
not criticise other views either, except in very few places. 
Kumchrila^ on the other Land, very frequently criticises and 
rej;e(*.ts the interpretation of the Bhasya-kdra and puts forth his 
own views; this he does in several places — in no less than seven 
placets — in the first adliyaya itself; Facia 2, Adhikamna (1) [Tant/ra- 
vuctika, Translation, X)age 32*]; Pcida 3, Adhikamna (1) [^T antra- 
'irnrtika. Translation, ]). IIG] ; Pnda 3, Adhikarana (4) [p. 178]; 
Pad a 3, Adhikarana (5) [j). 207] ; Pdda 3, Adhikarana (7) [p, 227] ; 
Piida 3, Adhikarana (JO) [jp. 347]; and Pdda 4, Adhikarana (1) 
[p.373] ; — also in Adhyuya III, PCida 7, Adhikarana (19) 
[j). 1043]. Under Adhydya III, Pcida 4, after Sutra 9, 
Kvmdrila has six Sutraa embodying four Adhikaranas ; these do 
not figure in the Bltd^ya, nor in the BrJiati; nor does ^juvimald 
take any notice of these Sutras. Under Su. 3.7. 39, 40, the 
JJhdsyakdra\H interpretation has been criticised by KuTndrila; it 
has been adopted by Prcihhdkara (vide BrhaU), and Rjuvhnald 
has answered the objection raised against the Bhdsya by Kumdrila. 

If Prahhdkara had come after Kunidrila, he would not have 
failed to defend the Bhdsya against these strictures of Kumdrila. 
As a matter of fact, however, he takes no notice of these strictures, 
or of the new inteipretations put forward by Kumdvila, On the 
other hand, KwindHla is foiind to be taking great pains to de- 
molish certain views, a few of which we find put forward in the 
Brliati: I"or instance — (a) under 1.2.31 {Tantravdrtika, Trans., 
!>. 64), K inn aril a objects to the question of the Adhikarana being 
l)ut in i]ie form ‘ Are Mantras meaningless? * — and this is the 
form in which it. hjcis lieeii put forward i n the Brl iati (in accordance 
with Bhilsya) ; — (h) under 1.3.2, according to Prahhdkara 

(MS. 31 h) [sec 'note in Shahara — Trans., pp. 90-91] the Yedic 
text in support of the Svirti is to be inferred; this is obj|ected to 
by Kuvhdrila {Tcmtra., Trans., p. 112); — and so on in other places. 
The only x>()int where we have found Prahhdkara combating a 
view propounded by Kuindrila is under Sii. 4.1.2 {Bfhati MS., 

F. 3 
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p. (i4l>). Uui ill (Ills (u)n^o(^i.ioll also, ii is iioioworlhy llial 11 m‘ 
words in wliio-li ilio (*.ri.iitjis«d viow is c»x])roHso<l — wlnoli uro 
(iiioiaiion, — uro vory <lifl*oi‘o.nt I'nnn ihoso oinploycMl 
by K'fimanla (luitler ilu* words oT Ku,vi(U*ila aro — 

wlnlo ihoKi* Found in I^raf}htlh'ai‘n a,ro 
;T* qrrr t3;5r' and lids vi(‘w is 

cojubutod by i^mhhdlatm in ilio words — 

STFrr^^STcftfcT Tliis <liHVronco \\\ ilio wortls sIjows 

tkat l.bc parson rid'orrad to by /*ral>hdfam\s sonu'ona 

dikerojil From KtwitJrUa, Li. is intarasi iuft* to nota lha.t lln‘sa 
very words isi Pmbhdkara hiiva baen (iuot(‘d in th<‘ .\f itdksttn} 
with iip])i‘oval (i). 181 JOd. Sailxir). 

In point of stylo also, Pmhhnhvra' a work shows distinat sip;ns 
of being older iliiin KvvulrUa' a work. Tlui stylo of IfThnil is 
aiinilar to tliat of ilia* liJinMi/n — possc»ssing ilia sa.nia natural graa.a, 
simplidiiy and diraotiioss, wbilo tbat of Kviu/inla bt‘(‘.onu*s ra.lbt*r 
diffuse and riab, vary inuab like thai (d' Sli<n)hrrdrlidrijtf, 
In BrlutU wo mot wdtii more of ibosa flashy ndoris an<l 
turns of idiom wliiah (*.haraai<‘risa the earlier works, like tlniso of 
Paiafijali and SJiaham; c./y., JTSrf^cni. (p. llOb 

L 2)—^ (82b 1. a)— iqnnrrqiqTR: 

(82b, lino 6)— (B5b, lino D). 

Under Su. 3. 4, after Su. 9, ike Tantravdrtika. Inis six SCitraa, 
wkiok are not found in tke Bkuitya; nor in ike IhkaU; and Kumd'- 
rila lias suggested several reasons For this omission in tiia 
Bhdiiya \ — (1) tke author of the Bh<ujja forgot to aoimmmt t>n 
tkese Sutma; or (2) bis comments on tkese kava bt^tni lost; or 
(3) tkey kave been intentionally omitted as they wnu’c not of nmcdi 
importance; or (4) lie did not aat*.e]>t ikem as genuiiu^, on the 
ground tkat tkey interrupt tke desirable a.onnca.iion between Sutra 
9 and Sutra 16. 

Tkis last view kas been controverted by Kumidrila, at; tJio <ind 
of Sii. 9 (TaMtravnrfika, Trs., j). 1275), 

Tke studied omission of tkese Sutraa by Brahlidhara lias been 
expressly noted by later writers; e.p., by Yidyrmiiiya in liis Vimi- 
Ta'^pra'ineyasa/hymlia (p. 4). 

The Rjuv'imnlii also does not make any refereTic.o to tkese 
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Sutra h; it does uot even seek to traverse the arg'timents that have 
been propounded by KumuHla in favour of their genuineness. 

This is an indication of the fact that, though KuTtiohrila knew 
of the omission of the Sutras by ‘ some commentators,' Prabhd- 
kara and his immediate followers have taken no notice of what 
Kutndrila has said regarding them: — ^which points to the conclu- 
sion that Prahhakara lived before KumaHla. 

This question however of the priority or otherwise of Pmblid- 
kara to Kvmdn^la is still far from being definitely settled. 

Some light appears to be tlirown upon the question by a 
passage in the Sauksepuskdrlraka (1. 271) which contains the 
expression this shows that the Prdhlidkara system 

was a well-recognised system at the time; the author Sarvaj nattnn 
was a pupil of Sureshvardchdrya, the well-known disciple of 
Shavkardcharya. Under the circumstances — (a) if the traditional 
equation of Sitrei^livara^MaiiihujLa is correct (which i» doubtful), 
— and if jSI anemia was the pupil of Kvuidrila {which, is not un- 
lik(dy), — Prahhakara should be very much older than Ma 7 )>daxi^ 
and hence than Kurada^ila also. All this, however, is still 
problematical. 

Later researches carried on at the Madras University are 
beginning to point to the conclusion that Prahhakara^ Ktividrila 
and 3/nnda7j.a are not far removed in point of time — ^that all of 
them lived during the sixth-seventh centuries A.D. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Buddhist 
writer ShCmUiraksita, axiihor of the 'Paftvasaiiyraha, who is be- 
lieved to have lived only about a century later, has quoted 
extensively long series of Ka/rikds from Kumdrilo^ s Shlokavdrtika, 
and criticises in detail the views embodied therein ; while he no- 
where mentions Prahhakara either directly by name or by a 
reference to his distinctive views; he mentions and refers to 
Shahara frequently. It may be that the TatPvasafigraha itself 
being entirely in the form of Kdrikd, the author found it easier 
to quote from a work in the same form — as the ShlokavdrHka is, — 
than from a prose work, like Prahhdkura's BrhaU. 

Tlio only inaniis<n'ipt available of Prahhdkfmds work — the 
Brhafi commentary on Shahara’-hhusya, — extends to the middle of 
Adhyd^/a VI only. The TarJi'ajjftda section has been published at 
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p. 64b). But in this connection also, it is noteworthy that the 
words in which the criticised view is expressed — ^which are 
apparently a quotation, — are very different from those employed 
by Kvmdrila (under 4.1.2); the words of Kumctrila are — 

while those found in Prahhakara are 
^ ^ * 23 ' ^ aiid this view is 

combated by Prahhakara in the words — 

This difference in the words shows 
that the person referred to by PrahTidkard* s is someone 

different from Kmnofrila. It is interesting to note that these 
very words of Prahhakara have been quoted in the Mitdksard 
with approval (p. 181 Ed. Setlur). 

In point of style also, Prahhakara^ s work shows distinct signs 
of being older than Kumdrila's work. The style of BrhaU is 
similar to that of the Bhdsya — possessing the same natural gTeuce, 
simplicity and directness, while that of Kumdrila becomes rather 
diffuse and rich^ very much like that of Shafikardclidrya, 
In Brhati we met with more of those flashy retorts and 
turns of idiom which characterise the earlier works, like those of 
PataHjali and Shabara; e.^., (p. 30b 

1- 2)— 3^13^ (32b 1. 

(32b, line 6)— (35b, line 9). 

Under Su. 3. 4, after Su. 9, the Tantravdrtika has six Sutras^ 
which are not found in the Bhdsya; nor in the BrhaU; and Kumd- 
rila has suggested several reasons for this omission in the 
Bhdsya: — (1) the author of the Bhdsya forgot to comment on 
these Sutras; or (2) his comments on these have been lost; or 
(3) they have been intentionally omitted as they were not of much 
importance; or (4) he did not accept them as genuine, on the 
ground that they interrupt the desirable connection between Sutra 
9 and Sutra 16. 

This last view has been controverted by Kumarila^ at the end 
of Su, 9 (Tantravdrtika, Trs., p. 12T5). 

The studied omission of these Sutras by Prahhakara has been 
expressly noted by later writers; e.g,, by Vidydranya in his Viva- 
rai34»pramdy(Mahgraha (p. 4). 

The Rjuvimald ako does not make any reference to these 
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Sutras; it does not even seek to traverse tlie arguments tkat kave 
been propounded by ILumd/rila in favour of tkeir genuineness. 

Tkis is an indication of tke fact tkat, tkougk KumcMa knew 
of tke omission of tke Sutras by ‘ some commentators/ Tralihor 
hara and kis immediate followers kave taken no notice of wkat 
Kuinarila kas said regarding tkem: — ^wkiok points to tke conclu- 
sion tkat Prahhakara lived before Kumarila. 

This question however of tke priority or otherwise of Pmhhor- 
kata to Rumania is still far from being definitely settled. 

Some light appears to be thrown upon tke question by a 
passage in tke Sanksepashdriraka (1. 271) which contains the 
expression srpfTT^* tkis shows tkat tke Prahhakara system 

was a well-recognised system at tke time; tke author Sarvajnatma 
was a pupil of Sureshwrdchdrya, tke well-known disciple of 
Shankaracharya, Under tke circumstances — (a) if tke traditional 
equation of Sureshvara-Mandana is correct (which is doubtful), 
— and if Mai^darM was tke pupil of Kuindrila is not un- 

likely), — Prahhakara should be very muck older than Marfdain^ 
and hence than KumSbrila also. All tkis, however, is still 
problematical. 

Later researches carried on at tke Madras University are 
beginning to point to tke conclusion tkat Prahhakara, Kum&rila 
and Mandana are not far removed in point of time — ^tkat all of 
tkem lived during tke sixtk-seventk centuides A.D. 

In tkis connection it is interesting to note tkat tke Buddhist 
writer Shdaitaraksita, author of tke Tattvasangraha^ who is be- 
lieved to kave lived only about a century later, kas quoted 
extensively long series of Kdrikds from Kumdrihds Shlokava/rtika, 
and criticises in detail tke views embodied therein; while he no- 
where mentions Prahhakara either directly by name or by a 
reference to kis distinctive views; he mentions and refers to 
Shahara frequently- It may be tkat tke Tattfoasangraha itself 
being entirely in tke form of Kdrika, tke author found it easier 
to quote. from a work in tke same form — as tke ShlokavdrUka is, — 
than from a prose work, like Prahh&kara's BrhaU. 

Tke only manuscript available of Prahhakara* s work — tke 
Brhatl commentary on Shahara-hhdsya, — extends to tke middle of 
Adhydya VI only. Tke Tarkapada section kas been published at 
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Benares, and also at Madras, — along with its extensiye commentary, 
the Rjuvirriala by SlmUkandtha Mislim; who is believed to have 
been a direct pupil of PTahhakara himself; but this is doubtful. 

There is another commentary on the Sutras^ called 
by Bhavandtha Mishra, believed to represent the Prdbhal^a/ra 
School. A manuscript of this work is available at the SarasvaU^ 
hhavanaf Benares, which is a transcript obtained from the Madras 
Oriental MSS. Library. One or two later Prdbhdkara works have 
also been printed at Calcutta — such as sr*rn^f%«Pr. The most im- 
portant of these is the by the author of 

(published at Benares). 

Prahhaikara^ s BrkaU appears to have been spoken of as the 
^ Nihandha ' or * Nihandhana ^* — vide ShasPradipikd ^.1.1, where 
a passage from the * NihandlicMia * is quoted, and this is believed 
to be from the BrhaU. In the only manuscript of the BrJiaU, 
however, which has been found, we find that the colophon at the 
end of Pada 2 of Adhy&ya 2, speaks of the work as 

while that at the end of Adhydya 3, it speaks of 

it M WOTC. 

It is interesting to note that this manuscript (in the Library 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society) bears the words — 

after the end of Adhyaya 3. 
So that the manuscript belongs to the collection of MSS. that 
belonged to Kavindrdchdrya who lived at Benares in the 
seventeenth century and obtained from the Emperor 
Shahjahan the remission of a certain tax that used to be 
levied on pilgrims to Benares. A list of this collection 
came into our hands in 1918; and it was published in the 
Gaekwad Oriental Series. This Kavlndrachdrya is believed to 
have lived on the other side of the Barna river opposite the site 
now occupied by the Queen's College and ihs , SarasvaUA>liava/iia. 

Brhati quotes from Bhdrcmi^s Kir&tdrjvntya-Kdvyai 

Ku7na/rild*s system — called the Bhct^a System — is represented 
by the works of KuTthaa^Ju himself; the best known of which is 
his extensive commentaTy on the ShubciTa-hJutsyay which commen* 
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tary, as it lias come down to us, consists of three parts — Part I, 
called the Shlohavdrtika dealing with the Tarkapada Section; 
Part II, called the Tantra'oartika dealing with Adhyaya I, Pada 
2 to the end of Adhyaya III; and Part III, called the Tuptika, 
dealing very briefly with- the remaining nine adhyaya ^. — ^The 
whole of these three parts has been published at Benares; and 
Parts I and II have been also translated into English, and the 
translation has been published by the Bengal Asiatic Society. — 
Kumarila is believed to have written a still more extensive com- 
mentary on the Bhdsya^ called the Brhat-tika; and also the 
Madhyamatikd; both these have been referred to by Krsnadeva in 
his Tantra-cJiiiddmani, — ^where he remarks that Tantravdrtika^ 
otherwise called ‘ TantTatlkdy* is only a summary of the Brhut-' 
tikd- This Brhat-tlka has also been referred to by l^omeahvara in 
his Nyayasudha. 

KuTndrila quotes (in Tantravartika, Text, p. 347) the gramma- 
tical dictum which is also found in the 

Bhattikuvya, — and also the well-known words 

which are found in KaUd<dsa*s Shdkuntala ; — 
this latter in TantTWGdrtika^ Text, p. 133. He also wrote a 
commentary on the Mdnavor-Kalpcb-Sutm; a facsimile of the 
manuscript of this work (India Office Library No. 17) was published 
in 1867 by Th. Goldstucker. 

KuTThdrila is believed, on good grounds, to have lived between 
600 and 660 A.D. Prahhdkara, according to Prof. Keith, who 
is convinced that he was senior to Kumarila^ lived between 610 
and 690 A.D. 

The earliest expositor of the Bhdtta System hitherto known 
is Mandaim Mishra (616 — 696), who wrote a commentary on 
Ku7ndnld*s Tantravdrtika^ which is mentioned in Shastradlpikd 
on 2.1.1; as also other important works — such as Vidhiinveka and 
Bhdvandviveka (both published at Benares), and a resume of the 
entire Sutra-Bhdsya, nameld Mirndmi^dnukraTnanl (printed with 
a modem commentary in the Chaukhambha Series, Benares.) ‘ He 
also wrote the Yedanta text-book (pre^Shdnkara, apparently) 
Brahmasiddhif on which V dchaspati Mishra wrote the commentary 
known as The Vidhtviveka of Mandana, has been 

regarded as an important work, so much so that it has been honour- 
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ed by an extensiTe commentary by the ^reat VdchaspaU Mislirn; 
tMs commentary is called Nya/ya’-Kanika^ -wliicb also has been 
printed along with the text at Benares. — ^Later on came SuclvaHta 
Mishra who wrote the Kdshikdj a voluminous commentary on 
Kumdrila^s Shlokavartika; it is being published in iloL^TTivandmiTn 
Sanskrit Series- — Somewhat later came Pdrthasdrathi Mishra; he 
wrote — (1) the Nyd/yaratndkara, a commentary on Kumdrild* s 
SJhlohavdrtika, (2) the Shdstradzpikd, an independent complete 
commentary on the Sutras, (3) Tankraratna, a commentary on 
Kumarila’s TitpHka, and (4) the Nydyaratnamdld^ an indepen- 
dent treatise, a Frakarana-grantha, dealing with some selected 
topics. Long after him came Someshvara Bhatta who wrote the 
Nydyasudkdy also called TrikamUmdmdmisdmandaria^ better known 
as Fdpaka, which is an extensive commentary on Kurndrila^s 
Tantravartika, Earlier than all these appears to be Paritosa 
Mishra^ whose work, the Ajitd, appears to be a commentary on the 
Tantravartika; the Colophon speaks of it as ‘ Nydyanihandha- 
tlkd.' A manuscript of this work is contained in the Oriental 
Hanuecripis Library, Madras, Many other works, too numerous 
to be named here, have been written and »still continue to be 
written, on the B}iM^ system. In addition to the Rdnaka and 
the Ajitdy we know of some other commentaries on the Tantra- 
vdsrtika — for instance, (1) TautdtMnatatilaha by BhattorBha/vdevay 
alias Bdlahalahhl-hhujanga (India Office Cat., p. G90), (2) Nydya^ 
pardya^ by Gangadhara Mishra (Govt. Sans.| Liby., Benares); 
(S) Suhodhm, by Annamhhatta, son of Tirumaferya of Rdghavor 
SoTnaydji family (Govt. Sans. Liby., Benares); (4) Mitdksard by 
QopdLa Bhatta, 

Besides the above there is believed to have been another com- 
mentary on the Tantravdrtika by Bhatta- Umbeka (who has been 
identified by some people with Mofodana and also with the poet 
Bhmahhut€)j as observed by Ersnadeva in tbe TantrorChuddwxmL 
ShdstToddpikd also refers (page 199, 2.1.1.) to Mandana as a com- 
mentator on the Tantravdrtika- The said Umheka is known to 
have written a commentary on the Shlokavdrtika also. The 
reference in the Shddtrad/ipihd (2.1.1) may however be only to an 
explanation of the kdrikd (of the Tantravartika 

«r a«rrf^ l ) provided in 

■■ (Either Vidhiviveka or Bhdvandviveka, 
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Of the third school — ^that of Murari Mulvra^ called the Mishra- 
mata^ much is not known except through references in other works. 
He appears to have struck out a fresh path in relation to certain 
important topics; which has led to the saying — 

<I»m; the JWff and ferffiT apparently being SWT^ and fmferi 

Dr. Dmesha Mishra, in his paper entitled * MvraTestrUyah'- 
panthd\ makes out that there have been five ‘ Murari Mishras ^ in 
Sanskrit Literature; one of them is the well-known Mlmamsaka, 
who lived some time between the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
of the Christian era; no complete work of his is available; Dr. 
TJmesha has come by two fragments of his gloss on the 
Sutras — (1) the Tripadt-nlthmyana^ dealing with Pddas 2, 8 and 4 
of Adhydya I, and (2) the Ekadashadyadhikarana dealing with the 
question of T antra-- Avdya dealt with under Adhydya XI of the 
Sutras. From these fragments, it is not easy to find out on what 
points MurdH Mishra struck out his ‘ third path ^ as distinguish- 
ed from the Prahhdkara and the Bhdtta, But from references to him 
found in several important works, it is foimd that the following 
are a few of the three points. (1) Murari, like Shankaracharya, 
regards Brahraa as the only one Absolute Eeality; but for practi- 
cal purposes, he admits of diverse Objects, Qualities ^ Time-substrata 
and Space-svhstrata — (2) in the maker of the variety of cogni- 
tions, the opinion expressed by Murari is that Cognition is svatah- 
pramdna, its validity not being dependent upon anything extra- 
neous to itself; and the very circumstances that bring about the 
Cognition also serve to establish its validity; (as pointed out in 
the Aloka of PaksadJiard ) ; his view on the point difEers from the 
other two views. According to him the validity of the Cognition 
is apprehended by the Anuvyavasdya, Representative Cognition, 
that follows in the wake of every Cognition ; — ^ like the Cognition, 
its validity is apprehended by the Mind itself, — according to 
Murari-Mishra ’ says Vardhamana on KusmaHjali (p. 219); — 
(3) in the matter of Error, Bhrdnti, his view appears to be the 
same as that of Kumdrila; — (4) in regard to Causality, the Cause 
brings about the Effect by virtue of the Shakti, Potency, inherent 
in itself, — according to Prahhdkara and the other Mlmdmsakas; and 
according to the Nanydyika, the Cause niust be something that is 
free from obstacles in the way of the appearance of the Effect. 
According to Murari, however, neither Potency nor Absence of 
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Obstacles can bring about tbe Effect; tbe Effect at a certain point 
of time is brought about by something which is free from obstacles 
at that time; and the ahse^ice of obstacles is only a qualifyiug 
condition or adjunct of the Cause, it is not the Cause itself ; — says 
Vardhmnana in his Gloss on y i/dpaUldvatl (pp. 62 — 64); (&) as 
regards the term ‘ Yaishvadeva/ according to ShnhaTa, PrahJid- 
bara and Kumdrila, this is the name of a particular sacrifice (Mi. 
Sutra 1. 4. 13 — 16); but according to Murari it is only indicatiye 
of the Deity ‘ Y Ishvedeva.^ This view is found attributed to 
‘ Mishra ’ by Tardhamdna on TattvachintaTnaim-F^hahdatida, 
(pp. 702—704). 

In the following passage in his Aloha (Commentary on Tattva- 
chintdmani; EoL 15A-15B, Benares Sanskrit College Palm-Leaf 
MS.) Pahsadham Mishra has briefly brought out the distinction 
among the three schools of Mimdmsa in regard to the Yalidity of 
Cognitions — “ The upshot of the whole is that Yalidity consists in 
bringing about efficient and elective activity; and this condition 
is fulfilled under all the three views of the M%7namsakas accord- 
ing to all of whom the Yalidity of the Cognition is cognised by 
just those same circumstances by which the Cognition itself is 
apprehended ; that is (1) according to the Gnirv-mata (Pr 9 ,bh§kara) 
it is self illumined, that is self-apprehended ; (2) according to the 
view of Muraxi, it is apprehended by the subsequent anuvyavasdya 
(Representative Cognition) ; and (3) under the Bhatfa view, the 
Yalidity of the Cognition is apprehended through Inference (and 
Presumption) based upon the fact of the Cognition itself being 
apprehended. 


(0 wHi.ifljft.fli, (i) 


T, (5) 

11 


In the literary history o>f Mlmdfmsd, there is an important 
factor which demands careful study, but which has not been 
studied so far; nor have we met with any materials that are 
essential for that study. In his Introduction to the Shlohavdrtika 
(verse 10), Eumarila has said — ' Among people Mlmamsa has 
bpeen made almost heretical (unorthodox, materialistic); I have 
made this ^ort to bring it to the path of OriKodoicy ^ ; and on 
this Ny&yofratndkara remarks — ^Mimamsa, without being really un- 
orthodox,, has becaiL made so by Bhcsrtfimitra and other writers, 
who have held out wrong doctrines^ such as that no desirable 
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results follow from the performance of the acts that are laid down 
as compulsory, nor any undesirable results from the acts that 
have been forbidden. 

Hitherto however we have not come across any of those works 
by Bhartrimitra and others. From the remarks of the Nydya- 
ratnahaTa it would appear as if all these came before Kv/rndTila. 

The Kdshikd (on Shlokavartika 1. 10) mentions Bha/vadasa in 
several places — ^pp. 13, 16, 21 (Trivandrum series). 



CHAPTER II 

PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: SOUL 


Before plunging into the question of the Means of Cognition^ 
which as we shall see later on, leads on directly to the special 
content of the Pur^c^Mimamsd Shdstra , — ^we shall deal briefly 
with some of the more important Philosophical Topics which, as 
remarked above, have been incidently dealt with by writers on 
the Shdstra* 


Atmak — Soul. 

It becomes necessary for the M^midmsa'ka to posit the 
Soul, as something distinct from the Body; because without some 
such entity ensouling the Body there would be no sense in the 
Vedic texts that speak of the performer of a certain act * going 
to Heaven,* or ^ becoming liberated,* and so forth. 

We shall see what (1) Shabara^ (2) PralhdhiTa and 
(3) KumariJa have said in regard to this Souh 

We have selected these three writers as representing the 
three main schools o{ PurvorMlmcmsd — (1) The ^ Bhdsya,' (2) the 
* Bhdftta * and (3) the * Prdhhdkara.^ For the school generally 
known as the ‘ Third Path * associated with the 

name of Murdri Mishra, and hence called ^ Mishra-iriata^'^ material 
is not yet available for a full account. 

In addition to these, wher^ever we have been able to as- 
certain the ' Mishra-Tnata * from fragments of MuTdnri-Mishra* s 
work, we have inserted a few notes here and there, 

(A) ‘ Atman,* ' Soul/ accoeding to Shabara. 

The Vedie text has spoken of ^ the sacrificer equipped with 
the sacrificial implements proceeding to heaven * ; and the oppo- 
nent has argued that here we find the Yeda making an absurd 
statement; hence the Yeda cannot be a valid source of knowledge. 
It is argued that what is ‘ equipped with sacrificial implements * 
is the physical body, and as the body is entirely burnt up by 
cremation, it cannot " proceed to heaven.* — Our answer to this is 
that what is spoken of. here as * equipped with the implements * 
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is not only tlie pliysical body, but also that entity wbicb ensouls tbe 
body and to whom tbe body belongs . . . Tbe presence of sucb 
an Ensouling Entity is inferred from tbe phenomena of breath- 
ing, winding of tbe eyes and tbe like, wbicb cannot belong to tbe 
body, as they are not found after death, — though tbe body is 
there all right. Secondly, sucb phenomena as tbe feelings of 
pleasure, pain and tbe like are cognised by tbe person himself 
only, while tbe qualities of colour and tbe rest wbicb belong to 
the physical body are cognised and perceived by others also, who 
have no direct cognition of tbe feelings of tbe other person. 
This shows that there are certain qualities in tbe person wbicb 
are directly cognisable by himself only. — ^From tbe fact of there 
being certain qualities of tbe person wbicb diJBEer radically from 
tbe qualities that belong to tbe physical body, we conclude that 
tbe entity spoken of as ‘ equipped with tbe sacrificial imple- 
ments ’ and as ‘ going to heaven ' is other than tbe physical body. 

This argument is met by tbe opponent by tbe statement that 
tbe mere presence of the -feelings and cognitions of pleasure can- 
not justify tbe conclusion that there is a distinct Entity to whom 
these belong, in wbicb these subsist; in fact these feelings and 
cognitions do not necessarily presuppose a feeler or cogniser; tbe 
Cognition itself may be regarded as all-in-all. 

Tbe answer to this is that tbe Act of Cognising presupposes 
an Agent who does that act; and an Agent must be .an Entity 
distinct from tbe Act itself. And it is this Agent of tbe act of 
Cognising, Desiring and tbe like wbicb we call ‘ Soul,’ Almyan. 

Similarly with Remembrance; it is only when one sees a 
thing on one day that be has tbe remembrance of it on a later 
-day; and tbe recognition appears only in an Entity that has 
continued to exist all tbe time; and this can only be tbe Soul. 

This Soul, tbe Cogniser, tbe Agent of tbe acts of Cognising, 
Desiring, Feeling and tbe like can be directly cognised by each 
man for himself; it is in this sense that tbe Soul is regarded as 
* Sva-scmived/ya,^ ‘ self-cognised ’ ; and no Soul can be directly 
cognised by another. And yet it can be expounded to another, in 
the manner described in tbe Upanisads — ‘ Neti-lSTeti,^ ‘ This Soul 
is 7iot this, not that.^ Thus it is that tbe existence of tbe Soul is 
taught by this pointing out that it is not-desire, not-feeling and so 
forth. And when one becomes cognisant of bis own self-lumi- 
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nous Soul, he infers the presence of similar souls in other 
persons also. 

This Soul is everlasting, — a Person or Personality apart from 
Pleasure etc. and the Cognitions- It is, in terms of the B^i^hmarui, 
‘ indestructible, not liable to disruption ; but it comes into contact 
with perishable things, like Sense-organs, Merit, Demerit 
and so forth ^ — (Shatapatha Bra. 14.7.3.15). — {Shahara-Bhdsya — 
Tr. pp. 26—31.) 

(B) PbABHAKABA’s ViEfWS OF THE * SOTJL 
[The references are to the Madras Edition of the BrKat%,'\ 

According to Prahhdhara, — the Soul is of the nature of the 
(A) Doer and Experiencer (p. 235 — ^7) ; (B) it is something entire- 
ly different from the Body, the Sense-organs and Buddlii (p. 231); 
(C) it becomes manifest in all Cognitions, — (D) it is eternal 
(p. 235)>; (E) omnipresent (p. 236); and (E) many, one in each 
body; (G) it rests upon the notion of ‘ I,’ entirely free from any 
notion of ‘ this ’ or ^ that ^ (p. 23&) ; its existence is proved 
by the universally admitted and undenied and undeniable notion 
of ‘ I,* which is self-luminous (p. 245), in the sense that it is 
ilsalfilable or cognisable by each man for himself. 

The following systematic account of the FrdMidkara 
view we gather from PrakaranapancJvikd : — 

That the Cogniser is something different from Buddhi 
(Mind) is proved by the fact, among others, that Buddhi is inert 
and absent during sleep, and yet there are Cognitions during 
sleep. \Buddhi is the same as Manas, Mind, says Rju/ovmald on 
BrhaU, p. 75.] 

The Sense-organs cannot be regarded as the Soul; because we 
often perceive a single object by more than one Sense-organ,— e.p., 
touching the same object that is seen; which shows that the 
factor that perceives — i,e,, the perceiver — which is common to the 
two perceptions, — is difEerent from the two organs concerned. 
Then again, it is found that the blind man remembers the things 
he had seen in the past when he was not blind ; which proves that 
the perceiver is different from the organ concerned. Lastly, the 
Body can never be accepted as the Cogniser; because it consists 
of the Earth and there is no cognition or consciousness in parti- 
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cles of Earth. The teoma * Soul ^ too can he applied to that only 
which is endowed with intelligence, and the Body is not endowed 
with intelligence ; the sole criterion for this lies in our own con- 
sciousness; as a matter of fact we actually have the consciousness 
of things past and future also; hence it cannot belong to any 
ohjjects that are perceptible by the senses. 

If the Soul were the only source of all cognition, then as the 
Soul is everlasting, cognitions also would have to be regarded as 
everlasting ; which is absurd. Hence philosophers have held that 
while the Soul is the Ifasic (according to some, the material or 
constituent) cause of Cognition, it needs the help of other auxi- 
liary causes ; and as such an auxiliary, PrahJidkara posits the 
the Contact of the Soul with the Mind; this contact being brought 
about by a certain action of the mind, du3 either to the e^ffort of 
the Soul or to the Unseen Force of the previous activities (Karma) 
of the Soul; these efforts and Unseen Forces also being the eh'ects 
of previous Mind-Soul contacts; and so the infinite cycle goes 
on. This Mind-Soul contact is not the only cause of our cogni- 
tions; if that were so, then the perception of colour would be 
possible for the Blind also. Hence the operation of the Sense- 
organs also has to be admitted. Even so, it is the Mind-Soul 
Contact that is the cause common to all Cognition®. 

Thus then, the Soul is the Agent, enjoy er, (hliokta) of 
experience (p. 233); the Body is the abode or receptacle of experi- 
ence; the organs are the instruments of experience; and the 
objects of experience are of two kinds — internal, in the shape of 
Pleasure, Pain and the like, — and esxiternal, in the shape of the 
Earth and other things; — ^the Experiencer consists of pure Con- 
sciousness. It is in these five that all’ truth is centred ; there is 
nothing beyond these five; they comprise the Universe. 

Though the Soul, the Agent, enters ds a necessary factor into 
every act of Cognition, it is not itself amenable to any of the 
ordinary means by which things are cognised. The Soul is self- 
luminous; in this sense it is cognisable by each man for himself. 

The existence of the Mind is proved by the manifestation of 
the qualities of the Soul itself. These qualities are — Buddhi 
(Intellection, Cognition), Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, 
Effort, Destiny and Faculty. The existence of Buddhi is self- 
manifest, in the form of Cognition and Rememhra/nces ; Pleasure, 
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Pain, Desire, Aversion and Effort are apprehended by mental 
Perception. Dy * E acuity * ^dra-Impression) is meant a 

certain power or capacity imparted to the Soul by its Cognitions; 
its existence is proved by the fact that unless we have some such 
force intervening between the Cognition of an object and its 
Remembrance, we cannot account for this latter. As for Destiny, 
it always takes the form of Merit and Demerit; whose real char- 
acter can be known only from the scriptures, which alone are the 
safe guide as to what is Right and what is Wrong, As pointed 
out above, all our Cognitions are not due to Mind-Soul contact 
only; if it were so, then the Blind man would also cognise colour; 
the function of the Sense-organs comes in here; and as all per- 
ceptible things fall within five well-defined classes, we posit five 
Sense-organs. These five, along with the Mind, which may be 
regarded as the ZJniversal or Common perceptive organ, form the 
six Sense-organs, of which the Body is the abode. • These organs 
are — ^the Yisual Organ (Eye), the Gestatory Organ (of taste), the 
Auditory Organ (Ear), the Tactile Organ (of touch), the Ol- 
factory Organ (of smell). (Pra. Mi., pp. 76-77). 

That the Mind is a siibstance is indicated by the fact of its 
having contracts with the Soul and with the Objects of Cognition. 
It cannot be regarded as made up of many component particles; 
as that would involve many unnecessary assumptions. Then 
again as the Soul is omnipresent and without parts, if the Mind 
also were of the same character, then, either there would be no 
contact between the Soul and the Mind, or such contact would be 
everlasting. Hence the Mind is regarded as of Atomic Dimen-- 
sion. And as it exists, and yet has no cause, it must be eternal. 
It is extremely mobile, as is proved by the very swift contacts 
formed by it, at the time that we have one perception following 
another in quick succession, which must be due to the Mind 
coming into contact with one perceptive organ after another. 
Unless aided by the Mind, no organ can apprehend its object, as 
is found in the case of the absent-minded man who fails to see 
things before his eyes. The contact of the Mind with the con- 
scious Soul is due to the endless series of Merit-Demerit, — ^the 
accumulated effects of the past acts of the individual Soul con- 
cerned, — (Prabha. Mi., pp. 77-78.) 

The Cognition of the Soul itself proceeds from the same 
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source as tlie Cognition of any otlier object. But iiere a distinc- 
tion is drawn. Thougli the Soul is manifested in every act of 
CogniUony it is not the object of thart Cognition; it appears only 
as the N OTThinative Agents namely, the Cogniser, the hKoktd, the 
Experieneer; it is not the object of the act of Cognitioriy because 
the operation of that act does not fall upon it. The Soul thus is 
the substratum of the Cognition which, is self-luminous, and into 
which the Soul enters as the Cognitive Agent, the * I,' the 
Bhokta, Experiencer, which is inseparable from all Cognitions; 
and hence like Cognition, the Soul also is self-luminous. Each 
man cognises his own Soul for himself — ^this is its 
‘ self-luminousness.’ This is made clear by liuTndrila also in 
Shlo. Vd, Atma.y 145. — ^The Cognition of other Souls is obtained 
by means of Inference. 

The Cognition of the Soul being thus obtainable only as a 
factor in the Cognition of things, — it is natural that during deep 
sleep, when there is no Cognition of things, there should be no 
idea of the Soul. During the Turlya — ^Fourth, highest, — state of 
consciousness, however, the Soul is cognised, but only as. pure Esse 
or Being, the substratum of the comprehensive cognition of all 
things, but free from and beyond all perceptible things. This 
is how it continues to exist after Liberation — a mere Esse, 

Not having been produced by a cause, the Soul must be 
imperishahle, eternal; appearing during worldly existence, in 
every act of Cognition, as the Cogniser and Experiencer, — and 
after Liberation, as pure Being, 

The Soixl again is omnipresent — all-pervading, like Ahdsha; 
but its properties — 'Pleasure, Pain and the rest — cannot become 
manifest except in a body*; as such manifestation requires Mind- 
contact, and the Mind subsists in the Body. Even though omni- 
present, the Soul cannot experience what is occurring in the Body 
of another personality, because experience is always due to the 
•Karmo, of the particular Personality; hence the experience of 
one personality cannot form the experience of another. 

This Soul is distinct in each body ; hence there are many 
Souls; as many Souls as there are conscious bodies.. There are 
two reasons propounded in support of this view, (a) In the case 
of other personalities, we infer the presence of the Soul from 
certain activities manifested therein, which cannot be other- 
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wise accountable, and we always feel that this Soul in the 
other personality is not-my-soul ; what we feel is that just as 
certain activities of my body are rendered possible only by the 
presence of the Soul, so also similar activities in the other body 
must indicate the presence of a Soul there. The activities of an- 
other personality are never recognised as one’s own activities. 
(b) We always find a clear difference between Merit-Demerit and 
the resultant pleasure and pain of different personalities ; and all 
these are qualities of the Soul; consequently, if there were only 
one Soul, — ^the same in all persons, — its qualities also would be 
the same in all the bodies ensouled by it; and then the Merit- 
Demerit and Pleasure and Pain of one person would be the same 
as those of another. 

Prabhdhara has an interesting note towards the end of the 
section of Brhati dealing with Soul (p. 256). It is true, he says, 
that the notions of ^ I ’ and ‘mine’ imply a misconception, — an 
idea, as Soul, of what is really ‘ not-Soul ’ ; — ^but this assertion 
of this fact can come only from persons who have shaken off all 
impurity — and not from those who are still addict- 

ed to Action; that is why the Blessed Lord has declared (in 
(Bhagvad-Gita)— ‘ One should not divert the notions of the ig- 
norant who are addicted to Action * ; — that is the reason why the 
BTiasyakdra (Shabara) has not dealt with this question; as it was 
not his business to deal with people who have transcended Action. 


(C) Kumabila’s Views of the ‘ Soun 

The Veda speaks of the ‘ Saorificer ’ going to heaven after 
death; the body perishes after death; hence the Entity that is 
spoken of as ‘ proceeding to Heaven ’ must be something other 
than the perishable body. This entity is the Soul. If there is 
no such entity, then the Veda has made an absurd statement ; this 
strikes at the reliability of Veda; and hence at the .very root 
of all ‘ orthodox ’ philosophy. — {ShlohavdHiha^AtTnavMa, 1 — 5.) 
This Soul is something distinct from the Body, the Sense-organs 
and Buddhi; it is eternal (7), imperishable (147) ; — it is the real 
ioer of action, agent of aote, and the eaperiencer of their results 
and reactions (8); — it is also all'~pervading (20); we regard it so, 
because we find it functioning everywhere ; that is, the notion of 
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* T ' which is all the notion that we have of the Soul, always in- 
dicates the notion of the Soul, which is of the nature of pure 
Consciousness , and is not qualified hy any limitations of time and 
place. (Tantravartika-TTB-na,, p. 616). It is the Soul that 
passes through the experiences of Pleasure, Pain, etc. (Shlo. 
Vd. iisfima., 26; TantravdrtiJea, p. 616); and yet it never renounces 
its own character of consciousness; it foims the constant factor in 
all those variable and varying experiences. {Shlo. Vd. Atma,, 
26. 28); the Soul experiences the reactions of all acts (290). If 
the Soul consisted of Consciousness, not in its eternal form, but 
in the form of fleeting cognitions, then it would not be possible 
to account for the activities of man, or even the phenomenon 
of rehitth (34). It is necessary, therefore, to regard the Soul 
as being of the nature of Coyisciousness^ eternal, omnipresent, 
capable of ensouling several bodies (73); it is itself conscious^ 
as otherwise, it w'ould not be the experience!; it is omnipresent, 
as otherwise, it could* not occupy one body after another, which it 
does even without any locomotion (N ydyaratnakara). Though in 
the performance of the ordinary acts in the world, the Soul is the 
doer. Agent, only indirectly through the body, there are certain 
acts such as- those hehiq (existing), hnowing and the like, of which 
it is the doer or Agent, directly by itself {Shlo, Vd, Atma., 76). 
The Soul is {Aham-pratyaya'-gamyd), i,e., apprehensible by the 
notion of * I ’ (107) ; that is, the notion of ‘ I ' that we have in such 
ideas as * I know ^ indicates the Knower, the Cogniser; who, there- 
fore, forms either the object or the substratum of that notion (110) ; 
the cogniser is always cognisable by — i-e,, the object of — the 
notion of ‘ I ’ (126), which enters into all acts of Cognition, The 
idea that * there is no Soul ' is thus contrary to, and is set aside 
by, the universally recognised notion of ‘ I.* The positive argu- 
ments in support of the notion have been set forth in the Shlo, Vd, 
Atnui,, 136—139. 

The question arising — if words are incapable of bringing 
about the cognition of the Soul, by what means is it cognised? 

— ^the answer given by the Bhdsya is that it is ‘ illumined ' — made 
cognisable, — * by itself ' ; and what is meant by * self-luminosity ^ 
is that one Soul cannot he directly cognised hy another Soul {Shlo, 
Vd, AVma,, 142-143), — it is cognised by another only through 
Inference, drawn from the perception of such activities in the 
other personality as have been found, in one’s own Soul, to be 
F. 6 
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inTariably concomitant 'witli the Soul. It is clear, therefore, that 
for such person, his own Soul is Self-luminous, Self-cognised ; but 
for other persons, it is cognised through Inference. — (SJilo. Var. 
AtTna,, 145.) 

The TantravartiJca (Trs., pp. 518 — 52S) deals at length wdth 
the question of the ouinipTesence of the Soul, (a) The Soul being 
itself immaterial, cannot move from place to place; when there- 
fore a man moves from one place to another, his Soul would be 
left behind; and the body would become soul-less and hence in- 
animate. But if the Soul is omnipresent, wherever the body goes, 
it finds itself ensouled by the Soul; the connection of one Soul 
with one body at a time being deteimined by the past Karma of 
the Soul which is always equipped with a body that is capable of 
bringing about the experiences resulting from that past Karma 
of the Personality. This continuous connection of the Body with 
the Soul is exactly like the continuous connection of the Body 
with Space or Time, which latter also are omnipresent, (^h) If the 
Soul were not omnipresent, it would be either atomic in size or of 
the size of the body. It cannot be the former; as, if it were so, 
the person could be conscious of only those sensations that would 
appear in that small part of the body which would be occupied 
by the atomic Soul; which is absurd. If, on the other hand, the 
Soul were regarded as being of the same size as the Body, this 
would involve many gratuitous assumptions ; such as that the Soul 
has parts, those parts are immovable, there is a' conglomera- 
tion of such parts, and even though with parts, the Soul is eternal 
(which is admitted by the protagonists of this view), that the 
Soul moves from one body to another after death, and that there 
is some internal connection between its departure from one body 
and entrance into another. 

Even though omnipresent, one Soul cannot serve the pur- 
pose for all personalities, as that would mean that one and the 
same Soul undergoes the experiences of all persons. The Soul, 
therefore, must be regarded as many and existing simultaneous- 
ly. Being immaterial, they would not come in each other^s way. 
In fact it is on account of this immateriality and consequent m- 
divi^ihility of Souls and their omnipresence, — and on account of 
all being of the same nature of pure Conscioxxsness, — that the 
XJpanisad-texts have spoken of all Souls as one, (Tantra Fa., 
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pp. 618 — 523). Though Jnana^ Cognition, involves some sort of 
modification^ for the Soul, this does not .militate 
against the eternality of the Soul itself. (Shlo, Vd. Pratyaksa.^ 
52-53.) 



CHAPTER III 

LIBERATIOIT 

A* Liberation op Soux. — Mok.^a. 

We do not find anytliing in regard to the details of Libera- 
tion in Bhdsya^ and it has been explained by PmbhaJrura that 
Shabara was dealing with the aubjleot of Earma, Action; hence 
he confined himself to what benefits the man addicted to Action, 
not the man who has washed off his impurities and renounced all 
Desire and Action; hence he has not gone forward to deal with 
the subject of Renunciation and Liberation. This is in strict 
accordance with what Las been taught in the Bhagvad-Gltd to tlie 
effect that — One should not disturb the ideas of people addicted 
to Action.’ (BrhaU, p. 356.) 

B. Liberation According to the Prabiiakara. 

The view of Prahhahara himself we have no direct moans of 
ascertaining, as, like Shabam^ he does not deal with people who 
have transcended Karma or Action. His followers’ views on the 
subject we learn from the pTakamn^wpafichika (p. 16C). Accord- 
ing to these views, Liberation consists in the disappearance of all 
Merit and De-merit (resulting from Actions). It is on account 
of Merit and De-merit accruing to the Soul that it is born in the 
physical body; consequently when all Merit and De-merit have 
disappeared, there remains nothing that could lead the Soul to be 
born again in a body; and when the Soul ceases to have con- 
nection with bodies, and hence also with the Sense-'Organs, etc., 
all its met empsy chic troubles are ended and it is free, lih&Tated* 
As to how all this comes about, the following explanation has 
been provided : — (1) First of all, the man becomes disgusted with 
the troubles that he has had* to undergo during his life on the 
earth; (2) finding the pleasures of the world also to be invariab- 
ly accompanied by some sort of pain, he comes to lose all interest 
in, and longing for, pleasures also; (3) he thereupon turns- his 
attention towards Liberation; (4) he ceases to perform such acts 
as are prohibited and which lead to trouble, as also those that are 
prescribed only aa leading to some sort of happiness here or 
hereafter; (6) he attenuates all previously acquired Merit and 
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De-merit by undergoing the experiences resulting from them; 
(6) he destroys the sole receptacle or abode of his experiences by 
the knowledge of the Soul, as aided by such qualities as Con- 
tentment, Self-control and so forth, all of which are laid down in 
the scriptures as tending to put a stop to the further return of 
the Soul into this world; it is only when all this has come about 
that the Soul becomes free, liberated. 

All this may appear to be inconsistent with PrabJiakara^ a own 
declaration (in Brhatl, p. 236) to the effect that * the Soul is 
purely the actor and experiencer ’ ; which apparently means that 
there is no freedom for the Soul from Action and Experience^ 
so that there can be no Liberation. But there is no real incon- 
sistency; like Sliahara, Frahhakara has- confined himself to the 
Man of Action — i.e,, the Soul engaged in activity, and has taken 
no notice of one who has transcended Action. 

Shatikara Mishra in his Vadivinoda (p. 40) has the follow- 
ing note: — ^According^ to Frahhakara, Liberation is the Frdga-- 
hlidva — ^absence before appearance — of Pain along with the total 
absence of Fain; that is a «tate in which there is no Pain and no 
likelihood of (appearance) of Pain. This is the view of Yallahlwn 
chdrya also. According to Bhatta, Liberation consists in the 
appearance of everlasting Happiness. According to Tridan^in it 
consists in the fusion of the Jivdtman into ParaTnatTruin. Accord- 
ing to Shankarachcirya, it is the direct realisation^ Saksdtkara^ 
of the non-duality of Brahman. He goes on to remark that 
according to the LUdvaU, as according to the MlmdTnsaka^ there is 
no possibility of all personalities ever attaining Moksa. 

0. Liberation According to Kumarila. 

The Bhdtta view of Liberation is summed up in Shloka- 
vdrtika {Sambandhaksepa-parihara, 108 — ^110) thus: — For those 
who have understood the real nature of the Soul, all their past 
Karma having become exhausted through experience, and there 
being no further Karmic residum left to wipe off, there comes 
no further body; as it is only for the experiencing of the reactions 
of past Karma that the Soul is burdened with the Body; there- 
fore the seeker for Liberation should not do any such act as has 
been forbidden or even what has been enjoined for certain pur- 
poses; (as both these would bring about Karmic reaction which 
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would have to be expiated by experience) ; but lie should continue 
to perform the compulsory acts, as the omission of these would 
involve sin, which would have to he expiated by painful experience 
through a physical Body.’^ The Nydyamtndlcara and the 
Kashikd (Shlo, Vd. Atma., 106) go on to acid — ‘‘ Liberation must 
coneist in the destruction of the present body and the non-pro- 
duction of the future body.’' 

Knowledge is not the direct cause of Liberation, which is 
purely negative in character; all that Knowledge does is, as shown 
above, to lead to the stoppage of further embodiment of the Soul; 
it cannot lead to the expiation of past karma, which can be 
brought about only by experience. There is no means of know- 
ledge, Pramana, indicating Knowledge to be the cause of 
Liberation. The Veda also does not enjoin * knowledge ’ as 
leading to Liberation. The injunction that ‘the Soul should be 
known ’ is not meant for the purposes of Liberation; in fact all 
that the knowledge of the Soul does is to bring abou^the activity 
of man towards acts conducive to results which accrue only to a 
lasting entity like the Soul, — such results, for instance, as Heaven 
and the like; apart from these latter, there is no result that 
follows from the Knowledge of the Soul. If Liberation 'is re- 
garded as consisting in the experiencing of pleasure, then it is 
only a form of ‘ Heaven ’ ; but Heaven being something transient, 
such Liberation cannot be lasting. An effect that is brought 
about by a cause must be evanescent. Hence we conclude that 
when all Karmic residua have become exhausted, and there is 
no further Body for<the Soul, — such a Soul becomes liberated 
through the mere fact of there being no cause left which could 
bring about a Body for such a Soul. There can be no justifica- 
tion for Liberation being regarded as ever-lasting, permanent, 
except the fact that it is purely negative in character. {Shloka<‘ 
vdHihxr-Samhandhaksepaparihdra 101 — ^107.) 

The Shastradipikd (p. 146) is not sure regarding this being 
or not being Kumarila’s * own opinion,’ Svamata, 

The Nydyaratndkara (on 102 above) explains that there are 
two kinds of Soul-EInowledge : — (1) Knowledge of Soul as an 
entity distinct from the Body, etc. ; and (2) that . Knowledge 
which takes the form of worship and meditation^ it is the former 
Knowledge that is meant by Kumarila when he says that it has 
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not been enjoined as leading to liiberation. The other kind^ in 
the form of W^orsbip and Meditation, does lead to Ijiberation. 

This view appears to have the direct support of KuTndrila 
also, who says: — 

‘ As for the Knowledge of the Sonl, it is both Kratvartha — 

• helpful to the Sacrifice^ and F'nTnsdTtlia — helpful to man ; in as 
much as, unless one knows the Soul, he cannot undertake the 
performance of a sacrifice which ‘is laid down as leading to results 
after death; and we find such Vedic texts as — * The Soul, free 
from evil, is to be sought after, etc., etc.,’ — ^which lay down the 
Knowing of the Sonl as to be acquired through reflection, etc., 
and as leading to both kinds of results — Sappiness and Liberar 
tion. Then again there is the text — He obtains all desires and 
passes beyond all sorrows,” which speaks of all the eight mystic 
Perfections (of Yoga) accruing to the person knowing the Soul; 
and then lastly there is the text — ” Passing his life thus, he 
reaches the regions of Srahnnan and from there never returns,” 
which directly speaks of Liiberation (as resulting from Soul- 
Knowledge)’. — (Tantravartiha-Translation^ p. 321, under Su. 1.3. 
Adhikaratia, 9.) 



CHAPTER lY 

BODY, SENSE-ORGANS AND MIND 

(A) ACCOIIDING TO Peabiiakaha. 

Tte Body, as we tave seen above, is tbe abode of the Sense- 
organs. There are three kinds of Body — (1) Womb-born, (2) Egg- 
born and (3) Sweat-born. The Prahhdkam does not admit of the 
Ve^jeMhle Body, on the ground that we Lave no proof for the 
view that vegetable organisms are endowed with the six sense- 
organs; nor does he admit of any bodies not made up of Earth. 
According to him two organs — the Mind and the Tacticle organ 
— are present in all bodies. 

The following questions have been discuKsed in Pmkamna- 
pafLcJiika (p. 62 ef. aeq.) — (a) How is the exiHtence of the Sense- 
organs proved? (J) What reasons are there for postulating the 
number as sia only? 

The answer provided to these questions contains an analytic 
account of the whole process of Perception. Hence it will be 
found under ‘‘ Perception ’’ (below). 

The Mind is a Stthsta7ice; otherwise there could be no contact 
between Mind and Soul or of Mind with Objects of Cognition. The 
Mind is not all-pervading; if it were, Mind-Soul contact would be 
perpetual; Mind therefore must he atomic, and hence eternal; 
it is extremely mobile. Without the aid of the Mind, no 
Cognition is possible. Mind-Soul contacts are the resxilt of 
Merit and Demerit attaching to the Soul. (Prakaranapafichikd, 
p, 62, et seq.) 

(B) AccoEDnra to KxDaEiLA. 

The Sense-organ is the histmment of Cognition. (Shlokor 
vartika^ Perception 121). The organ of Perception cannot be 
one only {Ihid>, 169 et seq.) 

There are only five Sense-organs, not endless {Ihid., 169). 

As regards Sense-organs, the Ny^yaratndkara has the follow- 
ing remarks on Shlo. Fa. Perception 61: — 

40 
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The Sense-organs are all A&teriid and operative by contact. 
For instance, {a) The Yisnal Organ, whicli brings about the per- 
ception of colour, is of the Essence of Fire, like Light; hence 
the phenomena of' its rendering visible larger and larger things 
becomes easil;;^ on the analogy of Lamp-light; the 

reasoning behiS:;4^^ A Vieual Organ is ‘ Firy ’ in its Essence, 
because it* reisers perbeptible colour, which is the specific quality 
of ' i (6) ''Similarly, the Olfactory Organ renders odour 

peroeptibie, and' hence is of the Essence of Earth because odour 
ie Srb sp^ific quality of Earth; this organ operates thi'ough 
comiact; as what happens is that the fine particles of the pollen of 
flowers become wafted by air and reach the inner surface of the 
nostrils and there the odour subsisting in those particles becomes 
apprehended and perceived, (c) Similarly, tlie Gestatory Organ 
apprehends Taste and is of the Essence of Water; that this is so 
is indicated by the fact that Taste is felt when the tongue is wet, 
not diy; (tl) when after hath a man emerges from water, he feels 
cold when his wet skin comes into contact with Air; so that it is the 
Air-Element in the body which renders touch perceptible, which 
shows that the Tacticle Organ is of the Essence of Air; (e) the 
xluditory Organ is of the Essence of Dil^, Space.’’ 

We learn the following from Shastradlpihd {Su. 1 . 1 . 4 , page 
21 ) regarding Kumarila’s view of Mind: — 

The opponent has raised the question — “ Sense-perception 
('annot be regarded as Cognition brought about by the contact 
of the Object and the Sen'se-organ, — because Pleasure, Pain, etc., 
are Sense-perception and yet, there is no sense-contact in this 
case.” The answer is that there is Sen se-con tact in this case also, 
oiz., the contact of the Mi?id, which is a ‘ Sense-organ.’ Evi- 
dence of the existence of the Mind is attbrded by our own 
experiencing of Pleasure and Pain. The Cognition of Pleasure is 
of the Nature of immediate. Direct, Perception; and this leads 
to the inference of Mind as the instrument of that Direct-Percep- 
tion; because the Yisual and other organs are unable to account 
for such perception. Some people have regarded Mind as an 
independent substance by itself. But tbe Mind is never operative 
apart from the Body; hence it cannot be regarded as an inde- 
pendent substance apart from the Body. Question — What is 
the definition of the Sense-organ, which i-s applicable to the Mind 
F. 6 
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and also to the other well-known Sense-organs? Answer — ^That 
IS called Sense-organ whose contact with the Object brings about 
the direct clear perception of the object. This Sense-organ is of 
two kinds — External and Internal. The External is of iwe kinds 
— Olfactory, Gestatory, Visual, Tactile and Auditory; the Internal 
is one only, the Mind. The first four respectively have their 
material source in Barth, Water, Fire and Air. As regards the 
Auditory Organ, the Vaishesikas regard it as of the Essence of 
Akdsha. But we take our stand upon the Vedic text ' Dishah 
ahrotra'^i,* which speake of the Auditory Organ as ' Dik,^ Space; 
and. hence regard the Auditory Organ as that part of Space which 
is enclosed in the tympanum. Lastly, as regards the Mind, it 
may either be of the Essence of any one of the five, Earth and 
the rest, or of something apart from these. But this Mind, hy 
itself alone, is operative only on the Soul and its qualities, not 
upon any thing wholly External; that is why it has been 
called an Internal organ. In regard to external things, Mind is 
operative only through one or the other of the five External Organs. 
In regard to Inferential Cognition also, the Mind operates 
through the knowledge of the Probans and the Inferential 
Indicative; and in regard to Remembrance, it operates through 
Impressions left by previous Cognitions. But it operates inde- 
pendently by itself only in regard to the Soul and its qualities of 
Pleasure, Pain, Cognition and so forth (Shdstradzpikd, pp. 21-22). 



CHAPTER V 

GOD 

(A) According to Shabara. 

ShabaronBhdsya (Trs., p. 22), discussing tlxe question of the 
relationship between the Word and its 'moaning^ has the follow- 
ing remarks: — ^ There can be no Creator of this relation, because 
no Soul is cognised as such by any of the means of cognition. If 
there had been such a Creator, he could not have been forgotten ; 
just as in the case of Himalaya mountains and such things, it 
would be impossible to forget the Creator if there had been one. 
In fact, persons making use of the Veda would certainly have 
some idea of the Creator of the relation between the words and 
their meanings . . . Even if the possibility of the said Creator 
being forgotten were there, we could not admit of the Creator 
unless there were proofs for it . . . Presumption {Arthdpatti) 
cannot lead us to cognise a Creator; if it were a fact that in the 
absence of a Creator of word-relations, the meaning of words 
could never be coprehended, — then alone could we be justified 
in deducing the Creator from Presumption. In reality, however, 
Words are taught as accomplished entities, having the inherent 
power of expressing their meaning. What actually happens is 
that, when older people are making use of words for their own 
purposes, the younger men who happen to hear these words are 
found to comprehend them; these older people also, when they 
were young, comprehended the meanings of words as used by the 
older people of the time; and so on the process of comprehension 
has gone on, without any beginning in time ... So long as this 
explanation of the comprehension of word-meanings is available, 
it cannot be right to 'presvme a Creator, Erom all this it fol- 
lows that there has been no Creator of word-relations.’ 

Under Sutra 1.1.27 et seq. it has been established that there 
is no Composer of the Veda. 

Sutra 1.1.6 declares that the relation between the Word and 
its Meaning is innate ” — which also denies the said* Creator." 
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(B) According to Prabhakara. 

The ‘ Creator ’ of AYord-relations has been denied, in the 
manner of Shabara, in Brihatl (pp. 174 et seq, also Praharay\a~ 
jaa^chikd^ p. 63). 

Praha taij,a-’panchikd (p. ISS- et seq.) supplies the following ex- 
planation : — The Mirndthnaha lays great stress upon the denotative- 
ness of Words being independent of personal agency, and 
inhering in the Words themselves, because, if it were not so, the 
validity of words and Verbal cognition would be based entirely 
upon the trustworthy character of the person pronouncing the 
words; — and as the Mlmdmmka denies any personal agency in the 
composing of the Veda, it would mean that no validity can be 
attached to the Veda itself. — ^Xor can the Mlmdmsaha accept the 
Naiydyiha\s point of view, by which the denotativeness of w^ords 
is created and fixed by Conventions among people who introduce 
and make use of words for the first time — i.e,, by God Himself in 
the first instance. This Nydya view necessitates the postulating 
of a ‘God/ ‘ Creator,’ as the originator of words and verbal usages 
and hence also of the Veda. This militates against the Mlmdm- 
saka^s doctrine of the self-surfficiency of the Veda, which must be 
independent of all personal agency. In fact, if the denotative- 
ness of words depended entirely upon Conventions made by 
personal agencies, the Veda would be reduced to the position of 
a meaningless jumble of words ; however, according to the Mlmdni.- 
saha the pre-eminent function of the Veda lies in the enjoining of 
certain acts accomplishing an Apurva — invisible subtle potency — 
leading up to certain results; and as this Apiirva is something 
beyond the ken of any person, independently of the Veda, how 
oould the denotatiyeness of those words of the Veda be fixed by 
any conventions made hy any person? As no connection would be 
possible in regard to those words, all the Vedic texts containing 
those words would be meaningless. If a Creator-God were 
admitted, then as this God, being omniscient, would be possessed 
of the knowledge of all things, including the Apurva, He would 
he in a position to lay down the necessary conventions. But for 
reasons stated above, — specially in view of the self-sufficiency of 
the Veda — the Mimamsaka does not admit of such a God. Hence 
for the sake of the Veda — his all in all — he finds it necessary to 
stick to the view that all words and their denotations are begin- 
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ningless and everlasting, independent of all conventions and 
Agencies. 

The Frahhdhara view regarding Grod is set forth in great 
detail in Pra'kaTana-panchikd, p. 137 et seq. It is as follows: — 

The PrdhJidkara denies a Creator for the universe ; even though 
he admits that the universe is made up of component parts, and 
as such it must have had a beginning and an end in time, — yet he 
j^nds no reason for believing that the universe, as a whole, has 
had a beginning at any one point of time, or that it would all 
come to an end at any one point of time; hence if the constituent 
factors of the Cniverse have a beginning, they must each indivi- 
dually have their beginiiingj-, one after the other; and they should 
also cease one after the other; in fact, that is what is actually 
found to be the case in every-day experience. Thus then, even if 
it were true that certain factors of the Universe are brought into 
existence by an Ulti a-inundane Supervisor — operating through 
Dharma-Adhar'nxtt — this could not be true of the Universe az a 
whole. There are some things — for instance, the bodies of men 
and animals, — which are actually brought into existence by the 
operation of their parents, and not by any external supervising 
Agency. Xor is there any force in the Naiydyika^s argument 
that the JJhatnia-Adharma of man must have a supervisor, po:^- 
sessed of intelligence and faculties higher than those of ordinary 
men. Because the Dhatma-Adharma of the Body, — ^which itself 
is the product of Dharvia-Adharma — must always belong to the 
same intelligent being to whom the body itself belongs ; any other 
being, howsoever intelligent, can never have any knowledge of the 
Dhanna-Adhaviiia of another being; hence the ultra-mundane God 
could have no knowledge of the Uharma-Adliatma of the being 
that is born as mfln or animal, etc. ; and without such knowledge, 
He could not exercise any intelligent and effective control over it. 
Then again, let us examine the character of the ‘ Supervision ' 
that God is said to exercise over Dharma-Adharma. — (a) This 
‘ Supervision ’ cannot be of the nature of Contact or C o7i junction; 
because Dhatma and Adhatma are qualities and hence not capable 
of conjunction, which (according to the Naiydyika himself) is 
possible for Substances only ; — (b) nor can the ‘ Supervision ^ be 
of the nature of Inherence; as the Dharma-^Adhamui inhering in 
other Souls could not inhere in * Gk>d.’ And as these two— 
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Conjimction and Inlierence — are tlie only possible forms of rela- 
tionsliip, no otber kind of ‘ Superrision ’ is possible. In the case 
of ordinary Agents^ — the carpenter — ^the ‘ Supervision ’ 
exercised consists in their contact mth the tools and instruments^ 
which again are brought into contact with the wood-pieces upon 
which the man works. This is not possible in the case of God. 
Nor is it possible for the operations of God to have any ehect upon 
the Dharma-Adharma of Beings; because DliarmcL^Adharma are 
qualities^ and hence they could not come into contact with any 
operation of things. — ^Nor can the action bringing about the 
creation of the Universe be held to lie in the Atoms which operate 
under the will of God. Because in all our experience we never 
come across any such supervision or guidance as would be implied 
in such a process ; all ‘ Supervision * or ‘ guidance ’ in fact is 
found to be done by Soul over that Body alone which it ensouls 
by virtue of the Soul's Dharma-Adhatma; and the Atoms cannot 
be said to be such a ‘ body ' of God; hence He could not guide the 
activity of the Atom. Even if we grant such a ‘ body ' for God, 
the activity of such a body could not be due to His mere wish; it 
must be due to an effort put forth by Him. ^or could these 
Wishes and I^fforts be everlasting; as that would make the activity 
of the Atoms also everlasting; which would lead to the absurdity 
of an unceasing Creative Process. The argument as generally 
put forward by the Naiyayika in proof of the Oreatox-God is that 
— “ The Body of man must have a Supervisor, because it is itself 
non-intelligent.'* To this his opponent offers the counter- 
argument — ^that God cannot be such a Supervisor, because He 
cannot have any motive in exercising this supervision. We 
cannot deny the truth of the proposition that there is intelligent 
supervision only in cases where some purpose of the supervisor is 
served by the supervision. Then again, the same argxunent that 
would prove the existence of the intelligent Supervisor would also 
prove that Supervisor to be an embodied or corporeal Being; as 
the Naiyayika' bases his argument upon the analogy of the 

carpenter supervising and guiding the making of wooden articles, 

and as this carpenter, is also a corporeal being, — the analogy, 
extended further, would prove the supervising God also to be a 
corporeal Being. But, at the same time, we know that no 
corporeal being can exercise any effective and intelligent control 
over such subtle things as AtoTns, Dharma and Adharina. Even 
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if He did exercise such control, He himself, as a Corporeal Being, 
would have to he the creation of another supervisor or creator, and 
so on and on ad infinitum. Thus then, the ^ supervision * of the 
work of creation being impossible, it has to be regarded as a never- 
ending process of things coming into existence and passing out 
of it, under the influence of the Dharma^Adharma of the Souls 
ensouling those things; and there is no reason for the assumption 
of an XJltra-Cosmi<‘ ‘ God-Creator.’ — (Praharanapanchikd^ pp. 137 
et. seq.) 

(C) According to KrMARiLA 

This is what we leani from the Shlohavdrtiha (Chapter on 
Samhandhahsepaparihara^ 41 et. seq.). 

The question of the Ch'eator, God, is raised in connection 
with the etemality of Word and its meaning and the relation 
between the two. The view has been held that the entire 
verbal process rests upon the will of God who set up, at the time 
of Creation, the convention upon which the entire process is 
based. 

Kvmdrila denies the beginning of any such Convention 
relating to the relation of Word and Meaning. 

We do not admit of any ‘ beginning of Creation,’ — says 
Kumdrila. The idea that ** God created the world, as also 
Dharma and Adharma along with their means of accomplishment, 
also Words, their Meanings and the relations between them, and 
also the Veda ” cannot be proved; it is as impossible to prove as 
the existence of the Omniscient Person (God) Himself. This is 
the reason why this view has not been accepted. If there was 
any point of time when all this world did not exist — i.e., prior 
to its creation by God — then what would have been the condition 
of things at the time? Where and in what form would the 
Creator Himself exist at the time? Who too was the person who 
would know the Creator at the time and describe Him to the 
people later on? How too could there come about the initial 
impulse to the activity of the Creator? As God could have no 
body etc., at the time, how could He have a desire to create 
things? If He had a body then, that body could not have been 
created by Himself. Harth, Water etc. being non-existent at 
the time, of what would God’s body consist? As the wozid is 
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fcrand to be full of pain and sufiering, it cannot be right to 
attribute its creation to God ; specially because at the beginning of 
Creation, the Merit or Demerit of men could not exist to which 
their sufferings could be due. — No Agent can create anything 
without some material to work upon and implements to work 
with. — Nor can Creation be attributed to God’s compassion 
towards beings; for, at the outset, there would be no beings 
towards whom the compassion would be directed; secondly, if 
Creation were due to compassion, the world would be made 
entirely happy, specially as the Creator being all-powerful, 
nothing could hamper His compassionate activity. If any such 
extraneous agency did hamper God’s activity, then He could not 
be omnipotent. — What too could have been His x>ur])ose in 
creating* the world? No sane person undertakes any activity 
without some purpose. If His activity is purposeless, then how 
can He be an intelligent person? If the activity of God he 
attributed to His desire for ^ Sport ‘ Llld,^ — ^tlnen, He cannot be 
regarded as one who has all his desires fulfilled. If He had to 
carry out all the operations necessary to create and cany on the 
world, then He would be too busy to be happy over it, and regard 
it as ' Sport ’ (5C). — If the desire to cieate 'was prompted by 
^ compassion,’ or ‘ Sport,’ then why should there he a consequent 
desire to dissolve the world? Even if such a C^reator existed, He 
could not be known by any means of knowledge; even if ITe 
were perceptible in some divine form (as is claimed for certain 
men) no one could ever perceive Him as actually creating the 
world. We of the present day can have no knowledge, either of 
the world at the time of Creation or of the Creator himself. The 
mere assertion by the Creator himself (as stated in the Upanishadii 
regarding PrajapatV s declaration about His desire to ‘ multiply ’ 
and so forth) is not enough to bring conviction to us. — ^If the 
whole worldly process were dependent upon the whim of the 
Creator, there would be no reasonable basis for the doctrine of 
Karma (T'2). — ^The wish or whim of God also (*ould not arise 
without some cause to arouse it; and the cause that would arouse 
God’s desire might very well be regarded as bringing about the 
things of the world themselves (73). — If all that the Theist is 
keen about is the theory that there must be some cavse, some 
ai^noy , that controls the world-process, then wfe , are all agreed 
that the necessary controlling agency is provided by the * K^irTna ^’ 
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of living beings; and on this point there need be no difference of 
opinion (75). — ^The argument that “ the bodies of men must 
have been created by God, because they are bodies ’’ — ^wouJd 
apply with equal force to the Body of God Himself, which is as 
much a ' body ’ as our own (77). — If God^s body be held to be 
inhabited and controlled by God Himself, — then the controller 
himself would be without a body. On the same analogy, if the 
Potter were regarded as the ' controller ' of the Tar, then the 
Jar would not be something ‘controlled * by the Potter (79). — 
The idea of a God wttJi a hody having been rejected, the control* 
ling and supervising will have to be regarded as done by a 
bodiless God; and yet no effort is possible for a bodiless being; 
how can any supervision be exercised without effort? Mere 
desire or wish cannot be enough. Even if such effort on the part 
of a bodiless being were possible, how could the unconscious Atoms 
become active by the mere wish of the intelligent Perso-n ? It is only 
the conscious or intelligent servant who acts in accordance with 
the wish of the conscious or intelligent master (82). — Then, there 
is the other theistic view that before the beginning of Creation the 
Supreme Self alone exists, and this Supreme Self, by His own 
wish, evolves out of Himself the Earth, Water and other things 
of the world. But that Supreme Self being all-pure, how could 
he evolve out of Himself things that are not pure (82) — ^The 
impurities in the shape of suffering and pain have been regarded 
as the effect of Bharnia^AdTiaTm^i/ and these would not be 
there in the case of the Supreme Self, who is self-su£5cient and 
pure; so that He would not be the source of any evolution that 
can proceed only from Ignorance and Illusion (84). — ^If those 
‘ impurities ' are attributed to some other cause, then the theory 
of ‘ One Cause ' becomes abandoned (85). — If the Ignorance 
or Illusion to which the impurities and imperfections are due 
are inherent in the Supreme Self, then it must be irrevocable; as 
it would be entering into the very Essence of the One Cause (86). — 
So much for the Vedantic conception of the cause of Creation. 

As regards the Sahkhya view that Creation is due, not to the 
action of an intelligent Soul or Personality, but to the action 
and reaction of the Gnnas, it has to be explained how the first 
and initial activity of the Gu^ias began. Before the Creation, 
there could not be any * Karina ’ of past Personalities, to which 
the activity could be due; — nor could there be any wrong 
P. 7 
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notions ; — nor Hatred and Love etc. ; nor any mental operations 
of any kind (87-88). — ^It has heen sought to be explained that 
the source of all trouble lies in the * Karma ’ that are still there 
in their latent state.— But, as a matter of fact, no effect is ever 
found to proceed from causes in the latent stage (89). — If 
Karma in the latent stage were to be cause of the world and 
all attendant troubles, then there could be no freedom from those, 
as, in its latent stage, the Karma would always be there (94). — 
It may be that the Karma themselves are the product of Ignorance ; 
but feven so, they could not be set aside by mere hnowledge ; as 
there is nothing to prove that it is so (98). — ^If, then the view 
is that Bondage is due to Karmrn and Karma is due to 
Ignorance, — and when one has attained the knowledge of difference 
between Soul and Matter, — ^then the Cause, in the shape of 
Ignorance, having ceased, the effect, in the shape of Karma 
ceases to appear, whence Bondage ceases and Liberation comes 
about,’* — ^then, the difficulty is that the cessation of Ignorance 
might stop the appearance of more Karma and the consequent 
Bondage; — ^but it cannot stop the reaction and fruition of all past 
Karma (101). — ^There is no basis for the assumption that 
*' there is Creation and Evolution of the World, consisting in the 
birth and destruction of all things ” (113). 

The fact of there being no Omniscient Perso-n is proved by 
the following arguments set forth in Shlo’kcuoarti’ka (under Ku, 1. 
1. 2, verses 117 to 151): — 

As a matter of fact no one ever meets with anyone who knows 
fcvei^hing, who is omniscient; nor can there be any reliable 
inference of there having been one in the past; nor is there again 
any verbal authority for believing in any Omniscient Person. 
How too could reliance be placed on the verbal assertion of another 
person? There can be no Eternal Scripture speaking of any 
omniscient person; in case any passage were found in tbe eternal 
scripture, it could only be an Arth-arvada; for if it did really 
speak of a real person, it could not be eternal; and it has been 
proved beyond doubt that the Yeda is eternal. So no other means of 
knowledge can apply to that self-sufficient authority that belongs 
to the Yeda. — ^As for the argument set up by the Buddhist (who 
believes in the omniscience of Buddha) that—'* Buddha has declar- 
ec| ^ I am oiqnisciezit,’ and this assertion must be true, because 
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it has been made by Him, like bis assertion regarding the beat 
of Light/’ — this is invalidated by the counter-argument — “ My 
assertion that Buddha and other persons were not omniscient 
must be true, because it has been made by me, just like the 
assertion that Pire is hot and bright/’ In fact this argument of 
mine is more reliable than yours, because the fact of the assertion 
being made by me is directly perceived, while the fact of Buddha 
having made the assertion regarding his own omniscience can, at 
host, be proved only by means of inferences. — N'or can the idea 
of there having been an omniscient Person be based upon an un- 
broken 'memory’ (tradition)— because there is an equally strong 
tradition to the contrary, that Buddha was a hypocrite, — ^because 
the idea of omniscience itself is inherently impossible, — and 
because the idea has been accepted by very few men. That 
the very idea is absurd is clear from the fact that whether or not 
a certain person is omniscient — i.e., possesses the right knowledge 
of all things — cannot be ascertained by men who do not themselves 
know, and hence can verify. His knowledge of all things; so that 
unless one is himself omniscient, he cannot recognise another 
person to be omniscient; hence there shoidd be, not one, but 
many omniscient persons (135). — ^There is another theory — ^that 
“ all Persons — i.6., their Souls — are inherently omniscient; and the 
fact of all men, in actual life, not knowing all things is due to 
the Soul being fettered and disabled by the limitations of the 
body and the sense-organs ” (141). — ^The objection against this 
theory is that this idea of the omniscience of all persons could be 
derived only from the words of some persons, and the reliability of 
these words would be dependent entirely upon the fact of those 
persons being omniscient. This is also against common experience, 
by which it is found that men are more imtruthful than truthful. — 
The case of the Yedic tradition is different from the Buddhist 
tradition, in so far as the former is not based on the omniscience 
of any single person, — ^it is inherent in the Veda, the reliability 
of which is perfect and discernible by men of the present, as it 
has been in the past (151). — The untruthful character of men 
does not affect the reliability of the Veda, because it is not the 
work of a personal author. 

God, as world-creator, is denied by KuTn&rila; but as to 
whether this denial applies also to the Parama-AtTncmg the Super- 
Soul, has been felt to be doubtful. On the authority of a 
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comparatively recent work, the Sarvasiddhantasangraha, it seems 
that Kumarila was a believer in a multiplicity of Jwa-Souls and 
in the identity of these with the Super^Soul; this Super-Soul is 
one and eternal and is present in all J^orSouU, This is the 
teaching of the Vedoffita also; and the ShlokanjdHika ends its 
treaties on ‘ Soul ' with the declaration that sound knowledge 
of the Soul is to be obtained from the ‘ Vedanta,^ From this it 
would seem that Kumarila was a believer in the SyperSoul^ 
Paramatman, in its impersonal aspect, though opposed to the 
idea of one Personal-World-Creator, But if he had really be- 
lieved in the Super-^Soul^ it seems impossible that he should not 
have asserted that belief and should have left it to- be inferred 
from his reference to the ^Vedanta, ^ which too does not necessarily 
indicate his belief in the Super-Soul, 

It is true that the benedictory opening verse of the 
SKLokavartiha invokes ^ God/ in the shape of Shiva. But it 
is open to a different explanation also; as pointed out by the 
yydyaratndkara. N'or does it necessarily imply belief in the 
Super-Soul^ one, indivisible, permeating all Souls and all things. 
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(A) Accobdxng To Shababa 

As regards the things of the world, the Mtmarhsaka is a confirm- 
ed Realist. He believes in the reality of the External World, 
and every writer on the system, from the earliest times, has tried 
his best to refute the several forms of Idealism that have held 
ground in the field of Indian Philosophy. 

Shdbara’-BhOsya (Trans., p. 12) — In attacHng the validity of 
Sense-Cognition, the Idealist says, — “ All Cognition is baseless, — 
f.e., without a real substratum in the external world, — as is clear 
from the case of Dream-Cognition. In the case of Dreams, we 
have found that Cognition has no real objective substratum. — 
Waking Cognition is also a Cognition; — Whence Waking Cognition 
also can have no real objective substratum. — ^It is true that the 
Cognition that one has in the waking stage is perfectly definite 
and determinate. But the same may be said of Dream-Cognition 
also, which is quite definite and determinate till the time of 
waking. — ^It may be argued that the Dream-Cognition becomes 
sublated, rejected as false, as soon as the man wakes up. — But 
from the fact of both being of the nature of Cognition^ it can be 
presumed that the Waking Cognition also will, in due course of 
time, become sublated and rejected.” 

Such a presumption, however, would be justifiable only if the 
falsity of Dream-Cognition were due to its being a Cognition. 
But, if the falsity of Dream-Cognition were due to the 
fact that it cognises, apprehends, things, — then, inasmuch as 
Waking Cognition also apprehends things and is a Cognition in 
that sense, this also would be equally false. As a matter of fact, 
however, the falsity of Dream-Cognition is inferred from other 
reasons; for instance, that it becomes sublated, on waking, by a 
Cognition to the contrary. As a matter of fact, Dream appears 
only while one is sleepy — only half asleep, when the mind is ‘not 
quite alert, just before and after deep sleep— -during which no 
dreams appear, — awhile the man is drowsy and his mind is not 
really perceptive. It is this sleepiness that is the cause of the 
falsity of Dream-Cognition, and as there is no sleepiness when the 
man wakes up and the Mind is quite alert, there is no reason why 
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the Cognition dxiring this state should he false. It is possible 
that during the waking state also there may be some defect in 
the cogniti^^ process and organs; but whenever there is such a 
defect, it becomes detected sooner or later and the Cognition is 
declared to be false, — {Shahara-Bhdsya. Trs., p. 12.) * 

“ But '' — says the opponent — ** as a matter of fact. Cogni- 
tion is an empty void, i.e,, devoid of any foundation in the external 
world; because we do not perceive any dift'crence in form between 
the Cognition and its object; what is apprehended by the senses 
is only the Cognition; from which we conclude that there is bo 
form or shape of any object apart from that Cognition itself.” 

SKdhara's answer to this is as follows: — This would be so if 
the Cognition had the form of the ObjSeot; as a matter of fact, 
however. Cognition has no form; it is only the external object 
that has form, and is actually apprehended as existing in external 
space. Then again, the objective of the Sense-^Cognition is the 
Object^ not another Cognition; and thus for the simple reason that 
Cognition, having only a momentary existence, (especially accord- 
ing to the Buddhist Idealist), could never continue to exist till 
the appearance of the other Coguitihn of which it could form the 
objective. Further, it is only after the Object becomes cognised 
that the person comes to cognise the Cognition, which he does 
through a subsequent Inference; the existence of the Cognition 
being only inferred from the fact of the Object having been 
cognised. Thus there can be ho simultaneity between the Cogni- 
tio7b of the Object and the Cognitwi of that Cognition. It may 
be true that it is the Cognition of the object that appean first, 
but it is not the fbcst to become cognised; it sometimes happens 
that even a cognised object is spoken of ‘as not-cogtiised; when, 
for instance, one is speaking of the past, he says, ‘ I never knew 
this thing;' though in reality he really knew it. Further, the 
form of the Cognition is never apprehended except in terms of the 
Object; which could not he the case if they were cognised simul- 
taneously. Hence the Cognition can never be regarded as the 
objective of Sense-perception. 

Hven if the Cognition and the Objieot were identical in form, 
it is the Cognition that diould have to be denied separate existence, 
not the Object, which is actually perceived. In reality, however, 
th^.two are not identical in form; when we cognise a Cognition, — 
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and this is always through Inference from the 'faot Of the- Object 
being cognised ^ — we infer it without a form, simply * Cogni- 
tio-n/ not as the cognition of a particular object. 

As a matter of fact, whenever the perception of cloth appears, 
it does so only when the yarns composing the cloth are there, which 
establishes a permanent connection between, the Cognition and the 
Object cognised, in the shape of the cloth ^ whose existence there- 
fore cannot be denied. If there were no such connection between 
the Cognition and the Object cognised, it might be possible to 
have the cognition of the colfh^ when the object before the eye 
is the jar. 

All this goes io prove that the Cognition has a real substratum 
in the extenal world. — {Shahara-^BJidsya. Trs., pp. 12 — ^15.) 

In the above account, Shahara has disposed of Idealism in 
both its formsr-^in the common form where the reality of the 
External Object alone is denied, while that of the Idea or Cogni- 
tion is admitted, — ^as mamentary^ by the Buddhist, and as pernm- 
nent by the VedQntin, — ^and also in the extreme form of the 
Buddhist Nihilism, Shungavada^ according to which all is 
‘ ShCmya,^ mere ‘Void.’ — ^This latter extreme view, however, has 
been confuted by implication only; the direct confutation has 
been directed entirely to the . proving of the reailfy of the 
external object: the idea being that when the reality of the Object 
has been established, that of the Idea or Cognition cannot be 
denied. 

According to the intei*pretation of the Brhafi^ th^re is no 
reference to the extreme Nihilism, in the Bhdsya^ when it speats 
of ‘ Shiiny a ‘Void;’ all that it means is that the Cognition is 
‘VOID’ — i,e,, devoid of all external background. — ^This same inter- 
pretation of the Bhasya has the support of Kumdrila also, 
according to whom the question considered by the Bhasya with the 
#words ‘ Shunyastu, etc.’ is — Is it a fact that Cognition is able to 
function only when Objects like the Pillar have a real existence 
in the external world? — or is it that Cognition rests in itself, and 
not in any objiect extraneous to. i'^self? 

(B) Prabhakara’s View of the Beauty op the External WoRii> 

The Idealist having put forward 'th^ view that ‘‘ there is no 
reW Object in tbe external wqrl^.;, whenever -^e.b^vq the cognition 
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of things, — like the wall, for instance, — it is baseless, being due 
entirely to the Y&san&j Predisposition, present in the mind of 
the congiser/* — ^the answer of Prahhakara is as follows: — 
{Br'katly p. 69 et. seq ,) — ^Whenever we have to find out the cause 
of a certain effect, we always assume a cause which accounts for 
the appearance of the effect, — and not one which would be de- 
structive of the effect. In the case of Dreams and other Cognitions, 
the Cognition that appears clearly manifests external things; this 
effect in the form of such a Cognition cannot be explained except 
on the basis of the real existence of the external things; and when 
one thing is not possible without another, the latter is regarded 
as its cause. Hence the only right view is that it is the external 
thing which is the cause, the basis ^ of the said Cognition. In fact, 
no Cognition is ever apprehended as being without an external 
basis. Por these reasons, the Perception brought about by the 
senses cannot be due merely to the Predisposition present in the 
mind of the observer. Some dreams may certainly be accounted 
for on the basis of this Predisposition due to the thoughts and 
anxieties in the mind of the man when going to sleep, but it is not 
so in all cases. In ony ease it is not so in the case of our "Wakhig 
Cognition^ which is perfectly well-defined. In cases of Wrong 
Cognition of things, what happens is that there is no Cognition 
of the things at all, not that the thing cognised has no existence 
in the external world. 

Says the Idealist , — ** Cognition is the property of the Soul, 
or of the' Hind, or of Consciousness itself. — ^What is meant is that 
Sarrivit (Objiective Ideation, or Perception) is actually perceived ; 
if it were not perceived then there could be no perception of things 
at all; and yet what is formless cannot be perceived. There is 
only one form, in the shape of what is perceived a parti- 

cular odour; this is the form therefore which must belong to the 
Percepeion; this Samvit (Perception) is not in the form, of the 
Soul, or of the Mind; as these two exist even without the Cogni- 
tion; hence Perception (Samznt) cannot be identified with the Soul 
or with the Mind. It is only right to identify jt with Conscious- 
ness (JUdna); ^ .that ^hat ,is petceived is only the Samvit^ 
Objective Ideation, not jany external oliject in the shape, of Sound 
and the rest.^' 

.<»'*■ *■ 

What is meant by the Idealist (says the J^ivximal&, p. 78) is 
as follows: — “ What is perceived* is , Samvit (Objective Idea- 
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tioa) ; if there were two distinct factors in the Perception — in ihh 
shape of Cognition {JndTw) and Object, then there would be three 
forms in the Perception — (1, of the Perception, Samvit itseM, 
2. of Consciousness and S-. of the Object). While what is actual** 
ly manifested is only one form, the Bine, for instance If this 
Blue colour belonged to the Object or to Consciousness, then the 
Perception {Sam'&it^ the Objective Ideation) itself would be formless, 
and hence imperceptible; and if the Perception is imperceptible, 
the Object and Consciousness also would be imperceptible. 
Hence, Cognition must be regarded as devoid of any correspond- 
ing real external object.^* 

# 

PrahJiahara^ $ SiSdhdmta on this matter is as follows: — 
(Brhat^^Rjuvimald, pp. 80 ei, seq,) — The Sarhvit (Percep- 
tion, Objective Ideation) and the Object — both are 

perceived ; not so Consciousness ( Tndnd) ; — ^though the 

form perceived is one only, yet the Perception (Santvit) is not the 
only entity involved, because hoth — Perception as well as the 
Object — are both equally manifested in every act of Perception. 
Though the Sajhvit (Perception) by itself is formless ^ yet it is 
perceptible, because the form in which it appears is only that of 
the resultant of the act of Perception ; alid this Besultant does not 
stwd in need of another form. The JnSma has to be admitted as 
the direct cause of the said Suifivit, which could not come about 
without cause. The question arising as to what is 
tion) — the answer is that it is the cause leading ^ the effect in the 
form of the said Objective^! d eat f on or Perception. This effect, in 
the form ''of Qtijective-Ideation, must have a cause; the periaianent 
Soul cannot be that cause; for were it so, then the ideation also 
would have to be eternal; but the Cognition that is inferred is a 
ffeethig one; and when this Cognition is inferred as the cause of 
Perception or Objective Ideation; it is so only in the form of Blue 
aff^d siOch external things. -Thus all Cognitions must be based 
upon real objects. 

The next question is — ** If the Blue Object is what is per- 
ceived, how ebout .the Perceptiop itself? Is it perceived or not? 
If it is not perceived, its existence •should not he admitted.*’ — ^The 
nneirer to this is as f ollows : — jjp. 82 ef. $eq,) The Percep- 
tion (or Objective Ideation) is certainly 'perceived, but it is per- 
ceived as Perception, not as a pereeptihle object; i.e., the Pere^- 
. ' Ft 9 - * - 
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tioR is perceived by itself, not as the object of another Perception-; 
even without being an object ^ it manifests itself; it is not neces- 
sary that everything' that is perceived should be percieved as an 
ohjeeU When therefore the* term ‘ perceptible * is applied to 
Perception, -it is only' in the sense of its being perceived directly, 
by itself, not in the sense of its forming the object of sensuous 
cognition. The said Perception cannot be regared as unperceivedy 
because it is on the basis of Perception itself being perceptible 
that things perceived are regarded as such. This Perception 
however leads on to Cognition (Jndna)^ which is puely 
inferred as the cause of the said Perceptibn or Ohjective Ideation. 
The inference is this : - — This. Objective Ideation (Perception), is an 
effect ;-r-it must therefore have a cause; ‘this cause is the' JHama 
(Cognition). As a matter of fact, all men are cognisant of this 
two-fol^ form — one the effect in the form of the Samvit, Percep- 
tion, the .Objective Ideation, and the other the ravfts, in the form 
of 'the Cognition. Thus then apart from the Objective 

Ideation or Perception, there is the Cognition and a,lBO the Object, — 

(5f., p. to.) • , ’ 

P^abh&hira (Br,^ p. 64) has also dra'wn a distinction between 
the terms ^^.SamvSdya * (Perceptible) and * P.rameya ’ (Cogni^able^n 
It is P erception where .the form of the ohj'ect is clearly manifested 
^ .a fac^'tpr ; . vrhile ip. Praw/iti or Oognition there is no Ohjectivf 
Xdefition, hcipce,no other formj consequently Cognition cannot he 
regarded as peirceptdhle; also because Cognition is fleeting, momen- 
tary; hence at the; -time, that the Cognition ;of that Cognition 
appears , it , -will have ceased to exist ; hence it could not be 
^e!rceit7ed.-rr-HePce it follows- that — ^ Until the Object has been 
cognised, nd one apprehends the Cognition ; it is only after the 
Object has been cognised, that the Cognition comes to be inferred^ 
{fshaharc^,., 

Proin all 'this we' conclude that the entire cognitive pheno- 
menon is not based wholly upon Vasanaa^ PredisposiMonft, it is, 
based upon real o'bje.cts in. the external world. 

(C) ItRAIilTT OP THE3 PxTEBNAU WORM> AOCOEMNG TO KuKARILA 

The M^mdThsaka lays stress Ppon the reality of the external 
world, because, if Cognition had no real basis in the external 
"World, all that has been dfJclared in , the Yeda 'in regard to the 
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worldly and supernatural results . following from , actions would 
be meaningless. (Shlo. Va. — Nirdlamhcwi^vdda, 3)- — ^Tbe needs 
of the situation cannot be met by postulating tbe ‘ Illusory 
Beality * of things; because what is real cannot be ilivsory, and 
what is illmory cannot be real (6). — ^Whatever is is real, whatever 
is not is uTvreal; and there can be no two kinds of reality — true real- 
ity and untrue (illusory) reality (ID). — The opposite view is re- 
presented by (1) the Yogdchara — Buddhist Idealist — ^who postu- 
lates the Cognition, Idea, Vijndna, but without a real substratum 
in the external world; and (2) by the Mddhyainika — Buddhist, — 
the Nihilist — ^who does not admit even the Idea. Both are agreed 
as to the unreality of the external world (14-15). 

This is the reason why the Mimdrhsaha makes it his business 
to demolish the arguments set forth by the Idealists and Nihilists 
and seeks to establish, by his own arguments, the reality of the 
external world. Kumdnrila has done this ih geat detail in the two 
bhapters of his Shlokavartiha where he shows that the reasonings 
set forth by the other party are entirely fallacious, even on 
technical logical grounds. — The main positive argument that 
Kumdrila has put forward in support of the Beality of things is 
this — “ The idea that Cognitions have a real basis in the external 
world must be true, — ^because it is an idea that is never sublated, — 
just as the idea of Dreams being false is never sublated^ ’*(79). — ^He 
goes a step further, and declares (107-108) that even Dream- 
Cognition is not entirely devoid of an external basis; even there 
we have the cognition of external things; with this difference that 
the things cognised are cognised as things' related to place, and 
time other than the real ones. — Similarly in all cases of Wrong 
Cognition, there is always some sort of external basis.-^Nor can 
we admit of the Idealist’s explanation that all cognitions are, the 
products of Ydsandj’ Predisposition — and hence they need not 
presuppose an. external basis. Because mere 'Verbal juggle^ — ^the 
using of the word ‘ VdsaM ’—cannot explain away the real 
state of things. — {Nirdlarnbana^dda^ 107 et, seq,}, 

It is a universally recognised fact that what is apprehen.ded 
by a cognition is something which is endowed with a definite 
colour, size and shape. — ^The question that has to be considered 
is — To what does all this colour, etc., belong? To the Cognition 
itself? or to something exterior to it? (Shunyavfida, 8-9.) 
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TLe Idealist view is that the colour, etc., tliat are apprehend- 
ed belong to the Cognition or the Idea itself, so that there is no 
need for postulating an external object, — especially because all 
parties are agreed that the colour, etc., are manifested in the 
Cognition (19) ; — ^there is no proof of the fact that the Cognition 
has any connection with an external object (49). — ^That the form 
belongs to the Cognition is proved by the fact that it is apprehend- 
ed when the Cognition is there, and not apprehended when the 
Cognition is not there (53). 

Kumdrila'a answer to this is as follows : -^According to the 
Idealist’s view the Cognition itself would be both whctt apprehends 
and what is apprehended; which is absurd (64). Cognition can- 
not be both apprehejider and the apprehended; both parties are 
agreed that it is the apprehender ; so that the apprehended must 
be something other than the Cognition (147-143). — In as much as 
a Cognition cannot apprehend itself, what is apprehended by it 
must be something exterior to itself ; and on account of the diver- 
sity of the causes of Cognition, — such causes consisting of the 
Sense-organs, etc. — 'it is only one object that is apprehended by 
one Cognition, not all objects by all Cognitions. Whatever objiect 
is presented to us in whatever form by the Cognition as appre- 
.handed by itself is naturally accepted by us to be of that form 
(2215—227). 

The ShdstrudlpU^u (p-, 37) explains that the Perception of an 
object ends, not in a further cognition of that Perception, but in 
the Aparok^ya or P ratyaki^atd — i,e,. Direct Apprehended/ness — 
of that object, — and that every act of Perception involves a certain 
relationship between the pereeiver and the perceived, — the 
fonrner being the Agent and the latter the Object. This Agent- 
Object relationsrip is not possible without some activity on the 
part of the Agent ; hence the presence of this Helationship leads 
to the Inference of its invariable concomitant, — viz., the action of 
the Agent ; and it is this action, which, in the case of knowledge, 
is known as Cognition; and it has been shown to be inferah^ from 
the relationship between the cognising Soul and the cognised 
Phject. 



CHAPTER YII 

THINGS OF THE WORLD 

We Lave seen that the things of the World — the iJbjects of 
Cognition — are real. Now there arises the question — What are 
these things? Under what general heads are they classified by the 
MlnHimmkaf So far we have not met with any systematic 
account of these ‘ Padurthas ’ or categories, in the Bhmyaj or in 
the BihatJ or in the Shlokavartika or in the T antra vdrtika^ 

(A) Shabara. 

The only indication that w’e find in the Bhiisya is under Su. 
10.3.44, where ‘kinds of things^ are mentioned as Dravya (Sub- 
stance), Guna (Quality),* Karma (Action) and Avayava (Consti- 
tuent Part). 


(B) Phabhakara. 

regards the Prdhhdkara view, we gleam the following 
from Prakaratjtapafichika : — 

Prefacing the proof of ‘Similarity’ as a distinct categoiy 
(on p. 110) it says that it cannot come under any of the well- 
known categories — Substance, Quality, xlction. Community, In- 
herence and Ultimate Individuality; which ai*e precisely- the six 
categories of the TaUhesika, But in regard to -the -last, Ultimate 
Individuality, it adds that ‘ People learned in this Science do not 
accept any such categoiy^.' From this it is clear that Prdhhdkara 
admits the first five categories of the T aUliesikay and he posits 
‘Similarity’ in place of the V ainheshikd" s (Ultimate 

Individuality). — The same work (on the same page, 110) provides 
the following account of this ‘ Similarity/ — It is something 
entirely different from Subatarhce and the other categories, as is 
proved by the fact that it enters into our Consciousness exactly 
in the same manner as any other category, and our Consciousness 
is the sole criterion regarding the existence of things. This 
‘ Similarity ’ cannot be regarded as a ‘ Suhstancsy* because it is 
found in Quality and Action also, and no Substance is known to 
subsist in the latter, though we speak o£ similar colours^ similar 
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actions, and so fortli. — Similarity cannot be classed under Jdti, 
Community; because it does not form tbe basis of any compreben- 
sive conception (says BvlmU, MS. p. 86). — ^Inheence is a kind of 
Relation, hence Similarity cannot be classed under that. As 
regards ihe V aishesika category of ‘ Vishe§a,^ Ultimate 
Individuality, it is only the quality of Separateness, which 
separates — dift'erenciates — the ultimate substances in* the shape 
of Atoms. Whatever it is, it is quite contrary ' to Simiila/rity , 
For these reasons Sirmlarity must be regarded as a distinct cate- 
gory ; it is apprehended as subsisting in perceptible - things', 
through the apprehension of such qualities, actions and constitu- 
ents as are common to the things concerned. 

As regards Shakti, Potency, Force, Power, as a distinct 
category — ^we learn from the Prakaraumpanchikd (pp. 81-82) as 
follows: — Everything in the world is found to be possessed of 
some sort of Shakti, Potency, Power or Capacity; it cannot be 
perceived, but it can be inferred; for instance. Fire is always seen 
to bring about a certain Effect, in the shape of Burning; but the 
same Fire, when under the influence of certain incantations, fails 
to bring about that effect; there has been no change in the visible 
form of the Fire that can account for this phenomenon^ the 
visible form of the Fire remaining exactly the same in both cases. 
This leads us to the conclusion that there is something in the 
Fire by virtue of which it can Bum, and in the absence whereof 
it cannot burn. From this we are led on to conclude that in all 
things there is something which enables them to produce their 
Effects, being ■ deprived of which they are unable to do so.. To 
this imperceptible something, we give the name Sliakii, Potency 
Power, or Capacity. — ^In eternal things this Potency is eternal, 
but in transitory things it is brought into existence along with 
the things themselves. This Shakti cannot* -be the. same as 
Samshdra, Embellishment ; as this latter is ephemeral' in Eteifnal 
things also. .. . 

Karman, * Action/ p,lso is one of the perceptible oategorieb. 
When a thing moves, what we actually see is, not the moving of 
the thing, but only the various conjunctions and disjunctions 
that the thing passes through with certain points in space; the 
expression ‘ the thing moves * also refers to these same conjunc- 
tions and disjunctions; and yet these conjunctions and disjXinctioiis 
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rannot be regarded as file 'Action’ o£ wovhig, because the Action 
siibsists entirely in the active thing, while the conitinctions and dis- 
junctions subsist in outside points of space; and as it is only these 
conjiinctioiiB and disjunctions that are seen. Action cannot be 
held to be perceptible; it can- only be inferred (from the said 
conjunctions* and disjunctions). (PraJcaregnapanchiJcd, pp^ 78-79.) 
This is not adnaitted by the followers of Kttmdrihi (see ShdstTBkr 
dlpik&y p. 60). 

Samar dya^ Inherence, says the FmharanapancJvikd^ (pp. 36- 
37) cannot be regarded as everlasting ; because it is actually found 
to be" ephemeral; for instance, the Inherence between the Com- 
munity and the Individual comes into existence when that Indivi- 
dual is produced, and perishes as soon as that Individual perishes. 

As ifegards SuhHance, we find four — ^Earth, Water, Air and 
Fire — mentioned in the Prakaranapaiichikd (p. 24), where also we 
find, the term ‘ Gaganddayah? ; so Gagana^ Akasha, would be the 
fifth; (6) Soul, is admitted to be a Snbstance under the 

chapter called Taftrdloka, where also (7) Manaif, Mind, is men- 
tioned as a Suhstance whose contact with the Soul brings about 
Cognition, Pleasure and Pain etc. ^ Again on p. 84, we find the 
Eternal Substances enumerated, wherein, apart from Atom^^ 
AhlJiha and Atwan (Soul), we also find Time (8) and Space (9). 
As regards Tamas^ Darhness, which some peojle regard as a 
Svh^fance by itself, the Praharanapafichihl (pp, 142 — ^145) says it 
is only absence of Light, Of the Sithstancen^ Earth, Water, Air 
and Fii^e are perceptible by the visual as also by the Tactile 
Orgah; Akdsha and the rest cannot be regarded as perceptible, 
because they cannot be seen or touched or heard. {Praharana- 
pafichiha, p. 24.) Akasha cannot be seen by. the eye, because it 
is devoid of colour; if it bad colour, it would also be tangible; as 
Colour and Tangibility go together, the whiteness that appears in 
Ahdsha belongs to the patches of Fire hanging in the atmosphere; 
and the Darkness noticed at night, is not the quality of atiything, 
it is '.only absence of Light: if it were something positive, it would 
be 'Visible during the day also. (Pralaranapaftchikd, pp. 143- 
144.) In this connection it may be ^ noted that as Ahlsha is im- 
perceptible, it cannot form one of the constituents of the Body, 
Though Akasha. cannot be perceived, it can be inferred as the 
SitWTOtuTn of Sound; Sound cannot belong to tbe source from 
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Twliicli it proceeds, because tbe organ of Hearing can apprehend 
only what it can get at, reach, and it can never get at the source 
of Sound. {Prakarananafbchika, p. 145.) 

The touch of Air is nei.ther hot nor cold; its apparent coolness 
is due to the water-particles hanging in the Air, and the Heat 
to the fire-particles floating in it. pp. 77-78.) 

Among Qualities, Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch, Number, 
Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority 
Posteriority, Pleasure, Pain, Desiire, Aversion &nd Effort are 
perceptible. — Conjunction is of three kinds — (1) Due to both 
members, (2) Due to the action of either of them and (8) Due to 
another Conjunction. (Pra. Paft,^ pp. 26 and 151.) 

Composite ^^holes or Aggregates are of four kinds- — ^Earth, 
Water, Fire and Air: the first three are of large dimensions, and 
having colour, are perceptible by the senses, by the organ of 
Tovch and by the organ of Vision. Air being devoid of colour, 
is perceptible by the organ of Tonch alone. — The Atoms of these 
substances are, by their very nature, imperceptible; so also is the 
compound of two atoms ; as the large dimension, which is a neces- 
sary condition in all perceptibility, is present only in such sub- 
stances as have many, i-e., not less than three constituent particles. 
— Akdsha, Tim.€ and Space, even though of large Dimensions, are 
not perceptible, as tbey are devoid of Touch and Colour. 

This is all we can glean from Prahhakara Sources, but a 
comparatively recent work, the Sarvasiddhantarahasya, supplies 
us with the following information. — According to the Prahhakara, 
there are the following categories — Substance, Quality, Actian, 
Community, Paaratantratd (which appears to be the same as 
Subsistence or Inherence), Shahti (Potency, Power, Capacity), 
Similarity and Number. Action is inferred from the disiunotioin 
of a thing from one point in Space apd its conjunction with an- 
other. Inherence is not Eternal, because' it subsists in perish- 
able things also, and being a relation thereof, „ it could not be 
eternal. Nor can it be one; it is as many as there are things in 
the world- Potency, Power or Capacity is the common name 
given to that by virtue of , which. Substances, Qualities mid 
Actions and Communities come to be regarded as the ' Cause ' of 
things; it is to be inferred from particular Effects; it is lEbernal 
in Eternal things, and perishable in perishable things. Similarity, 
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!ike Potency, cannot come under any other category, and hence has 
to he regarded as a distinct category. The ^ VishSsa/ UltiTnate 
iThdividuality, of the VaisJiesika cannot be a category; because the 
differentiation among Eternal things — ^like AJcdsha, Atoms, etc-, — 
for the ptirpose whereof the VisTiifa has been posited — can always 
be done on the basis of the ordinary qualities of the things con- 
cerned. 

Apart from other things the mention in this work of 'Number^ 
as ' a distinct category by itself appears to be clearly wrong ; as the 
PraharanapaficTiika (on p. 64) speaks of Numher as a 'Quality ^ 
In reference to Darkness as a Substance, and its perceptibility, 
there is an interesting T^erse current among Pandits: — 

• ?Rn s[s?r 

" The Upholder of Darkness as an independent Substance 
argues — * Darkness is a Substance, because it is black, like the 
eTar,' — whereupon the other party puts forward the confutation — 

•' If it had colour, it should be amenable to Touch also.’ — ^In 
order to weaken the force of this confutation, says the poet, the 
fair-faced girl bears the mass of black hair, in order to show that 
Darkness is both dark-coloured and tangible.” 

(C) Things op the World — ^According to Ktjmarila. 

The SarvasiddhantaraTiasya has the following: — 

All categories, according to the Bliatpi, are classed 
under two heads — Bhdva^ Positive, and Al'kova, IfTegative. 
The latter is of four kinds — Prior iN'egation, Utter Destruction, 
Absolute Negation and Mutual Negation. — ^Positive cate- 

categories, there are four, — viz^^ Substance, Quality, Action 

and Community. Of Substance, there are eleven — Earth, 
Water, Eire, Air, AkasOy Space, Time, Soul, Mind, 
Darkness and Sound. Some people mention Gold as the twelfth. 
Of Qualities, there are thirteen — viz.. Colour, Taste, Odour, 
Touch, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, 
Priority, Posteriority, Gravity, Eluidity and Yiscidity. — Of Actions 
E. 9 
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tliere are five — Thromng up wads and the rest. — Oommu- 
nities there are two — Higher and Lower. Shakti (Potency) and 
Sladrshya (Similarity) are included under ‘ Substance.’ Of 
Potency, there are two kinds — Sahaja, Inborn, and Adhyeya 
Extraneous, Imposed from without. 

All that we can glean from the original Bhatta sources is 
as follows: — 

'Similarity’ cannot be a distinct category by itself ; if it were 
so, we could not account for the varying degrees of Similarity 
between things and things. Hor is there any reason for regard- 
ing it as a category; in fact, it consists only in the presence in 
one thing of the character and conditions present in another 
thing.* {STiastrad^iM, p. 62.) 

As regards Karman, Action, it is not something to be inferred 
(as held by Prahhakara)^ it is directly perceived. — It cannot be 
regarded as only Inferred \ because it could be inferred only as 
the non-constituent cause of the conjNinctions and disj^unctions of 
the ac^e object with points in space; and as such, it would have 
to be cognised as subsisting in that thing as well as in Space. 
As a matter of fact, however, it is cognised in the thing only. 
Action must be regarded as perceived; we actually see the thing 
passing through certain conjunctions and disjunctions with points 
in Space ; but the cognition that we have is that what brings about 
these conjunctions and disjunctions lies in the thing and not in 
Space; and that which forms the basis of this cognition is called 
the Action of the thing- {Shastradipika^ p. 60.) 

Sama/o&ya, ' Inherence,’ is denied — (vide ShloJcc^drtiJcB, 
1.1.4, PratyaJcsa, 146 — ^160) — as a relation, between the Com- 
munity and the Individual, for instance. Because so long as the 
Individual has not come into existence, there can be no real rela- 
tion, as there is only one of the two relatives concerned ; and after 
the Individual has come into existence, before the relation has 
been established, it cannot be regarded as a permanent, insepar- 
able, relationship. In fact the relationship cannot be anything 
distinct from the things themselves among whom it is supposed 
by the (Vedshe^Jca) to subsist. 



CHAPTER YIII 

HEAVEMT 

The name ^ Heaven ’ is applied to that happy state which is 
entirely free from all touch of pain, and which, as such, is 
desired by all men. (Praiara^panckikd, pp. 100-108.) This is a 
paraphrase of the well-known definition provided in the Vishnu- 
PuTdw — 

?Rr 5r ^ i 

Sukha, Happiness, Pleasure, is not mere absence of ^ain- In 
the ahsmce of pain what we feel is only that there is no pain; the 
feeling being purely negative; so that what we are conscious of 
in the Soul by itself is as without pain^ not as with some positive 
quality. On the other hand, when we feel happy or pleased, we 
are conscious of something positive, — a positive quality, as 
belonging to the Soul; or more exactly, the Soul as endowed with 
a positive quality. — {Prakaranapanchikd, p. 149.) 



CHAPTER IX 

JATI 

(A) JiTi, SiMAinrA, — C lass, Gent7S, Commotitt, ‘ Uotveesal ’ 
Preliminary Note, 

Tke NyayorSutra and its couamentaries liave drawn a distinc- 
tion between tbe terms ' JdU ’ and ‘ Akrti,^ the former is used in 
the usual sense of the * Universal,^ but the latter is used in the 
sense of * Configuration* ; and according to them the denotation 
of the Word consists collectively in Vyakti (Individual), Akrti 
(Configuration or Pigure) and Jdti (Universal). {NydyorSutra^ 
2.2.68.) In later Nyaya-literature, however, the distinction 
appears to have been dropped, and in discussions relating to the 
denotation of Words, we meet with the two words, ^ Vyakti * 
(Individual) and ^ Jdti ^ (Universal) only. 

There has been no such distinction between ^ JdH^ and 
^AkrtiV in Mimamsa literature ; in fact the two have been distinctly 
identified. Por instance, Shaihara says (under Su. 1.3.33) Rszfg- 

KtunJirila also says (in Shlokav&rUka, 
on Vanavdda 3) that Akrti is the same as * Jdti ^ or ‘ Sdmdnya 
and he distinctly denies the connotation attributed to the term 
^ Akrti * by the Naiydyika; he says {Tantravdrtika^ Trs. pp. 330- 
331) that the term, " Akrti ’ does not stand for Configuration or 
Shaye or Pigure. 

(B) SHABAm’s View or the " UinvERSAL * 

On the question of the denotation of words, the Mim^saka*s 
view is that the word denotes the Class, Community, /dti, also 
called Akrti, (See below under VerhaL Cognition.) 

He also holds that the Word, its denotation and the relation 
between the two, — all this is eternal, having no beginning or end. 

. In order to shake this view, his opponent asks — When you 
say that it is the Universal, Class or Community that is denoted 

the Word, — ^is this Universal, an accomplished entity, or some- 
thing that is to be brought about, produced?” 

fiS 
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TKe answer is tib.at^ beings actually perceiTed, it cannot be 
sometbing yet to be accomplisbedy as wbat is perceived -is only 
an accomplisbed entity. 

This notion of Jati^ Universal, cannot be a mere illusion. 
No conception can be regarded as illusory and false unless we 
find a more reliable conception to the contrary, which negatives 
and sets aside the conception in question. 

The opponent argues — We find such conceptions as Series , 
Group, Forest — all conceived as single entities, — while in reality 
there are no such single entities apart from the many component 
individuals. That is, the Series is nothing apart from the in- 
dividual factors, the Group is nothing apart from the component 
members, and the Forest is nothing apart from the trees composing 
it; the comprehensive conception of the Community or Universal 
as an entity, must, therefore, be a misconception and a mere 
illusion.’’ 

The answer to this is that the Forest is actually perceived as 
a single entity; and the validity of this fact of Sense-perception 
cannot be denied. If you deny this, you might as well deny the 
real existence of the trees themselves and reduce yourself to the 
position of the Buddhist Idealist. . . . Merely because the 
Forest is not perceived apart from the trees, it does not follow that 
it does not exist as an entity. {Shahara-Bhdsya Trs., p. 21 et seq^) 

In all cases — such, for instance, as the Yedic text to the effect 
that the ‘ Altar should be made like the Shyhna,^ the term 
' Shyena ’ (Kite) must be taken as denoting the Universal or 
Community. — ^In fact terms like * Cow ’ are always understood in 
the sense of an Individual belonging to a particular Community ; 
and what is directly denoted by the term is the Community ; and 
this cognition of the Community leads to the cognition of the 
Individual. In this way, as the term denotes the Community, and 
through that, the Individual also, there would be no dissociation 
between the Individual and the acts prescribed by words denota- 
tive of Communities and Individuals. (Su. 1.3.30 — 35, Shaharor 
Bh3§ya, Trs., pp. 118 — ^124.) 

(C) JaTI, ‘ UnIVESSAL ’ ^AcCOEDING to PxABHlKAKA. 1 ^ 

We have a full account of the Prabhakara^s view of 
Community, * Universal ’ in the Bfliai^Idjuvimoda, pp. 163 — 173; 
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and it lias been clearly set forth in the PraTiXira/isafpa^ (pp. 
17— 32)^ 

There is a difference of opinion among philosophers regard- 
ing the exact character of ‘ J dti * : — -(1) according to some the 
notion of ‘ Jati ’ is purely imaginary, illusory ; (2) according to 
others it is a real entity, but not apart from the individuals 
wherein it subsists, and as such is cognisable only along with 
these latter; (3) others again hold that it has a real existence of 
its own, apart from the individuals comprising it, and its existence 
can be cognised through Inference; (4) lastly, according to some, 
it is different as well as non-dift'erent from the individuals com- 
prising it, and is apprehended by Perception. According to 
Prabkdkara the Jdti is something real, distinct from the Indivi- 
duals which are its substrata, receptacle, and is perceptible by 
the senses. Says the Kdrikd — 

When we properly analyse the notion of ,Jdti, we find that the only 
basis that we have for accepting any such thing lies in our Con- 
ception of some sort of N on-differenoe among a number of things 
which are known to be different individually. 

The JBuddhist Idealist, consistently with the doctrine of 
Ufimerml, Perpetual Fhia^ denies all aggregates, and hence the 
Jdti also, which is only an aggregate of Individuals. 

The Idealist’s conclusion is that,— ‘‘ the Jdti has no real 
existence, nor are there any substances which could be the 
substratum of JdiiJ* 

For a detailed discussion, from the Buddhist point of view, 
the reader is referred to Shdntarak§ita^ s Tattvasaidgraha (Translat- 
ed in the Gaekwad'^s Oriented Series, Vol. 80, pp. 402 — 445). 

Prabhakara’s answer to the Idealist position against Jdti is 
as follows: — 

The proof of the existence of anythfing must ultimately 
rest in our own consciousness, and it cannot be denied that there 
are present, in our consciousness, distinct cognitions of the gross 
or aggregated forms of things and what is thus distinctly cognised 
should not have its existence denied. As regards the constitution 
od the gross or aggregated substance, it must exist as we actually 
^^eeive it; it is. usade up of subtle constituent particles is 
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implied by its very nature ; in fact, mtbout tbis, our conception of 
it would be impossible. Such, being the indisputable fact, it 
becomes necessary to find an explanation for the fact of a number 
of subtle particles combining to make up a gross and aggregated 
object. The only explanation possible is that a number of parti- 
cles, coming into conjunction among themselTes, tend to bring 
into existence a single object, which being perceptible, (while 
the psurticles themselTes may be imperceptible), is called gross or 
oi^gg^egate; a single conjunction subsisting over all the component 
particles, and that same Conjunction tending to combine all the 
said particles into one aggregated whole. Thus in bringing about 
one aggregated whole, the constituent particles are the material 
or constituent cause, and their conjunction is the immaterial cause. 

This aggregate subsists in all the component particles collect- 
ively, and not in each of the particles severally. It is not 
necessary for all the particles to be perceived before the^io^oZe is 
perceived, because the whole is something di-ffierent from the parts ; 
and as in every case the ' cause ’ that we are justified in assuming 
is only that which is sufficient 'to account for a certain given 
effect, — for the perception of the whole^ we must regard as its 
necessary cause, the perception of only those parts without which 
the perception of the whole would not he possible; as a matter of 
fact, if only a few of the parts are perceived, it is enough to bring 
about the perception of the whole. Then, again, the fact of the 
whole being always found together with the parts is due to one 
being the cause of the other. That the whole is yet something 
different from the parts is shown by the fact that the two give rise 
to entirely different effects in our consciousness; e.^., the whole 
gives rise to the notion of something that is OTie and e^ensive; 
while the parts produce the notion- of things many in number and 
small. 

The existence of the aggregated whole having been proved, 
the existence of the Jafi cannot he denied, merely on the ground 
that there can he no whole made of the parts. 

This Community, * Universal,' /dtt, is eternal, and when a 
new Individual comes into existence, which belong to that 
what is bom is not the J&H, but the relation of the existing Jad 
to that particular individual. This relation, which is Inherence. 
is hot eternal (according to the Mwpnamsalea), Siaiilarly wheair{,| 
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certain indiTidual ceases to exist, what ceases is only its relation 
to the * Universal,* which continues to exist in other individuals. 

The Universal resides in its entirety in every Individual; as 
is clear from the fact that we recognise the same Universal in 
every . Individual. ITor is the Universal ever perceived apart from 
the Individuals. It is perceptible by the senses, as is shown by 
the fact that its cognition is brought about by its coming into 
contact with the organs of perception, though it is the Individual 
in which it subsists which is in direct contact with the sense- 
organs. 

While admitting such JMis, Universale, as ^Substance,’ 
‘Quality* and the like, the PrahhdJcara does not admit of the 
summum genus ‘Satta,* ‘Being,* as including all that esji-sts; and 
this for the simple reason that we have to accept such a Jdti as 
‘Substance* because we actually perceive a number of individual 
things as having certain characters in common ; an d on the basis 
of this perception we postulate the Jdti, ‘Substance.* We have 
no such cognition of a number of individual things merely as 
eitisting, and in the absence of such a conception, we have no basis 
for the postulating of such a Jdti as ‘Being.* The term ‘/Sattd,* 
‘Being,* in fact denotes only the individual existence of the thing 
and it does not denote any Jdti like ^SattdJ All that it means 
is that the thing has an individual esdstence of its own (not neces- 
sarily, forming part of an Aggregated Whole). 

Wor does Frahhdkara admit of such Jdtis as ‘BrdhTnoij^* , 
‘Ksattriya* and the like; as such Jdtis cannot be perceived by the 
senses. All that is meant by calling a man ^Brahmana^ is, not 
that he belongs to a certain Jdti, but only that he is descended 
from a particular line of ancestors. This also is the view of 
Kumdrila — {Shlo. Va. Va/na-Vdda, 29.) 

This purity of descent is to be accepted until there is sufficient 
evidence to the contrary. (T'ide TantravdrtiTca under 1.2.2.) 

(B) Kumabtla’s View of Jati, ‘ Univebsax * 

As Jaimini in his Sdtra 1.3.33 has declared the ‘Akrti* to be 
what is denoted by the Word,— and the Nydya-S'^tra and Bhdsya 
have recognised as something different from what is com- 

monly known as Jdti, ‘Class,* ‘Community,* ‘Genus,* ‘Universal,* — 
^umarila^ at the very outset, points out that it is Jdti itself which 
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has been called Akrii; so the Jdti is called Akrti in the sense that 
it is what serves to define the Individual. Samdnya also is 
another name given to Jdti, on the ground that it provides the basis 
for the common compreKensine notion of all individuals inclnded 
Tinder the Universal. Thus ^AkrtV and ^BSfmdnyd* are all 

synonyms. (Shlo, Vd. Akrti 3-4.) In regard to all things, there 
are two kinds of inclusive and e,rclusiv€. If it were not 

so, and if things were only ejrclusivey then they could never be 
conceived of as inclusive • and vice versa^ Thus there is a perma- 
nent and inseparable relationship between the Individual and the 
Class or Universal ; all individuals being included in the Universal ; 
and the Universal pervading over, embracing, all individuals (9). 
The Class or Universal is something that is distinct from the 
Individuals, and yet it embraces the Individuals and subsists in 
each one of them. It is through this that we come to have a 
single comprehensive unitary conception of several individuals 
under one head, — of all individual cows as ' ocw/ for, instance. It 
is to this something that people apply several names, such as 
^Sdmanya^* * Akrti* (17-18). The relationship between the 

Individuals and the Universal is natural, inherent in themselves — 
and not adventitious,, brought about by any causes (31). — Question 
— Why should the Universal ‘Cow* reside only in the animals 
with the develop, etc.?** Answer — Because it is the same as — 
consists of — ^these animals. Question — To what is the identity 
due?** Answer — ^To the very nature of the things concerned; t.e., 
several individuals come into existence only as identical with a 
particular Class or Community (47-48). — The difference there- 

fore that is perceived between the Class or Universal and the 
Individual is due to their very nature (50). — Question — “The 
Universal comprehends many Individuals, while the Indfi/cidual 
does not extend beyond itself, — how can then the two be the 
same?** — (63). — Answ&r — ^There is no incongruity in this; as there 
would be an incongruity only if the Universal subsisted in the 
many only, and the Individuals subsisted in each of themselves, 
to the exclusion of all else; as a matter of fact, however. Indivi- 
duals also, — ^in the form of the Universod — subsist m the many, 
also, and the Universal in the form of the IndividAial, subsists' 
exclusively in one only; hence there is no incongruity in the 
notion of the two being notrdifferent (54-55). — ^The Universal and 
the Individual being identical, what happens in actual experience 
F. 10 
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^8 tliat wlien the Universal character is cognised as non-different 
£fOxn the Individnal, the object becomes cognised as an Indivi- 
dual, the Universal lying latent in it, and helping its existence; 
?f.nd through these, the Universal does not present itself to our 
consciousness; and conversely, when the Individuals are cognised 
as non-different from the Universal, what is cognised is the Uni- 
versal, and the Individuals remain latent; lastly, when the object 
IS cognised in its mixed character, — ffj? an uidividual belonging 
to a particular -Z^nirersal or Community — ^then all notions of 
difference and non-difference between the two (Individual and the 
Universal) disappear (59 — 62).' — Join-, Universal, is not the same 
as Sdrupya, SiTnilarify of Forms among individual things (66). 

The Dewlap, etc., which have been spoken of as the charac- 
teristics of the Universal 'Cow/ are only its indicatives, and 
serve to distinguish that particular Universal from other Uni- 
versale (Vanavada 2 et. seq,). The notion of ^Universal ’ or 
‘Community* is universally admitted — ^by all parties ■ (14-15). — 
When Kkfti is spoken of as it is not the Configuration or 

ShfOpe thif-t is meant. Becat^ee no ^uch ‘configuration * is possible 
in the case of .‘Fire,* ‘Air* and such shapdess things (16). — ^In 
fact the *JMif is quite distinct from the confi.gurative shape (19). 
This Universal is eternal (23) ; it is perceptible by the senses (24). 
There are various ipdicatiorts whereby ope Universal is distin- 
guished frqm smot^ier; ti.ese indicatives consisting pf specialities 
of time,, place and dthpr tlungs. For instance, Qold is distingpishr 
ed JJrpm Copper otjier metals, by its colour ; Clarified Butter is 
distiijLguished fj^om Qil by. its taste and also by sme!p.; . the 
Bi;a}vmna ^d otjiej: castes are. distinguished. by parentage (26r-29). 
'No exception be taken to the subsistence of the Universal, in 
each indiyidu^l cpniprised within it, as it is a perceptible fact, 
and yet it is on^ only, (30). The all-pprvading charaotpr, a^-d the 
absence of constituent parts .are to. be a,Qcepted, as in the case of 
Sound. (31). . The questions also as to whether the Uriiveraal sub- 
sists in its^ entirety, or, only in part, in each. Individual, does not 
arise when the Universal is something indivisible, impartible, 
whole (33). So we havqto accept the fact as we perqeive it — ^tjhat 
the Universal suhsists in. the Individuals. And ag there is nothing 
incongruous in this notion, it cannot he suhiated or rQ.iected (42). 
Hence the conclusion put in the form of an Inferential Argument 
is — “The idea of Cow in regard to several powa must he due tq 
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a single entity in tlie shape of the Universal ‘ cow/— Because they 
are all cognised in the same form as Cow, like any single cow 
(44). The notion of ‘ cow ’ in regard to several cows is analogous 
to the notion of ^ forest ’ in regard to several trees (TO), but it is 
not exactly alike (96). 

Though the tJniversal is one, it is regarded as many when 
viewed in relation to the Individuals, and though the Individuals 
are mcmy, they are regarded as one, when viewed in relation to 
the Universal (86-86). 

Ahrti is cognisable by Sense-perception, and what is meant 
by Akrti is commonality, community, — ^not the conhguration or 
shape of things. If it meant the latter, it could not belong to 
such immaterial and incorporeal things as the Soul, Space, Time, 
Mind, Action, Quality, — all which have no shape at all. Then, 
again, the Akrti to which Substances, Qualities and Actions belong 
are overlapping, these classes varying in their extension, e.g., 
‘Thing’ is the largest class we can think of to which Substance 
belongs; and under ‘Substance’ come Barth, Water, etc. . - . 
This would not be possible if Shape were meant. Then, again, the 
material shape of things is destructible and varies with each 
individual. The idea of Akrti standing for shape or configuration 
has been held by the followers of Gautama (Nyaya). It is with 
a view to remove this misconception that Shabara has made it 
clear that Akrti stands for the Umrersal, the Class and the Com- 
munity or Commonality {Tantrardrtika Trs., pp. 30(K38'1). 

This ‘Universal’ is not totally diifferent from the Individuals, 
And when something is said in regard to something being done 
to a thing what is meant is the Universal as subsisting in a parti- 
cular Individwil. Though the Class or Universal is affected by 
the Individual and vice versa, yet that does not make "the Uni- 
versal transitory, it is only the Individual aspect of it that is so. 
Particular Individuals vanish; but other Individuals remain; 
hence the Universal never vanishes. And yet there is some 
difference between the two, as we speak of the Individual as 
belonging to, comprised in, the Universal (Tantravartika Trs., 
pji. 34 &-^ 7 ). 

Though the Universal is not perceived as anything totally 
different from the Individuals, yet, at the time that w6 perceive 
certain individual cows, we r.re cognisant of a certain charactey 
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that is comm^p. to all the cows perceived- and it is this coTrimcjTi- 
ality that constitutes their Jdti or ‘ Universal ’ ; and the character 
that is peculiar to such individual constitutes its IndiTriduality, 
Yyakti. — ^This is where lies the difference between the Uni/versal 
and the Individual . . . The Universal^ however, is not anything 
totally different from the Individual . . . This Universal may- 
be taken as standing for the Svmmum Genus, Being, which is a 
Universal that is common to all Substances, Qualities and Actions; 
—or it may stand for each of the three Universah (named in the 
Bhd§ya ) — Substance, Quality and Action; or it may stand for all 
Universah in the world — from the Summum Genus of Being down 
to i3ie smallest Universal oonceivahle. In contradistinction to 
this '••Universal, the Individual is that which has a specific peculiar- 
ity ;* dt * does' not consist of the peculiarities themselves; as the 
BTid^a has distinctly spoken of the Individual as the receptacle 
of, and hende different from, these peculiarities {Tantranya, Trs., 
pl). 367—369). 


As regards Atoms, the Mlmtlmsaka is not keen on post-ulating 
them. Kumaarila has distinctly declared tha-fc — ‘the M^nndmsahzs 
do not necessarily admit of Atoms’ — {ShloJ(Ma^iikarAnu 7 nana, 
183 — ^185). On this the Nydyaratndikcvra remarks as follows: — ^We 
c^n ad.mit of the Atom only if we find it necessary for explaining 
and jx^stifying the aggregated .objects that we see; so that if the 
postula-ting of the Atom tends to do away with the Gross or Aggre- 
gated objects that we perceive, then, we shall unhesitatingly 
reject it. The fact of the matter is that we accept each thing as 
we actually perceive it in our experience, — ^in the form of the 
Universal or the Individual, the gross or the subtle, the large 
or. the small. This position is thus explained by the 
Njfayaratndhara : — 


II lawn? ^ 

'i'<i*do«i4^ii (wiio ?:o) 



CHAPTER X 

PEAMU^A 


(A) P^AMAyA : (1) Vaud CoGNinasr Am (2) the Means 
OF Valid Cognition. 

We have cleared the ground by setting forth the Mvnidmsaka\' 
view relating to things, the proper understanding of which is 
incidental to the study of the main subject of PUrva-Mlmamsd, 
which has been declared to be the Knowledge of Duly, Dharma 
{J aimini-Sutra 1.1.1.). ‘ 

The understanding of the true nature of Dharma or Duty 
thus being the avowed aim of the MiTnaihsaia^ he takes care *to 
examine in detail the exact nature of the Means of Cognition or 
Knowledge, as a necessary preliminary to determining the right 
means of securing the knowledge of the true nature of Duty. 

The first point to be considered is the nature of Cognition 
itself. 


(B) Peabhakaea’s View Eegaedinc Cognition 
AND Its Validitt. 

Cognition is divided into two broad classes, of Valid and 
Invalid Cognition — Under Valid Cognition are included all those 
cognitions that bear directly upon their object; and under Invalid 
Cognition, those that bear upon their object only indirectly. At 
the outset this classification corresponds to the two broad divi- 
sions of (1) Anubhuti, Apprehension, and (2) Sm/rti, Bemembrance. 
Pmhhakaara thus regards all Eemembrances as invalid (agreeing in 
this with the Naiydyika) and all Apprehension as valid (differ- 
ing in this from the Naiydyika). 

The PrdhhCihara has provided a full account of his views 
regarding the whole cognitive process — (vide Pm1carai^Panic}iik&, 
I#. 42 et seq-). 

The starting point of the enquiry is — What is PraTnana? In 
philosophical literature, this term ‘ Pramana/ has been used 
Boinewhat promiscuously: sometimes in the sense of the Means of 
Cognition, the etymology of the word being explained as,. 

77 
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‘ pramiyate j nay ate aneTUX,^ — ^wMle sometimes it is used in the 
sense of Valid Cognition itself — ^with the etymology ‘ pramiyate 
yat.^ In the present context, the term is used in the latter sense 
of Valid Cognition. 

What then is this Valid Cognition? The answer is, Valid 
Cognition is Ap p rehension and i t is something diiferent from 
Rememhranee ; whic h latter cannot be valid, inasmuch as i t 
stan ds in need o f a previous cognition. This Siddhunta has been 
s ummed u p thus — ^ 

[ ^ u {Pra.-PaHohika, p. 42.) 

This exclusion of Bemembrance and its definition does not 
exclude Hecognition entirely ; as this latter does not consist entire- 
ly of Bemembrance, there being an element of direct Cognition in 
it; and to that extent it is valid. Recognition appears in the 
form * This is the same as that/ where the factor represented by 
* this f is directly perceived and hence to that extent it bears upon 
its object directly: while Remembrance bears upon its object 
wholly indirectly, through the agency of impressions left by 
previous cognitions. 

Even though Valid Cognition has been defined as Apprehen- 
sion, any wrong cognition cannot be regarded as valid, — not 
Indeed because there is anything invalid in it per se ^ — ^it would not 
be a cognition if it were so, — but because the judgment or idea 
resulting from that cognition, — e.g., the cognition of ‘ Silver ’ in 
the Shell, ‘ this is silver,’ — ^represents not one but two cognitions — 
one pertaining to ‘silver’ and the other to ‘this’; and of these 
two, the idea of silver is pure Remembrance, as there is no silver 
before the eye which could be reached by the sense-organ; and 
as such not being Apprehension, it cannot be valid; the other 
factor in the judgment — ^the factor of ‘this’ — is of the nature of 
pure Apprehension and as such must be regarded as valid. Thus 
We find that the wrongness of the judgment ‘this is silver’ lies in 
the idea of silver which is Remembrance, — and this also is regard- 
ed as wrong simply because it is not found, later on, to agree with 
this real state of things, when the Agent proceeds to act up to the 
judgment and picks up the thing perceived. Even those who regard 
the entire judgment ‘ this is silver * as wrong, base this wrong- 
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ness upon the fact that it is subsequently sublated, set aside, 
denied, — and not because there is anything inherently wrong in 
the nature of the Cognition itself. But in reality, even those 
people cannot deny the validity of the cognition in so far as the 
element of ‘ This ’ is concerned; as this is not found to be sub- 
lated, as it is present in the subsequent sublating judgment also 
which appears in the form — ‘ thh is not silver, this is shell.’ 
Other instances of wrong cognition are similarly explained. 
(See below.) 

Prahhdlam says (Brhaff, p. 24) — ‘ It is strange indeed how 
a Cognition c an appr eh end an object and y et be invalid.’ This 
i dea has the support of K vm/inla also, who lias described ‘ the 
validity of the cognition ’ as consisting in its bei ng an appreh^j- 
sion ^—(ShJo. Td. Sfi. " 

According to PrahhdJcara it is not a necessary condition of 
‘ Validity ’ of Cognition that its object should be one that is not 
already known. 

The above definition of Pramdna, ‘ Valid Cqgnition’, pre- 
supposes the self-validity of Cognition, which must be inherently 
valid by itself. Valid Cognition can be defined as Apprehension 
only if each and every Apprehension were inherently right and 
valid. This ‘self- validity’ of Cognition forms the very key-stone 
of JlfTnamsd, The reasons why the M^mamsaka lays stress upon 
this doctrine lies in the fact that if this were not so, then Cogni- 
tions derived from the Veda would not be valid or reliable, as- 
the reliability of all Verbal Cognition is dependent upon the 
veracity of the person using the word and the Mlmdmsaha does not 
adinit of an author or speaker for the VedccEi henre the T^da could 
not be reliable. This would strike at the very foundation of the 
structure of Pvrva-MfmoThsd. Then again, if all cognitions were 
not inherently valid, whence could we have confidence in our 
own cognitions? Even when the Cognition may be one which is 
found subsequently to be not in consonance with reality, the 
Cognition as Cognition remains valid. If it were always neces- 
sary for the Cognition to be in consonance with the Object, then 
it would have to be regarded as having the form of that Object, 
and this is an absurdity. Because, if the Cognition had the form 
o{ the Object it would mean that the two are identical ; and in that 
ease, how could one he the apprehender ao-d, -the othei: the 
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apprehended? Nor is it difficult to distinguisk one Cognition 
from another, when they are formless. Because what is meant hy 
‘ Sarh'oedana ’ (Cognition or knowledge) that a man has is that 
there is the manifestation of a special factor of the man’s Dharma 
or Merit which focusses his active cooperation in connection with 
a certain object, and even though this ^ Manifestation ’ is self- 
illumined, that does not render its differentiation impossible, as 
a Cognition is regarded as appertaining to that particular object 
with regard to which it favours the activity of the cogniser; and 
as each Cognition tends to active cooperation in connection with 
a distinct Object, this would afford all the basis that is necessary 
for its differentiation from other Cognitions. This formlessness 
too does not imply the absence of all characteristic features. In 
regard to every entity, it has to he admitted that it possesses that 
form in which it is actually manifested; no other criterion is 
possible; and as all Cognitions are manifested simply as 
' Cognition,^ Cognition can be the only character, or even /orm, 
that can belong to it. The for'm that is cognised belongs always 
to the Object. 

We have found that Cognition is self -valid, and also self- 
lUumined; which disposes of the view that Cognition is perceiv- 
ed through the operation of the Mind, in the same way as 
Pleasure and Pain are.^' 

This Idealist view has been answered as follows. (In BrhaU 
Rjuns^rniald and PraTtaTom^a’-Panchika, p. 63) — Cognition can never 
be peroepi^hle ; this has been declared by the Bhasya (Text, p. 9) 

— that is, ' what forms the objective of Sense-perception is the 
Ohjeot^ not the Cognition ’ — ^This does not mean, however, that the 
Cognition is never knwn as apprehended; it is certainly appre- 
hendedf but only as Cognition^ not as something cognised . — 
5T — says Prabhakara. If it were 

cognisable as something cognised^ then for every Cogni- 
tion, it would be necessaiy to postulate an endless series of Cogni- 
tions. What is meant by this distinction is that the Cognition, 
even though cognised^ cannot itself form the object {phala) of 
another act of Cogniticm— If it were the 
object of another Cognitioii, it would not he self-hmamous, and 
yet we cannot regard the Cognition aa entirely v/nkfunon or wnr 
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ai/prehenied ; because it is only wlien the Cognition is apprehended 
that the Cognition of things becomes possible. The right con- 
clusion thus is that the Cognition is self-apprehen<le<l, and its 
presence is known by means of Inference, What we apprehend 
by means of this Inference is not the object, but only the presence 
of the object: says 

the BfhaH. So in the case in question, all the information pTuviiled 
by Inference is that the Cognition is there, the Inference being 
thus formally stated — * The Cognition exists, because we have the 
apprehension of its Object.’ In this way Cognition falls within 
the purview of Inference, which is one of the Means of Cognition : 
and it is in this sense that Cognition is held to he Prameya, 
Cognisahle; but this does not make it Sarhvedya — i.e., CogniBOhle 
as an Object , — ^Prabhakara draws a subtle distinction between 
(Pramega) (Cognisable) and ^F^athvedya^ (object of Cognition) — 
FsamvSdana is that Cognition where the form of the object is 
apprehended, and this can occur only in the case of objects ap- 
prehended through the senses — ^In the case of the * Pramgyo,’ on 
the other hand, it is not necessary for any form or figure to he 
present in consciousness. Thus Cognition cannot be Samv^ya^ 
and hence also not peroeptihle: but as having its presences or 
existence, apprehended by means of Inference, — which is one of 
the Pramdnas ^ — has to be regarded as Pram^a, 

If every Apprehension is valid, then how about Doubtful 
and Wrong Cognitions? These certainly are not valid, and yet 
they are Cognitions/' 

In answer to th^ above it is pointed out that the Object of a 
Cognition is that same thing which is presented to consciousness 
by it. Thus in the stock-example of Wrong Cognition — ** This 
is silver ” — ^in reference to a piece of shell — what is presented to 
consciousness is Silver, which thus is the object of cognition,: — 
and not the Shell, which does not enter into the consciousness at 
all. Por this reason, the Judgment in question is not found to 
fulfil the conditions of the Wrong Cognition^ which has been 
defined as ‘ the Cognition of a thing as something which is not 
that thing/ Because in the Cognition in question, we find that 
it is not the Shell that is cognised as Silver; what happens is 
that the Shell is not cognised, it does not enter into consciousness 
at all; hut what does enter the consciousness is the Silver, 
F. 
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Though, the object present before the eye is the Shell, yet, inas- 
much as the perceiver fails to notice the distinctive features 
peculiar to the' Shell, and. notices only those features that are 
common to the Shell and the Silver, he fails to apprehend the 
difference between these two things: this brings to his mind, 
presents to his consciousness, the Silver. This cognition of Silvei* 
thus is due to the non -perception of the difference between Silver 
and the object before the eye, that is of the distinctive features 
of any one of the two. The idea of Silver also comes to the mind 
by the force of memory, which has heen aroused hy the percep- 
tion of the properties common to the two things; thus the Silver 
is rem&nihered: hut it is not remembered as (f7taf) — something 
perceived in the past, — ^which woiild have sufficed to differen- 
ciate the * that silver ’ of the past from * th<tst silver ’ before the 
eyes; — this non-perception of the ' that ’-factor is due to a cer- 
tain weakness of the Mind. Thus the apprehension of the Silver 
represented in the Judgment ‘ this is Silver ’ has to he regarded 
as an act of Memory, a mere Remembrance. The vSilver, which 
has entered into consciousness, not being present before the eyes, 
could not be regarded as percemed: nor are there any factors avail- 
able that could bring about the inferential or other kinds of valid 
Cognition of the Silver in the case. Though the Judgment in 
question is thus found to partake of the dual character of 
Remembrance and Direct Apprebension, — and as such differs from 
tbe ordinary Yalid Cognition of Silver, which is wholly ^ Direct 
Apprehension,’ — yet in actual experience, it is not known to be so 
different; and this for tbe simple reason that, just as iu the case 
of real Silver, the thing perceived is not cognised as differeni 
from Silver, — so also in the case in question. Thus in actual 
experience, there is found to be no difference between the right 
and the wrong Cognition of Silver ; specially as both equally give 
rise to the same kind of activity on the part of tbe f‘OffnifiPr\ in 
both cases he stoops to pick up the thing. 

In the other instance of Wrong Cognition — ^ tbe Concb-shell 
is yellow ’ — what happens is this : The yellowness that is per- 
ceived is quite real, present in the hile that has affected the eyes, — 
the whiteness of the conch-shell fails to be perceived on account 
of the same bile which has beset the eyes; . . . thus what is 
perceived is the conch-shell withovf any colovr^ — and the yellow^ 
n^>9s that is perceived is perceived without the ohject tq which it 
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belongs, as tlie bile in the eye cannot be seen; thus a colonrless 
object (conch-shell) and an objectless coIotu* (yellowness) being 
perceived at the same time^ — ^both these cognitions being quite 
valid so far — ^what more natural than that the two perceptions 
should coalesce, and present to consciousness the yellow canch- 
shell f Even when picked up, the conch is found to be yellow; so 
that in this cognition of the yellow conch we do not find any- 
thing that would make it wrong ; in fact the man comes to regard 
the Cognition as wrong only when he comes to know of the disease 
(Bile) in the eye. 

In the same manuex* in the perception of two Moo ns ^ the rays 
cf light issue from the two eyes - . . not simultaneously, but at 
slightly diflferent points of time; hence it is only natural that 
the two images of the Moon are produced and imprinted on the 
retina, and as such presented to the man’s consciousness. Thus 
in this case also, there are two distinct perceptions of the same 
Moon; but the inteiwal of time between the appearance of the 
two images on the retina being very subtle, the two coalesce and 
give rise to the single cognition of * two moons/ 

In Bream-Cognition also, even though things are only re~ 
me inhered — and not directly perceived, — ^yet they appear in con- 
sciousness as actually apprehended at the time; and what occurs 
is that the factor of ha ring been apprehended at some previous time 
is lost sight of, under the effects of sleep; and it is this factor only 
that differeiiciates what is retnemhered from what is apprehended. 
Then as regard the agencies that energise or excite the impres- 
sions that bring about the Eemembrance, — this is supplied by 
some Unseen Force which guides the percipient or di*eaniing souls 
in their earthly sojourn. If the time during which the man 
sleeps is one at which he is destined to experience pleasure, the 
Unseen Agency of his Karma energises the impressions that bring 
to his mind pleasant memories, — and consequently pleasant 
Breams; similarly with painful Dreams. This accounts for the 
fact that Breams are sometimes pleasant, sometimes painful. 
This feeling of pleasure or pain,— so far as the actual feeling is 
concerned, — is as real as any that is experienced during waking 
consciousness. 

Thus it is found that whenever there is actual Apprehension 
or Cognition, there is nothing wrong in it; and that the. wrongness 
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(»omes in only when an element of Remembrance creeps into tke 
Cognition, through, some cause or the other. Thus none of the 
instances of so-called ‘ Wrong Cognition ’ militate against the 
self-validity of Cognitions. 

As regards Doubtful Cognitions, — “ Is this a pillar or a 
man?” — what is actually perceived, and enters the consciousness, 
is only some object endowed w'th the quality of tallness; and this 
is quite valid so far ; — ^this perception of tallness then reminds 
the man of a number of tall things — the pillar, the man, the tree 
and so forth. Then it is that there comes the doubt as to whether 
it is this or that particular tall thing. Thus in all doubtful cog- 
nitions there are two remembrances involved — and not only one 
act of Apprehension. Hence this also leaves the self-validity of 
cognitions untouched. 


(B) The Bhatta View HmAEDiNG Cogkition and Its 
VADiDirr. 

The question that arises next is in regard to the validity of 
Cognitions. Is this Yalidity inherent in the C'Ognition itself or 
something extraneous to itself ?— There are four alternative views 
that have been held on this question. 

These have been thus set foi*th in the Shlolcdvartika (Su. 2, ^13 
et seg.): — ^In regard to all Cognitions we have to consider this — 

(a) Are Validity and Invalidity both inherent in the Cognition? 
or (6) are both these extraneous? or (o) is Invalidity inherent and 
Validity is extraneous? or (d) is Validity inherent and Invalidity 
extraneous? Validity is held to be extraneous when it is held to 
be due to, and brought about by, the defectless efficiency of the 
agency that brought about the Cognition : and similarly Invali- 
dity is held to be extraneous when it is held to be due to defects 
in the agency that brought about the Cognition. 

(a) The view that both Validity and Invalidity are inherent 
in Oogi^tion cannot be accepted, because tbe two are naturally 
contradictory and as such cannot belong to the same Cognition. 

(b) l^ov can both Yalidity and Invalidity be wholly extraneous; 
as, if they went so, the Cognition by itself would be neither valid 
nor invalid; it would bear no chaincter at all. Whenever a Cog- 
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uition appears, until tlie cogniser has had time to find out if it has 
been due to true and efficient causes or to false and defective causes, 
— the Cognition would be regarded as neither valid nor invalid; 
if it is neither, then it is as good as non-existent, (c) The third 
view is that by its nature. Cognition by itself must be regarded as 
invalid, its Validity alone being due to extraneous circumstances ; the 
argument in- support of this view is that Invalidity, being negative 
in character, cannot he due to, and brought about by, any extra- 
neous causes, — while Validity, being positive, can be brought 
about by efficient causes. On the other hand, if Cognitions were 
inherently valid and their InvaUditj' were due to extraneous 
causes,' — then eveu Dream-Cognition would have to ]>e regarded as 
valid. Under our view, there can be no Validity in Dream- 
Cognitions, because there are not efficient causes present which 
could bring about the Validity. Hence the conclusion is that the 
Validity of Cognitions is due to the efficiency of the causes, while 
by themselves. Cognitions are inherently invalid. — ^The point of 
this third view is that the Validity of valid cognitions also should 
depend upon the efficien<^ and consequent reliability of the person 
who spoke the word — and as, in the case of the Veda, there is 
no author or speaker according to the Mvmaii^aka^ there could be 
no reliability and hence the Veda could ont be a reliable source 
of knowledge regarding Duty, Dharma. 

{d) It is on this account that the Mlrnamsaka has insisted 
upon the foutth view, that all Cognitions are inherently valid, and 
it is only Invalidity that is imposed upon them from without, 
when it is found that its source has been defective. It is agreed 
lhat if Validity were wholly non-existent in the Cognition, it 
(*ould not be produced therein by anything else. Under the view 
that the Validity of the Cognition is due to the efficiency of its 
source, — what could the ValiMty of the Cognition of this effi- 
I'iency be duel" It could only be due to another Cognition of the 
efficiency of the source of this second Cognition; and so on and 
on, there would be an infinite regress. On the other hand, if 
Validity belongs to the Cognition by itself, then there would be 
no Aeed of any other Cognitions; specially as any idea of its 
Invalidity could not appear, for the simple reason that there 
would be no Cognition of any def^t in the source of the initial 
Cognition. The conclusion therefore is that the Cognition is valid 
\/ua Cognition, and this VaUdity can he set aside only when one 
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comes to perceive a defect in its source {SJilo, T u. Su. 2, 53 vt* 
seq.). 

The Shasfrml7pik-ih (pp. 37-38) makes the following* remaiks : — 
^i) The perception of an object leads, not to a further cognition o1 
that perception, but to the Jiparoksyaj the pnikatata, i.e., 
direct apprehennihility — of that object, and (S') every act of Per- 
ception involves a certain relationship between the Perceiver and 
the Perceived, — ^the former being the active and the latter 

the objective oi that act of Perception; this agent-object rela- 
tionship is not x>t>ssible without some activity on the part of the 
agent; hence the presence of this relationship leads to the inference 
of its invariable concomitant, the action of the agent; and it is 
this action which, in the case of knowledge, is known as ‘ Cognis- 
ing;’ the mentally perceived relationship between the cognising 
Saul and th^ cognised Object leads to the inference of the act of 
knowing or cognising. 

This Cognition is a Vihtiyd^ Modification., of the 8oul, — and 
this is not inconsistent with the Eternity of the Soul, — says 
Kuinarila (Shlo. Ttl. Perception, 63-53). 

As regards Wrong Cognitions, the Bhafta \iew is as follows: — 
Ju so far as the judgment * this is silver ’ involves a Cognition 
per se, it is quite valid; it is quite valid for the cogniser at the 
tiioc Uiat be has the Cognition; that it is sublated or rejected by 
subsequent experience is another matter; the subsequent experi- 
ence must be regarded as destroying the Validity that belonged to 
tlie Cognition as SflTT^ 

I {ShdstradJpiAa, p. 15, 

Hue 16.) And again — 

tRt I {Shastradipika, p. 31, 

Kne 6.) 

As regards Dream-Cognition, says the S/utshtrudlpilm (p. 3Q, 
Une 10) — 

^ In Dreams also,^ what is cognised is the external object as 
perceived elsewhere and presented to consciousness during sleep 
by an Unseen Agency; the Cognition is quite valid so far as the 
objwd is concerned, the wrongness or Invalidity comes iii only 
when it is regarded as something actually apprehended at the tkne, 
and not as only remembered. And the cause of this lies in such 
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(lis<*rei>aacies as are <hie to sleep. Tlius the Invalidity pertains 
only to the aocessory details, not to the Cognition as Cognition. 

According to Eumarila, it is a necessarj' condition in the 
Validity of a Cognition that its object should he one that is not 
already known. 

Kumarila appears to have been much misunderstood in regard 
to his views on the Self-Validity of Cognition. Xearly all later 
writers have declared that he is not an itp holder of the inherent 
Self-Validity of Cognition, Without entering into a lengthy 
discussion on this point, we shall only quote the words of 
.V m aril a himself : — 

On p. 54 of the Sldokavarfika (Chodana-Siitra, the ques- 
tion to be discnissed is thus propounded, 

fsra: fm iKjstsfim ti 

In regard to all Cognitions, this has to be considered, — 
Are Validity and Invalidity inherent in them or extraneous? 

The conclusion is in no immistakable terms as under on p. 59 , 

* It should be understood tbat the Validity of all !Means (or 
Forms) of Cognition is inherent in them."" 

And on p. 61 « 

snar 5^: jrtpo^i 

Thus it follows that every Cognition, Cognition^ must be 
valid; this validity may be set aside if subseti^iently it is found 
that it has had its source in some defect in the Cognitive Process as 
evidenced by the object cognised being in reality otherwise than 
as apprehended by the Cognition in question.” 

In this discussion people have confounded the issues by mix- 
ing up the question of what is Pramana, the Mean^t of Cog nit-ion, 
and what its Pltala, * Pe.sultaiit though on this point Kumarila 
is not at all parti(»nlar — ^He says (Shlo. Td. Pratyak^, 51) 
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“ As regards what is the Means and what the T(esvlfant it 
might t)o artsumed juat as one chooses/’ 

But even on this point of forth 

Ins view clearly as follows — 

^ M RT wq^q i II 

'TssJ ;. 

swwi ii p- ti— t«.) 

When we come to examine the details, we find that the 
mere vague indeterminate Cognition whicl) hriugs.. the 

definite Cognition is the Means, and the Definite Cog&tSirai is 
Besultant. In case this latter is regarded as the Means, 
then the notion of the acceptability or rejectahility of the 
cognised thing is to be regarded as its Besultant/' 

There has been a confusion in people’s minds regai^ding 
this point between (a) Svatrah^praanoina “ Self -valid ” and 
(^) * Svaprakdsha,^ **Self-illuinined-” In regard to {a) alT Mimaih- 
sakas are agreed; it is only in regard to (h) that there is some 
difiexenoe of opinion as shown later on. 

(o) Mxjraiu; Mishka’s ViW. 

According to Murari Mishra, Cognition is perceived^ 
pratyaksOf-^Qijs the Nydyakustuhh/i ; and the validiiyy of the Cogi^- 
tion is also made known by those same circumstances’ £Uid 
implements that bring about the *€lognition itself; it is not due 
to anything extraneous to the Cognition. He is as much the 
upholder of Svatah->prdmMnyya ” as Humarila^. According to 
Murari, the validity of the Cognition is apprehended by the 
Representative Cognition that follows in the wake of every 
Cognition; e.^., the idea I see the jar” which follows after 
the seeing of the Jar, — Says Ya/rdha/mana in his gloss on the 
According to Murari Mishra, like the .Cognition 
itself, the Yalidity of the Cognition also is apprehended through 
the Mind. 

These three views of the ' three Mimaihsakas — ^Prabhakara, 
Kumarila, and Muralri Mislp'ar — are found supiTped up by Paksa- 
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dhara Mislira in his AloJza^ "with the remark that — “ There is 
this factor common in the views of all the three MlmaThsakas — ^that 
the validity of Cognition is apprehended through precisely those 
conditions that bring about the Cognition itself; (a) under 
GhiTumalAy it is apprehended through its self-lximinous character, 
(S) under Bha^piTaata, through Inference based on its being 
apprehended, and (c) under Murdrimata, through the 
Representative Cognition/’ (Palm leaf Ms., Benares Sanskrit 
College, 15a-15b}. 

Herein may lie the clue to the saying — I 


F. 12 



CHAPTER XI 

DIPPEEENT KINDS OF VALID COGNITION: 
PEBCEPTION 

Valid Cognition has been classed by the Mvmamsaha under 
six (by Prabhakara, only fiTe) heads, viz > : 

(1) Perceptional, 

(2) Inferential, 

(S) Scriptural (Vedic), 

'(4) Analogical, 

(5) Presumptive, and 

(6) Negational. 

(A) Shabaea’s Views. 

That Cognition by men which appears when there is contact 
of the sense-organs is Sense-perception/^ — says the Sutra (1.1.4). 

The following explanations are provided by Shabara (Trans- 
lation, page 8 et seq .). — What is meant is, that Perception is 
Cognition which a man has when his Sense-organs are in contact 
with the Object cognised; — it is the cognition of an Object which 
is actually present at the time. Hence it cannot be the Means 
of Knowing Dharma. — The only factor meant to be stressed is the 
fact of its being such as is possible only when there is contact 
between the Sense-organ and the Object. 

(P. 10) — What is real Perception is never wrong, and 
what is wrong is not Perception. What is real Perception has 
been shown in the Sutra (1.1.4), the meaning of which is that 
— “ That Cognition is real Perception which appears when there 
is contact of the Sense-organs with the object perceived/' that 
is to say, when the Sense-organ are in contact with the Object 
actually perceived, the resultant Cognition of the man is real 
Perception,— and it is not real Perception when the Objiect per- 
ceived is different from that with which the Sense-organ is in 
contact. (Therefore, in a case where the Shell is cognised as 
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Silver, wliat is cognised is tlie Silver, while what is in contact 
with the sense-organ is the Shell; hence this is not a case of real 
Perception at all.) 

(P. 11) — ^When it is found that, at the time of Perception 
there is no contact of the Sense-organ concerned with any Object 
other than the one perceived, it follows that the perception has 
appeared on the actual contact of the Object actually perceived; 
and when the contrary is the case, the Perception is taken as 
following upon contact wdth something other than the Ob j eel 
perceived. In cases where a Perception is subsequently followed 
by a sublative Cognition to the contrary, — such as “ in reality it 
is not as I have perceived it, this Perception has been wrong,*' — 
it is understood that the Perception in question had appeared on 
the contact of the Sense-organ with something other than the 
Object perceived; while in cases where no such sublative Cogni- 
tion appears it is understood that the Perception had appeared on 
actual contact with the objject perceived. 

Q. ** How can this distinction be made before the sublating 
Cognition appears? At the time that a certain Perception comes, 
there is nothing to differentiate a right Cognition from a wrong 
one, until the subsequent appearance or otherwise of the sublative 
Cognition." 

.A, A Cognition is wrong, — (a) when the Mind is affected by 
some sort of derangement, — or (b) when the Sense-organ concerned 
is beset by disabilities,— or (c) when the object itself suffers from 
such disabilities as being too small for perception and so forth. 
In cases where none of these three,— Mind, Sense-organ and 
Object, — suffers from these defects, the Cognition is right. What 
brings about a right Cognition is the contact of the Sense-organ, 
the Mind and the Object; when there is no such contact, th< 
Cognition is wrong. Hence what leads to wrong Cognition is a 
defect in one or the other of the three factors concerned — Mind, 
Sense-organ and Object. That this is so is learnt from the fact 
that on the disappearance of the defects, there appears that 
Cognition which is recognised by all persons as right. Whether 
or not any of the three factors is defective is ascertained when, 
even on careful scrunity, a defect not being detected, it is con- 
cluded that there is no defect, — simply bcause there is nothing 
to show that there is a defect. Prom all this it follows that only 
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that Cognition is ■wrong the means whereof are defective, or with 
regard to which there is a suhlative Cognition that ‘ it is wrong;' 
and no other Cognition can be regarded as wrong. 

(Pp. 12 — ^15) — Perception is not devoid of real basis in the 
external world; — ^nor is it a void; it has a real substratum in the 
external world .... Thus the conclusion is that Perception is 
never false or wrong. 


(B) Pbabhakaba's Views on Perception. 

{PrakaTaij^d-Panchika — ^p. 52 et seq.) — ^Perception is direct ap- 
prehension — “ SaJc^at pratltih;^^ it envisages the Apprehended 
Object, the Apprehended Person, and the Apprehension itself. In 
each act of Perception therefore the idea of each of these factors 
enters as its constituent factor. [This distinctive view of Percep- 
tion has been called the Triputl-pratyahsa’^dda^^^ i.a., the 
Doctrine of Tripartite Perception.] Direct Perception envisaging 
the apprehended Object proceeds directly from Sense-contact. The 
number of Sense-organs is six, — ^1. Olfactory, for the perceiving 
of odour; 2. Visual, for the perceiving of colour and form; 
3. Gestatory, for the perceiving of taste ; 4. Tactile, for the per- 
ceiving of touch; 5. Auditory, for the perceiving of sound; and 
6. the Internal Organ or Mind, for the perceiving of such purely 
mental states as those of pleasure, pain and the like. 

As a matter of ordinary experience, it is found that our 
Cognitions of things are not ever-lasting; they appear at only 
certain times. Thus, being ephemeral, they must have some 
Cause. Every Effect has two kinds of Causes, — ^the Material or 
Constituent Cause, to which it owes its material composition, and 
the Immaterial cause, which, in most cases, takes the form of 
certain qualities, conditions or circumstances which, in proximity 
with, and through, the Material Cause, help in the bringing 
about of the effect. For instance, the Material Cause of the Jar 
is the clay-particles that compose it, and the conjunction of those 
particles is its ImTnaterial Cause. The Immaterial Cause of an 
effect may subsist either in its Material Cause, or in the Material 
Cause of that Material Cause* In the case of Perceptions, 
we have the Percipient Soul as the Constituent Cause, and 
when we seek for its Immaterial Cause, we find that there 
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cazmot be anytliing subsisting in ibe Cause of tbe Soul, as 
tbe Soul, being eternal, can bave no Cause; bence tbe ImmateriaL 
Cause sought after must be something subsisting in tbe Soul 
itself; further, as it is only a quality that can subsist in a Sub> 
stance, it follow that tbe Irrmuiterial Cause of Perception must 
be a quality; — ^tben again, we know that Perception which is a 
particular kind of Cognition, is a ‘‘ specific quality of tbe Soul, 
and also that for such a quality belonging to an eternal Sub- 
stance, tbe Iw/rnateriaL Cause must be in tbe form of contact with 
some other substance; for example, tbe colour produced in tbe 
Earth-atom has, for its Immaterial Cause, tbe contact with Fire; 
from this it follows that Cognition must have for its Immaterial 
Cause, its contact with some other substance; and inasmuch as 
we have nothing to show that tbe other substance is something 
subsisting in yet another substance, we conclude that tbe Sub- 
stance whose contact would be the Immaterial cause of Cognition 
must be one that has an existence independent of other Substances. 
Of such independent substances, there are two kinds — (1) Those 
that are all-pervading in character, — as Time, Space, etc., and 
^2) Atoms. It is a well-known fact that no contact (which, by 
its very nattlre, must be ephemeral) with an all-pervading sub- 
stance can be brought about by any Cause, as an all-pervading 
substance is in permanent contact with all things; hence it can- 
not be said to come or be brought into contact with anything. 
55'or can their eternal contact be the Cause of anything; as being 
eternal, it could bring about only eternal elfects, which is a con- 
tradiction in terms. — ^From all this it follows that the Contact 
which is the Immaterial Cause of Perception must be one thai 
subsists in something atomic; the contact of atomic substances is 
brought about by the action — ^movement — of the Atoms themselves; 
Atoms can move up to one or more substances, thereby creating so 
many contacts for themselves, one after the other. — ^This Atomic 
Substance again must reside in the body ensouled by the perceiv* 
ing Soul; as none other could contain the substratum of the 
Immaterial cause of the Perception of which that Soul is thf 
Material or Constituent cause. The action of the Atomic Sub- 
stance in the body, — ^tending to bring about the contact — ^is due to 
its coming into contact with the Soul which (in every act of 
Cognition) puts forth an effort towards the act of cognising. The 
only Atomic Substance that fulfils these conditions is the Manas^ 
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the Internal Organ. This Mancbs alone by itself, brings about such 
effects as Cognitions, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, ATersion, Effort and 
so forth; it also brings about Eemembrance when aided by Impres- 
sions left by past Cognitions. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the Manas or Mind, by 
itself, is found to be devoid of any such qualities as Colour, Odour 
and the rest, and, as such, it cannot lead the Soul to experience oi 
cognise these qualities; hence for this, it stands in need of such 
other organs as may be characterised by these qualities; for the 
perception of Colour, for instance, the Mind will need the aid of 
an organ of which Colour is the distinctive quality; for the 
perception of Odour, the help of an Odorous Organ; and so on, 
with the perceptions of Touch, Sound, and Taste. Now we know 
that the organ of which Colour is the distinctive quality must be 
one constituted by Tejas or Light; as Colour is a feature of Light; 
and this proves the existence of the Lmninous Orgcm^ the Organ 
of Yision, as leading to the perception of Colour. Similarly the 
Organ with Odour as its distinctive quality must be one composed 
of Earth; as it is to Earth alone that Odour belongs; and this 
proves the existence of the Earthly Organ, the Olfactory Organ, 
which leads to the perception of Odour. The organ with Taste 
as its distinctive quality must be composed of Water, as it is to 
Water that Taste belongs; this proves the existence of the Aqueous 
Or gam,, the Gestatory Organ, which leads to the perception of 
Taste. The Organ with Sound as its distinguishing feature must 
be composed of Ahdsha, as it is to Akasha that Sound belongs; 
this proves the existence of the Akdshic Organ, the AuMtory 
Organ; which leads to the perception of Sound. Lastly, the 
Organ having Touch for its distinguishing quality must be com- 
posed by Air, as it is to Air that Touch belongs; and this provee 
the existence of the Airy Organ, the Tactile Organ, which leads 
to the perception of Touch. 

Contact of the Mind is regarded as a necessary factor in the 
Perceptions by means of all the Sense-Organs; because of the fact 
that, even when the object to be perceived is in close contact with 
the Sense-Organs concerned, it fails to be perceived, if at the same 
time the said Organ also is not in contact with the Mind; that is, 
if the man is Absent-Miinded. Thus in the case of a-ll perceptions, 
there are four contacts necessary: — 
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(1) Contact of tlie object witb the Sense-Ox^an ; (2) tbat of 
tbe distinctive qualities of tbe object witb the Sense- 
Organ; (3) tbat of tbe Sense-Organ witb tbe Mind ; 
(4) tbat of tbe Mind witb tbe Soul. 

In tbe perception of Pleasure and Pain and sucb other purely 
mental or subjective states, only two contacts are required, — ^tbat 
of tbe Pleasure witb tbe Mind and tbat of tbe Mind witb tbe 
Soul. 

(B) As regards tbe Object Apprehended by Perception, it bar 
been classed under three beads: — 

(1) Substances, (2) Universal (Class or Community) and 
(3) Qualities. 

To tbe first categoiy belong sucb substances as are tangible 
and of sufficiently large dimensions (substances other than these 
being i'mjtercepttble) partaking of tbe nature of Earth, Water, Air 
and Eire. To tbe third category of Qualities ^ belong sucb quali- 
ties as Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch, Number, Dimensions, 
Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, 
Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion and Effot, — all which are per- 
reptihle. How tbe second category of * Universal * or ' Class ' is 
perceptible has been already explained above. 

(B) As regards tbe third factor in Perception, — viz.^ tbe 
Apprehension itself — ^it has been divided into two classes: — 

(1) SaviltcLlpaka^ Determinate, Conceptual, (2) NirvUcalpal^a, 
Non-Determinate, ' Non-Conceptual.' 

In regard to tbe NirvUtalpalta^ ‘Non-Conceptual,' Percep- 
tion, the view of Prabbakara is tbe golden mean between two 
extreme views. He does not accept tbe 'Bauddha view tbat what 
forms tbe object of Perception is tbe mere ^ S'valaJcsarui,^ tbe 
' Specific Individixality,* of tbe thing apprehended by it; and bis 
reason for rejecting this view is tbat, as a matter of fact, tbe Non- 
Conceptual Perception does apprehend tbe class-character, tbe 
Universal, also, of tbe thing: Nor does be accept tbe Bhdtta 
view tbat * in Non-Conceptual Perception, neither tbe CTlass- 
cbaracter nor tbe Specific Individuality is presented to Conscious- 
ness, all that is presented is the Object by itself, pure and simple, 
wherein these two subsist * {Shlo.--Yd.-Su. 4, 113). Nor does 

Prabbakara accept tbe view tbat it is only tbe Class-Cbaracter 
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ttat is apprehended, because he finds that after all, the Object 
is apprehended as an indwdual, and not merely as belonging to 
a class. Having rejected these views, Prabhakara accepts the 
view that what is apprehended in the first, or non-conceptnal, 
state of Perception is both the Class-Character (the Universal) 
and the Specific Individuality; but with this difPerence that, in- 
asmuch as no other object has as yet entered into the Apprehen- 
sion, the thing is not apprehended as actually being an individual 
"belonging to a definite class; because a thing can be cognised as 
an Individual only in comparison to, or in relation with, other 
things, — and cognised as an ^ Individual ’ only in comparison mth 
other things; and so it follows that so long as no other thing has 
presented itself to consciousness, even though what is apprehended 
is actually an Individual "belonging to a Class, this mixed 
character of the thing cannot be fully comprehended until some 
other things have entered into consciousness, until which time the 
Perception remains non~deterrmate, non-^conceptual. (See BrhaU, 
pp. 60 et seq,) 

As regards the other, the Savikalpaha or Conceptual, Deter- 
minate, Perception, — ^it follows in the wake of the Non^onceptual 
Perception, and apprehends the same object as actually being an 
Individual possessed of some well-defined specific features pecu- 
liar to itself and also certain class-characteristics in common 
with other things, and thus belonging to that * Universal,' 

' Class ' or ' Community/ (See Brihaid, p, 50.) The object in 
contact with the organ of Perception is one, only one Individudl 
thing, and no oth&r things^, and hence it may be questioned how 
the Perception can apprehend it as an Individual possessed of the 
said class^characteristics, etc., — which presupposes the apprehen- 
sion of things other than the one in contact with the Sense-organ 
concerned. But the fact of the matter is that what really appre- 
hends the object is neither the Perception, nor the Sense-organ, 
but the Soul which, by its very nature, apprehends all that can 
be apprehended; hence what happens is that, just after the Soul 
has had the Non^Conceptual Perception of the thing, there come 
to the Mind those other things also — those from which it differs 
and also those with whom it has certain characteristics in common ; 
and this accounts for the aforesaid character of Conceptual 

Perception. 
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This Concepttial Perception, even thongli apprehending’ the 
same thing as that apprehended hy the preceding 'N onrGonceptval 
Perception, is yet a valid Cognition; inasmuch as it also appre- 
hends certain snch factors 'as had not ^gnred in the Non-Goncep- 
tual Perception. Though there is a certain element of Eemem- 
berance in this Conceptual Perception, that appertains to the other 
things in relation to the Object perceived, — not to this Object 
itself, hence so far as the Object is concerned, that Element of 
Eemembrance does not vitiate the validity of the Perception. 

The second factor entering into Perception is the ‘Appre- 
henderj In all Cognitions — be they either Direct Apprehension 
or ’Remembrance , — ^the Apprehender always figures as an essen- 
tial factor; so long as the apprehending Soul does not become 
manifest, there is no Apprehension at all; because all Cognitions 
are in the form ' 1 know.^ It must be admitted therefore that 
whenever anything is cognised, it is cognised along with the 
Cogniser; and the Cognition of the Cognising Soul is always of 
the nature of Direct Apprehension, Even when the Cognition 
of the object is Inferential or Yerbal, the cognition of the Cognis- 
ing Soul is, in every act of Cognition, purely ’Direct or 
Perceptional, obtained through the agency and contact of the 
Mind. 

The factor of * Apprehension ^ also is always self-cognised by 
Direct Apprehension (see above), — even the Inferential or the 
Yerbal Cognition is apprehended by itself directly. 

Though all these three factors — Apprehension, Apprehended 
and Apprehender — ^figure in every act of Precption, yet there is 
this difEerence that, so far as the Apprehender — Soul — and the 
Apprehended Object — ^are concerned, these are something different 
from the Apprehension itself, while the Apprehension is not 
different from itself. The reason for this lies in the very nature 
of things. The Apprehension being of the nature of Eight, 
Illumination or Manifestation, does not stand in need of any 
other thing to manifest it or make it apprehended ; it is therefore 
Self-apprehended^, the Apprehender — Soul — ^and the Apprehended 
Object, — on the other hand, are not of the nature of Light or 
Illumination; hence |or the manifestation of these they require 
something different from themselves, which is of the nature of 
Light. That the Apprehende?*— rSoul — and the Apprehended — 

F. 13 
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Object — are not of tbe nature of Light is proved in tbe following 
manner : — • 

We know, as a matter of fact, tbat in tbe waking state, botb 
tbe Apprebender and tbe Object figure in tbe Apprebension ; but 
neither of these really figures in tbe Apprebension during deep 
sleep ; and yet it cannot be denied tbat they are there all tbe 
time. Tbe fact of their being there, and yet not appearing in 
Consciousness, proves tbat they are not of tbe nature of Ijigbt. 
Tbe case of tbe Apprebension on tbe other band is totally different ; 
whenever and wherever it exists, it is self-manifest and self- 
apprebended; it is thus neither like tbe Apprebender nor like tbe 
Apprehended Object, botb of wbieb are never apprehended 
except through tbe Apprebension. 

As regards tbe question of Tramima and Phala, Prdbh&ha^a 
bolds that if the term ‘ Prainana * be taken to mean that which 
is cognised, — i.e., the Cognition itseff, — then it is this Cognition 
itself tbat is tbe Prcmcma, Valid Cognition^ and in this case tbe 
PJiala — tbe Eesultant, Effect, — ^would consist in either tbe accept- 
ance or tbe rejection by tbe Cognising Agent, of tbe object 
Cognised, or bis indifference towards it; — these three being tbe 
attitudes taken by tbe Cogniser towards tbe things tbat be cognises. 
If, on tbe other band, tbe term ' Pramdna ’ is taken as * tbat hy 
which something is cognised,^ — i-e,, tbe Means of Cognition; — 
then tbe name * Pramana * would apply to tbe Mind-Soul Contact 
(which is tbe element common to all cognitions); and in this case, 
the Cognition itself would be tbe ‘ Phala* tbe Eesultant. — So also 
in tbe case of tbe name * Pramama ’ being applied either to tbe 
cognising Sense-Organ or to tbe Contact with tbe Mind, — the 
Cognition itself would be tbe Phala, as it is towards this result 
tbat all tbe said agencies are operative. 

(O) Bhatta View of Perception. 

There are six Sense-Organs (as according to Prabbakara) 
(Sh^trad^pi^d, p. 21). Tbe contact of these and tbe process of 
' perception ^ have been described under ‘ Sense-Organs ’ above. 

As a matter of common experience, when an Object is first 
perceived — ^be it a Substance or Quality or a ‘ ITniversal it is 
perceived in its own pure form, free from all distinctive features ; 
our own experience is tbe sole criterion and authority for tbe view 
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tLat wlieiiever tlie Object comes -witbin tbe range o£ our Sense- 
Organs, and our Mind is not * absent,* we perceive tbe Object hy 
itself ; — ^tbe Cognition tbat appears of it is a mere Alochana or 
Simple Perception, called * nirvikalpaJca,^ N on^onceptudL — ^apper- 
taining to tbe Object itself pure and simple, resembling tbe 
cognition by a new-born infant. (Shlo. Ya. PratycJcsa 112.) — ^Tbis 
bas been called NirvikalpaJca-pratyaksa, Non-^onoeptual Percept 
tion. Tbis is followed by a# fuller perception of tbe thing as 
having certain distinctive features — ^sucb as helonging to a certain 
Commumty or ‘ Universal,^ bearing a certain name and so forth. 
Tbe former is somewhat indistinct and tbe latter quite distinct; 
tbe latter is called ‘ Savikalpaka-Pratyak§a,* Conceptual Percep- 
tion. Some people have held tbat tbis latter is tbe only Percep- 
tion and there is no N on-conceptual Perception. But tbis is 
contrary to all experience. What is apprehended by tbe N on- 
conceptual Perception is a vague undefined sort of * something * 
which might embrace any number of things; while what is 
apprehended by tbe Conceptual Perception is a definite thing with 
its own individual characteristics. — (Shdstradipika, pp. 22 — 24.) 
(See Shlo. Vd. Pratyaksa, pp. 112, 120 et seq.) Both are ' Percep- 
tion * because Sense-born (Nyd, Ratnd, p, 176). 

On tbe question of what is * Pramtma * and what its Phala, 
Kumdrila is not very particular. (Shlo, Vd. Pratyaksa, p. 69.) 
He apparently accepts tbe view of Prahhdkara, which appears to be 
tbe commonsense view. (See Shlo. Vd. Pratyaksa, p. 70 et. seqf) 

Pleasure etc. are amenable to S&nse-P etception, through tbe 
instrumentality of tbe Mind, which is a ‘Sense-Organ.* (lhid», 
p. 83.) 

As regards ‘ Yogic * (Mystic) Perception, some people have 
held tbat these apprehend even past and future things, — also those 
tbat are too subtle or are bidden from view and too remote and 
so forth. They argue tbat in view of this fact. Perception cannot 
be regarded as restricted to things present only. Tbe answer to 
tbis is tbat tbe Perception of tbe Mystic also cannot differ from 
tbe Perception of tbe ordinary man ; and so long as it is ^ erception, 
it must appertain to things present only ; and what does not pertain 
to present things cannot be regarded as Perception. Such CJogni- 
tions may be regarded as ‘ Intuitional,* due to Pratihhd, Intuition; 
but such intuitional Cognition cannot be always free from doubt. 
{Ibid., pp. 26 — 37.) 
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ANUMANA: INPEEENCE 
(A) Shabaua^s View. 

[Shahara^Bhdsya — ^Trs., p. 15]--^Wlieii the Perception of one 
factor of a well-recognised relationsliip (of Invariable Concomit- 
ance) leads to tlie cognition of tlie otlier factor of tbat relation- 
sliip, — wlLich. latter is not in contact witli tlie personas Sense- 
Organs, — ^tbis second Cognition is wbat is called * Anumdna,^ 

* Inference/ (Inferential Cognition). Inference and tbe otlier 
forms of Cognition also presuppose, and are based upon, Sense- 
Perception. (Trs,, p. 8.) 

Wbat is meant is that the cognition of tbe permanent relation- 
ship between two things helps in the Inferential Cognition by 
providing to the Agent the idea of the other factor of the relation- 
ship when one factor is cognised; when the observer perceives a 
certain thing, and recalls to his mind the permanent relationship 
that that thing has been known to bear to another thing, — this 
recalled idea of the relationship presents to his mind the appre- 
hension of the other factor of that relationship, and to this appre- 
hension is given the name ^ Inferential Cognition.' — (Prakarana- 
paUchikd^ p'. 74.) 

[STiahara-'Bhdsya, p. 15] — ^This Inferential Cognition is of two 
kinds: (1) That based npon the Directly-yercei/oed relationship, 
and (2) that based npon a generalised relationship ; as an instance 
of the former, we have the Inferential Cognition of Eire following 
from the Cognition of Smoke (which is based npon the invariable 
concomitance of Smoke and Fire, which has been directly perceiv- 
ed in the Kitchen); — and as an example of the second kind of 
Inferential Cognition, we have the case where, finding that the 
Snn changes its position, we infer that ‘ the Sun is moving,' — on 
the ground of our experience that, in the case of the person 
Devadatta, we have found that it is only after he moves that he 
changes his position; which experience has led us to the 
generalised Premiss that * whenever an object changes its posi- 
tion, it moves;' and it is on this generalised premiss the 

Inference of the Sun's movement is based. 
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(B) PBABKiKABA VTBW OP iKFEttBNCB. 

[J^juvimaldy p. 49] — The relaiionship npoii whicli Inference 
is based must be one that is Unfailmg^ ever tme and permanent; 
e.g.^ that which subsists between Cause and Effect, between 
Whole and Part, between Substance and Quality, between Quali- 
ties subsisting in the same Substance, and so forth: for instance, 
the relationship between Fire (Cause) and Smoke' (Effect) - 

\RjuvimdLcLf p. 95] — Question — What is that Means of 
Knowledge by which we obtain the right knowledge of the permap- 
nent and unfailing character of the said relationship? It cannot 
be known through Perception, which is operative only in regard to 
the things in the present and in contact with the Sense-Organs. 
Nor could it be known through Inference or Presumption, as both 
of these also would, in their turn, depend upon like relationships, 
which wotild thus involve an infinite regress. — Nor lastly could it 
be known through Perception obtained through the instrument- 
ality of the Mind alone (irrespectively of Sense-Contact); because 
if the Mind alone by itself were to bring about such Cognitions, 
then men would become omniscient; and there would be no limi- 
tation upon the reach and functioning of the Mind.” 

This difficully has been met in the following manner: — ^The 
relationship is cognised through that same Means of Cognition by 
which the members of the relationship are cognised; 
between Fire and Smoke, all relationships are cognised by means 
of Perception through the Senses; the relationships being appre- 
hended as qualifications belonging to the two things (Fire and 
Smoke), which latter are perceived by themselves. The particxilar 
time and place also are perceived as qualifying adjuncts of those 
same things. Thus it is that Fire and Smoke become perceived 
as qualified by a qualifying Relationship and by certain speci- 
fications of Time and Place. The next stage in the process is the 
recognition' of the fact that while, in some cases, Fire is found 
to be concomitant with Smoke, there are instances where it is not 
so; e.^., in the case of the Red-hot Iron; this gives rise to the 
conviction that the Relationship (of concomitance) of Fire with 
Smoke is not constant, but qualified by variations of Time and 
Place; — as for Smoke, on the ether hand, it is never found apart 
from Fire; and this gives rise to the conviction that Smoke is 
oduoays, iswariably, concomitant with Fire; that is, the said 
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Belationsliip of Smolce and ‘Fire is contant. After tMs conviction 
lias dawned upon the mind, all that is needed for the forthcoming 
Inferential Cognition (of Fire) is the apprehension of the mere 
existence of Smoke ; for which apprehension alone there is need for 
the operation of a Means of Cognition; and when once this exis- 
tence has been apprehended, the idea of the connection and 
presence of iFire follows naturally from the p re-conceived notion 
of the said relationship between Fire and Smoke. Thus then all 
that is needed for the apprehension of thelnferential Cognition is 
supplied by Sense-Perception itself. This view may be open to 
the objlection that, under the above explanation, the Cognition of 
Smoke would include within itself the Cognition of Fire also, and 
thus there would be nothing left unknown which would be cog- 
nised by the resultant Inferential Cognition; and this last would 
therefore cease to be Valid Cognition^ Prartmna. This objection 
would have had some force against the Prahhakara^ only if 
Pramai^^ Valid Cognition, had been defined as that which affords 
the cognition of something not already cognised^ As a matter of 
fact however Prahhdkara does not make this a necessary condition 
in the Validity of a Cognition; he defines it simply as Apprehen’^ 
siouy and certainly the Cognition of Fire following upon the 
Cognition of STnoke is ‘ Apprehension.* Then again, in all cases 
of Inferential Cognition, the previous knowledge of the relation- 
ship between the * Subjiect * and the * Probans * is absolutely 
necessary; and hence Inferential Cognition must always pertain 
to things already known. The reason why Inferential Cognition 
does not appear in regard to each and every thing known to us 
lies in the fact that there can be no Cognition of any sort unless 
the Agent wishes it («.e., has his mind turned towards it); and 
in a case where all that we wish to know regarding a certain thing 
is already known by other and simpler means of knowledge, there 
is no occasion for us to recall to our minds the various relation- 
ships borne by the thing concerned; and hence the idea of the 
relationship not being before the Mind, no Inferential Cognition 
ensues. — (yide Prakarai^panchikd, p. 76.) 

The very definition of Inferential Cognildon serves to indicate 
all the more important defects in the Inferential process, — ^which 
defects have been called * HUvabhasaV Defective or Fallaaious 
Reason . For instance, (n) the condition that ‘ the relationship 
between the two factors must be one that has been previously 
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known ^ precludes the Asadharo/M or Too Spedfio Reason 
(JProhans). As a matter of fact, the character that belongs speci- 
fically to the ‘Subject' cannot form the basis of any valid Inference; 
because such a character . could not > have been perceived any- 
where else, and thus this character along wtih the Subject could 
never be known as related to any third object, and yet it is the 
relationship to this third object that forms the essence of an 
Inferential conclusion. For example, the Earth is related to 
Odorousness by such a peculiar relationship that that relation- 
ship cannot indicate the Earth as being related to anything other 
than the said Odorousness. — (5) The condition that * there must 
be a clear relationship between the two factors ' precludes the 
‘ Badhita* Anulled Prohans£ e-p., when the etemality of Wojrd- 
Sound is sought to be established on the basis of its heinj^ an 
Effect, it is found that no positive relationship is possible between 
the character of ‘ Etemality ’ and that of heing an Effect , — the 
two being naturally contradictory; for this reason the said 
Inference cannot be valid. — (o) The condition that ‘ the relation- 
ship should be .infallible, permanent ’ precludes the Sddharaj^^ Too 
Wide Frohans; e.g., when the ‘ Etemality ' of Word-Sound is 
sought to be proved on the basis of its being cognisable, it is found 
that the relationship between ‘ Etemality ' and ‘ Cognisability ’ 
is not permanent, inasmuch as there are many things that are 
cognisable without being eternal; and hence the said relationship 
cannot lead to a valid Inference of Etemality .—{d) The condition 
that ‘ one factor of the relationship (which is to be the Probans) 
must be perceived or well known in order to bring about the 
Inferential Cognition ' precludes the * Asiddha,^ Impossible or 
Unknown Prohans; e.g,, when the fact of things like Merit and 
Bemerit being perceptible to Buddha is sought to be proved on 
the ground of His Omniscience , — ^it is found that, inasmuch as 
this ‘ Omniscience has never been perceived or well known at all ' 
it cannot lead to a valid Inference. 

Apart from these Fallacies, the Pr^hakara does not accept 
any other. For instance, he does not admit of the Neutralised 
Probans (‘ Satparatipraksa ’). His reason for this is that it is 
impossible for two contradictory characters to be predicated of 
the same ‘ Subject,’ as is persupposed by the Fallacy of ‘ Neutrali- 
sation ’ ; as under the circumstances, the two Inferences cannot be 
equally valid, as is implied by this f^acy; such contradictory 
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Inferences' would be possible only wben tbe real cbaraoter 
of tbe ‘ Subject ' ‘ would be unknown. (See PraharanapaS^chikd,^ 
P. 77.) 

Tbe Object of Inferential Cognition is of two kinds: — 
(1) DrstasvalaJcs^a^ tbat of wbicb tbe specific individuality or 
feature is percewed, and (2) tbe Adrstasv alaJcsana, tbat of wbicb 
tbe said feature is not percevoed. To tbe former category belong 
all sucb things as iFire and tbe like; and to tbe second category, 
sucb super-sensuous things as tbe ^ Capacity * of things, — ^the 
specific feature of wbicb cannot be perceived, and yet it is possible 
for us to cognise its permanent and infallible relationship to 
get at its I nferential Cognition . For instance, we cannot per- 
ceive tbe h uminff capac ity of Fire, and yet we can infer its 
existence from noting its Effect produced upon things. (See 
PrdkaTa/nMpa/fLchik&^ p. 78.) 

As to what is the ^ Pramd^ ^ and what tbe Resultant^ in the 
case of Inference, tbe conclusion is the same as in tbe case of 
Perception. Tbat is to say, if we regard * Praw/ma * as syno- 
nymous with ^ Valid ^ Cognition (Pramiti), — ^and hence ^AnumQna" 
as synonymous with * Inferential Cognition,^ — ^tben what is 
‘ Anumdna,* Inference, is tbe Cognition of the Subject, Fire, 
proceeding from tbe Mind-Soul contact, as influenced by tbe 
perception of tbe Inferential Indicative' (Smoke); and tbe 
' Eesultant * in this case would consist of tbe acceptance or rejec- 
tion of tbe cognised object by tbe cognising Agent. — ^If, on tbe 
other band, ^ PramAfM * is regarded as tbe Means by wbicb valid 
cognition is obtained, — and ‘ Anumdna ^ as tbat by means of 
which tbe valid Inferential Cognition is obtained, — ^tben, in tbat 
case, tbe AnuTnana^P/rarruina would be tbe Mind-Soul contact; 
and the relation between tbe several factors would form tbe 
* Cognitive Process ' ; and tbe Resultcmt in this case would be tbe 
Inferential Cognition itself. If, lastly, tbe Means (of tbe Cog- 
nition) be taken as tbat wbicb is the most effectvoe {Sadhaluttcmid) 
in tbe bringing about of tbe Pesult, then tbe Perception of the 
Inferential Indicative or Probans {o.g.y Smoke) would have to be 
regarded as tbe Anumdna^PremAaui (Means of Inferential Cogni- 
tion); as it is this tbat is most directly and immediately effective 
in bringing about tbe Inferential Cognition (of Fire). (See 
Pra1(XLrai^apancJdJed, p, 82*) . 
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own benefit i and (2) * Parartha,^ for the benefit of ot hers, jtn the 
former, the conclusion is deduced from the premiss or premisses 
recalled to the mind; in this case all the processes need not be 
stated; one often deduces a conclusion from a single premiss. In 
the second, the conclnsion is deduced from premises which are 
generally fully stated. 


As regards this Statement of the Inference, it consists of 
three Propositions, technically called * Avayavas* Factors, of the 
Inferential Statement. These are^ — (1) Statement of the Propo- 
sition, the Statement of the Major Premiss — ^involving the 
Statement of the Corroborative Instance, and (3) the Statement of 
the Minor Premiss — ^involving the Statement of the Probang or 
Inferential Indicative- — (1) The Statement of the Froposition 
serves to point ont what is intended to be proved by the Inference; 

‘ Word-SoTind is eternal;* it is only when this has been 
stated that we can intelligently proceed with the Inference. — 
(2) The Major Premiss states the Corroborative Instance and shows 
that there is an unfailing relationship between what ‘is sought 
to be proved (the Probandum) (Efemality) and that hy means of 
which it is sought to be proved (the Probans); and this relation- 
ship must be indicated as existing in cases that are well known 
to both parties; for -instance, when it is intended to prove the 
presence of Fire by means of the presence of SmoJee, the Major 
Premiss is stated thus : — * Wherever there is Smohe there is Fire, 
as in the Kitchen.* Instances that do not apply to the case in 
question are regarded as wrong — reRTWRr . — Lastly, inasmuch 
as Inferential Cognition follows upon the Perception of one of 
the two factors between which the permanent relationship sub- 
sists, — ^the perception of one factor becomes a necessary element 
in all Inferences; and it is as stating this, the presence of the one 
factor, that the Minor Premiss becomes essential. Por instance, 
when seeking to prove the presence of Fire on the Hill by means 
of the presence of SmoJce, it is necessary to make tbe statement 
tbat ' there is Smohe on the Hill;* without which the conclusion — 
that * there is Fire on the Hill * — could not be rightly deduced. 
{Fraharanapafichiha, p. 82.) 

There is some difference of opinion regarding the precise order 
in which the Inferential Argument should state the two premisees. 

F. 14 
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According to Pr&hhdkara^ tkere need to be no bard and fast rule 
regarding tbis order; because tbe conclusion — ‘ There is fire on 
tbe Hill ’ — follows all tbe same, wbetber we state tbe reasoning 
in tbe form — ^(a) Wherever there is Smoke there is Fire, as in 
tbe Kitchen; — and (b) there is Smoke on tbe Hill/— or in tbe 
form — * (a) There is Smoke on tbe Hill, and (6) wherever there is 
Smoke there is Fire, as in tbe Kitchen/ (See Prakaranapa^chiJed, 
p. 85.) 

Some writers have held that the purposes of tbe Corroborative 
Instance can be also served by tbe Negative Instance, or an 
Instance per contra; for in corroboration of tbe reasoning ‘ There 
is Fire because there is Smoke/ we may put forward tbe Instance 
* Whenever there is no Fire, there is no Smoke, as in tbe Tank.^ — 
This view is not accepted by tbe Pra^'hdJtara; because, be argues, 
tbe Probans can prove tbe conclusion only by force of its relation- 
ship to that which is sought to be proved; and tbis relationship 
can be asserted only by means of a posMve instance, not by a 
negative one; even though in some cases, the Negative Instance 
may serve to point out the necessary relationship, yet it can do 
so only indirectly, the process thereby becoming more involved 
than in the case where the instance is stated in the positive form. 
Hence in all cases, it is the positive instance that should be put 
forward. (See Prakaranapa^chikd, p. 85). 

The defects pertaining to the 'Subject^ Pahsa, of the inferential 
Beasoning are of two kinds, — (a) being contrary to well-known facts 
of experience, and (b) having a qualification that is absolutely 
unknown. — ^Thie defects pertaining to the Frohans have already 
been indicated above under ‘Fallacies’. Those pertaining to the 
Instance are of four kinds,— -(1) being not applicable to what is 
sought to be proved, the Probandum; (2) being not applicable 
to the Prohans; (3) being not applicable either .to the Probcms or 
to the Probandum; and (4) failing to establish the desired relation- 
ship. The defects pertaining to the Statement of the Proposition 
are (1) Indefiniteness and Obscurity of Expression and (2) Hon- 
Affirmation. (Prakaranapanchikd, p. 87.) 

(C) Bhatta View op 

Stidbara (Trs., p. 8) has declared that Inference (along with 
thy other forms of Cognition) presupposes, and is based upon. 
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Perception. — ^This lias been objected to in Shlo. Vd, Pratyaksa, 
87—94; and explained in 96-96 et. seq. The objection emanates 
from tbe Buddhist, who holds the view that ‘ Perception is always 
NonrConceptiial ^ and as such, it cannot form the basis of Infer- 
ence or any other form of Cognition, as all these latter relate to 
the relationship of things, while no relationship can figure in 
Perception which is always NoTtrCcmcepftuiL 

Kumdrila^s answer to this is that all that the Bhd§ya means 
is that the Inferential and other cognitive processes can proceed 
only after one or the other factors that figure therein have been 
previously perceived. 

To the stock objjection that the Major Premiss already implies 
the Conclusion ; — Whence (in the words of J. S. Mill) — ** Every syllo- 
gism involves the fallacy of Petitio Prindpii ^^* — the answer given 
by the Bhdt^ is bolder than that given by Prabhdkara, who, as 
we have seen, had to give up the idea that ^ every valid cognition 
must apprehend something not already known.’ The Bhdtta 
accepts the permanent relationship between the Probandum (Eire) 
and Probans (Smoke), and yet holds to the view that Inferential 
Cognition^ like every valid cognition, apprehends something that 
is not alrectdy known. He argues that, even though it is true 
that the Probans — Smoke — is seen, and also that the said percep- 
tion of Smoke carries with it the vague general idea of the Fire 
as a permsmant concomitant of the Smoke ^ — yet the final Object 
apprehended by the resultant Inferential Cognition is, not one 
that is already known by other means of Cognition; because the 
said perception of Smoke, though implying the vague notion of 
Fire as its relative, does not imply the notion of the presence of 
the Fire in the mountain; and it is this quolifled Fire that forms 
the object of the Inferential Cognition. Thus Inferential Cogni- 
tion also has to be regarded as apprehending something not 
already known by other means. The vague notion of Fire in 
general is already there; but the Cognition of the Fire as related 
to a particular time and place , — the mountain for instance, — ^is 
not implied in the perception of Smoke. The smoke is seen, — ^the 
idea of Fire in general is also there, implied in the perception of 
Smoke , — the perception of th mountain is also there; but there is 
no idea yet of the Fire as present in the Mountain, and it is this 
that forms the objective of the Inferential Cognition. {Shdstra- 
dipikd, pp. 41 — 44). 
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Wken a man as got tlie Inferential Cognition throngli his 
knowledge of the permanent relationship between the Prohans 
and the probandnm, — he may wish to convey the same to another 
person; but for doing so, and for convincing him of the validity 
of his conclusion, he will have to state the Inferential reasoning 
in full; this Statement is called the ' Sddhana\ ‘ proof of the 
conclusion The Statement of the proof consists, according to the 
BhatpZf of three Statements: — (1) Statement of the 'Conclusion 
(‘Word-Sound is transitory ’), (2) Statement of the Probans or the 
Eeason (‘ Because it is an Effect (^) Statement of the Major 
Premiss along with Corroborative Instance (‘ All Effects are 
transient, e.g., the Jar ’). The order of these Statements is im- 
material; the reasoning may be stated as — (1) ‘ The Effects are 
transient — e-p., the Jar % (2) ‘ The Word-Sound is an Effect,’ and 
(3) ‘ Therefore Word-Sound is transient.’ — (Shastrad^pika, p. 44.) 

The following are the defects in the Inferential Process: — 

(1) Defects of the Statement of the Conclusion — (a) Contrary 
to perceptible facts, (b) Unknown quaLLfication and so forth 
(See Shlo, Fa., Anumana)* 

(2) Defects of the Probans — (a) Unknown, not admitted, In- 
admissable, (5) Pallible, Inconclusive, (o) Contradictory, (a) The 
Unknown or the Inadmissible is of ffve kinds: — (1) Inadmissible 
by itself, (2) Inadmissible in Qualiffcation, (3) Inadmissible 
Kegation, (4) Inadmissible Spbstratum, (5) Inadmissible Con- 
comitance- (Jb) The Inconclusive is of two kinds — (1) Fallible, 
Untrue, and (2) ^Neutralised. In the case of the Neutralised 
Probans, the two contradictory reasons are not equally valid ; 
what is meant is that the parties are unable to notice any differ- 
ence in their comparative validity. — ^The Too-Wide Probans also 
is defective; so also is the Too-Narrow Probans. — (c) The 
Contradictory Probans is what is concomitant with the contrary 
of the Probandiun. 

The Corroborative Instance is of two kinds: — ^Instance of 
Similarity and Instance of Dissimilarity. An example of the 
former we have in the Kitchen— wlcAo provides an instance of 
the concomitance of Smoke with Fire; an example of the Instance 
of Dissimilarity we have in the Tank, which provides an instance 
of the concomitance of No-Kire and No~S 7 noke* But it is seldom 
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necessary to state tlie second kind of Instance. {Shdstradlpika, 
p. 45.) 

What is meant by the Bhasya declaring that there are two 
kinds of Inference is only that there are Inferences pertaining 
to Particvl^ars as well as to Universals. iShdstraMpikd, p. 50.) 



CHAPTER XIII 

‘ VEEBAL COGNITION ^ SCEIPTUEAL INJUNCTION ’ 
(A) Shabaea-Bhasta 

* Shastra\ * Scriptural Injunction \ is tliat means of cognis- 
ing super-sensuous things (i.e., Dharma and Adharim) which 
proceeds from Verbal Cognition, — (Bha^ya Trs., p. 15.) 

The Bhdsya does not think it necessary to provide a definition 
of ^ Word ' or ‘ Verbal Cognition ’ in general; it defines only the 
particular form of Word, Injunction, which is what bears upon 
the subject-matter of Mimamsa, uiz., DTmrma’-AiTnjOfrma, Hence 
the term ^ Shahda * here stands for the Vedic or Scriptural Word, 
and ‘Artha^ for Dharma-Adharma, which forms the subjlect-matter 
of * Scripture " — says Kumarlla^ {Shlo, Vdrtika, Shahda, 8 — ^13.) 

According to PrahhaluiTa {BrKati, p. 104) also, the term 
‘ Shdstra ’ (in the Definition) stands for Injunction; and the 
term ^ Shahdavij^dna ^ stands for the Cognition of something to 
bo doTie, derived through Word. Hence ^Shdstra,' Injunction, 
is the means of cognising what should he done, through Words. 
(Su. 1.1.5, Bhdsya — -Trs., p. 9.) 

In course of discussion, the general question relating to 
Verhai Cognition in general and its validity and reliability, also 
comes in for full treatment. {ShabarorBhdsya Trs., pp. 16 — 2&) 
as below. 

The validity and reliability of the cognition derived from 
Scriptural Injunction is assailed on the ground of the Veda 
(Scripture) being full of absurd and incoherent assertions: which 
fact vitiates its validity as a guide to the right knowledge of 
Dharmet. {ShaharorBhdsya, pp. 16-ir.) 

The answer to this is provided in 8u. 6 . — The relation of the 
Word with its denotation is inborn; * Injunction ’ is the mean& 
of knowing Dharma, — a/nd it is infallible in regard to all that u 
imperceptible; it is a valid means of knowledge^ as it is indepen- 
dent. That is, («) the relation between the Word and its Denota- 
tion is inseparable; (6) it becomes the means of knowing Dharma, 
which is not cogmsable by any other Means of Cognition ; — (o) it is 

HO 
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Word in the form of Injunction that provides this knowledge; — 
(dJ) this means of knowing Dharma is infallible; (e) hence it is a 
valid means of knowledge; as it is independent. That is, when 
a cognition has been brought about by the said TTord, there is 
no need for any other corroborating Cognition or Person. 

Trs., pp. 8-9.) 

What is meant by the relation between the Word and its 
Denotation being * inborn ^ is that it does not owe its origin to 
any person, it is primordial, original, self-sufficient, not depen- 
dent upon any other Means of Cognition. (Bhasya^ Trs., p. 17.) 

If the connection between the Word and its Denotation were 
dependent upon other Means of Cognition, then all those Words 
and Expressions which speak of super-sensnons things might be 
regarded as of doubtful validity; when however the said connec- 
tion is inborn, inherent, self-sufficient, then there is nothing to 
shake the inherent validity of what is learnt from the words of 
the Yeda. {Brihat^RijuviTnald,) 

Thus then the knowledge provided by the Scriptural Injunc- 
tion must be right and reliable. In the case of Words emanating 
from human sources, there may be doubts regarding their validity 
or truth ; as in this case it would all be dependent for its validity 
upon things extraneous to themselves, — such as the validity of 
those sources from which the speaker may have derived his know- 
ledge of what he is speaking of and so foirth. On the other hand, 
in the case of the Word not emanating from a human source, — 
why should there be any doubt regarding its truth? Certainly, 
we do not require any corroboration of what we learn from the 
said Word; when the Word speaks of something, what is meant 
is that it makes that thing Itnxmn, -j.e., it becomes tbe means of 
that thing becoming 'known; so that as soon as tbe Means, in the 
shape of the Word, is there, what is expressed by it becomes known 
hy itself, without any extraneous help. Under the circumstances, 
how could one call it f ah As a matter of fact, the notion 
derived from an Injunction is not of a doubtful character; nor 
does there appear any notion to the contrary at any other time or 
place, or under any other circumstances. (Shahara — Trs., pp. 17- 
18.) 

This leads on to the general question of Words and their 
Denotation. It is argued that all that has been said above may 
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be true; but there can be no relationship between the Word and 
what is denoted by it; none of the several kinds of Relationship — 
Conjhnetion, Inherence, Cause-Effect, Container-contained — ^is 
possible between the Word and what it denotes. 

The answer to the above is that the Relationship between the 
Word and what it denotes is that of the Denoter-De^ioted^ 7.e., of 
the Name and the Named . — This is objected to on the ground that 
no such Relationship is cognised when one hears a Word uttered 
for the first time. — The answer to this is that in all such things 
our experience is the only guide. It is only when we find a Word 
actually expressing a certain thing that we regard it as the 
Denoter of that thing; this is not found possible in the case of 
a Word heard for the first time; in fact, the denotation of a Word 
is understood only when it has been heard used as many times 
as makes it definitely recognised that ' this Word denotes this 
thing — Says the opponent — If the Word does not express any 
meaning when it is heard for the first time, then the relation 
between the Word and its Denotation cannot be inborn, it must 
be something created, artificial.*^ {Bha-sya^ Trs., p. 18.) The 
answer to this is that the said relation cannot be artificial ; it can- 
not be regarded as created by any person — not even by God. ITo 
such creator of Word-relationship can be vouched for by any 
Means of Cognition. 

The Bhd^ya (Tra., p. 19) takes up the three questions — (1) 
What is a (2) What is its Denotation? and (3) Wat is 

the relation between the Word and its Denotation? 

I. WTiat is a Word? The Word is a verbal unit composed 
of a number of letters. For instance, in the case of the word 
' QauT^ (as denoting the Cow), the Word is the unit composed o! 
the component letters g, au and h. Such is tie declaration of 
the revered UyavaT^a. Among people the term * Word * is ap- 
plied to what is apprehended by the Ear; and in the case of the 
Word * gauh * what is apprehended by the Ear is the unit com- 
posed of the said letters (p, 19). 

The Bha^ya brings forward, in this connection, the view of 
the Grammarian regarding the nature of the ‘ Word.* The 
Grammarian holds what has been called the * Doctrine of the 
Sphota.* He argues as follows (against the view propounded by 
Upavarfa ) : — If it is as declared by Upava/rsd, then there can 
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be no cognition of tbe meaning of a word. Because, as a matter 
of fact^ tbe cognition of wbat tbe Word denotes does not appear 
on tbe bearing of tbe component letters, directly; and apart from 
tbe coirvponent letters, there is no single entity in tbe shape of 
tbe composite whole (under tbe above theory), from which tbe 
cognition of tbe Denotation could follow. For instance, at tbe 
moment that we bear tbe letter we do not bear tbe letter *au^, 
and so forth. From all this it follows that tbe word ‘ gauh * as 
a composite unity must be something different from tbe component 
letters; and it is from this composite unit that tbe cognition of 
tbe Denotation follows [and to this composite unit we give tbe 
name Sphota\,*^ 

Sbabara’s answer to this is as follows ; — ^Wbat happens is that 
each component letter, as it is uttered, leaves an impression be- 
hind, and wbat brings about tbe cognition of tbe Denotation of 
tbe Word is tbe last component letter along with the Impressions 
of each of the proceeding component letters. In actual experi- 
ence, tbe composite Word-unit is never found to be anything 
entirely different from tbe component letters; hence there can be 
no * Word * apart from tbe component letters.— This is a much 
simpler hypothesis than that of tbe Grammarian who has to 
postulate a ' Sphota * as entirely distinct from tbe component 
letters; while our doctrine requires no such postulate. {Shabaray 
Trs,, pp. 19-20.) 

II. Wbat is it that is denoted by tbe Word? Wbat is 
denoted by tbe Word — * Cow/ for instance, — is tbe * Universal * 
(Class or Community) * Cow * — ^marked by certain characteristic 
features — ^tbe dewlap, for instance. This Universal is an accom- 
plished entiiy and is actually perceived as such. (Shahara, 
Trs., pp. 21-22.) 

That it is tbe * Universal * that is denoted by tbe Word has 
been declared by Jaimini himself under 1.3.33; and Shahara* s 
comments on this Sutra are found under Adhikaranet 10 B of 
Adhyaya I, Fada 3 — Sutras 30 to 35. (Trs., pp. 118 — ^124.) 

Under this Adhikarana, tbe question is pointedly raised — Is 
it tbe * Universal * or tbe * Individual * that' is denoted by tbe 
Word? That factor which is common to several particular things 
is tbe CUiss or Universal; while that which possesses certain speci- 
fic uncommon characteristics is the Individual, Tbe question as 

P. 15 
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to wliich of these two is denoted by the Word — ‘ Cow ' for in- 
stance — arises from the fact that whenever the Word ^ cow ’ is 
pronounced in common parlance, it brings about the idea of the 
Ufdversal — ^the class^character — common to all *cows, — and yet in 
all actions resulting from the use of the Word, it is the individual 
cow that comes in. 

The Individual-Theory has been thus set forth (in Fiu, 30 and 
BhasycC ) : — ** (A) If Words denoted TJniversals or Classes, no 
Injunctions of Action would he possible; i.e., if Words denoted 
‘ TJniversals,^ there could be' no injunction of actions like hilling^ 
washing, chopping and so forth, as none of these actions could be 
done to any ' Universal/ As regards the notion of Class or 
TJnimersal that appears on the utterance of the Word, the right 
view is that the ‘ Universal ' figures only as the distinguishing 
feature of the Individ/ual denoted by the Word, — ^the idea being 
that of ‘ that particular animal which has the class-characte?* 
Cow ^ ; just as when the word ‘ Lancer * is uttered, though the 
resultant idea is that of the man with the Lance, yet the Lance 
is not what is denoted by the Word, it comes only as the charac- 
terising feature of the man. — (B) Another argument favouring 
the Individual-Theory is that, if the Word denoted ' X^niv&rsaXs 
. then there would he no words expressive of qualities as subsisting 
in Substances. (Su. 31); that is, if Words denoted the ‘ Uni- 
versal there would be no Word expressive of qualities, such as 
we have in the expression ‘ Six cows are to be given as the Sacri- 
ficial Fee \ — (C) The third argument {Su, 3S) is that we meet 
with such Vedic texts as — * If the animal consecrated has run 
away, one should secure another animal of the same colour and 
of the same age * ; if words denoted the ‘ Universal ’ then there 
could be no securing of * another animal * : as the other animal 
also would belong to the same ' Universal * as the one that has 
run away. From all this it follows that what is denoted by the 
Word is the Indimdual.^^ 

The Siddhanta view is that it is the Class, the Universal, that 
is denoted, as it is that which serves the purpose of Actions, {Sii, 
33). For instance, we have the Injunction ' One should erect 
the Altar like the * Shyena such an injunction would have sense 
only if the word * Shyena ’ denoted the ‘ Universal’ If it de- 
noted an individual Shyena-bird, then, inasmuch as it would be 
rmpossible for the performer to make or produce any such indivi- 
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dual bird, — ^tbe Injunctiojo. would be laying down BometbiiLg im- 
possible and hence meaningless and futile. The word therefore 
must stand for the CJ^ss^ the Unvoersaly the factor common to all 
individuals, and as such representable and producible in the shape 
of the figure of the Bird - . - If the Word denoted any one In- 
dividual, then it could not be used for any other Individual . . . 
and if the Word ‘Cow’ could be used for other Individual cows 
also, then why could it not be used for other Individual animals — 
Horses, Asses, etc.? ... If again, a Word were to denote that 
Individual alone to which it has been actually applied in usage, 
then the Word ‘cow’ could not be used in reference to the new- 
born calf. Nor, in this ease, would it be possible to have any such 
comprehensive idea of the Cow as is met with in such expressions 
as — ‘this is a cow, that 'is a cow.’ As a matter of fact, too, no 
Word is ever found to be applied to any one Individual only, and 
not to another- It may be held that — “the word Coic is applied 
to and denotes all those Individuals "wherein the common class- 
character — ‘ Cowness ’ — subsists.” If that were so, then what 
would be cognised as denoted by the Word would be a qualified 
Individual, i.e., the Individual qualified hy the Universal ^Cow^ ; — 
in that case the qualifying factor — ^the Universal ‘ Cow ’ — should 
be one that has been already cognised before. — ^It may be 
held that “ the Word may be taken as denoting the Universal as 
the qualifying factor and the Individual as the qualified factory 
and in any particular case, which of these two is the grimary and 
which the secondary will be determined by the intention, of the 
Speaker.” — ^This however cannot be so; such determination of the 
Urimary or the Secondary character would be possible or neces- 
sary only if both. Universal as well as Individual^ were denoted by 
the Word; as a matter of fact, however, by positive and negative 
concommitance we know that what is invariably expressed by the 
Word is the Universal, not the Individual, the idea of which latter 
only follows upon the wake of the notion of the Universal . — ^Nor 
can the Word be taken as denoting the Universal as qualified hy 
the Individucd; as, if that were so, then the Word denoting the 
Universal as qualified hy any one Individual, could not be applied 
to any other Individual. From all this it follows that it is the 
Universal that is denoted by the Word, and it is this Cognition 
of the Universal or Class that brings about the notion of the 
Individual subsequently. 
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[5u. 34, Bhd-, Trs., P., 123] It lias been argued by the ludi- 
vidualist tbat (1) “no action would be possible, if tbe Word denoted 
tbe UniversaL^^ {Su. 30) — and (2) tbat “ there would be 
no Word expressive of Qualities subsisting in Substances {Su. 
31), — and (3) “ tbat there could be no Injunction of another^ such 
as we have in tbe text another animal should he brought in,^ 
{Su, 32.) 

Tbe answer to all this is that — As Words denote Universals 
or classes^ and through these^ also Individuals^ there would he no 
dissociation from Action^ etc, {Su. 35.) Tbat is, (a) inasmuch 
as tbe Word denotes tbe Universal, tbe Action enjoined would 
pertain to tbat Individual which is related to tbat Universal- Por 
instance, in tbe case of tbe Injunction ‘ Sprinkle water on tbe 
Vrlhi-Comg^ — ^wbat is enjoined is tbe sprinkling of water over 
paddy — over tbat Substance which is helpful in tbe sacribcial 
performance; as tbe sprinkling could not be enjoined as to be done 
over tbe * Universal ' because no sprinkling over a ‘ Universal ' 
is possible; so what happens in this case is tbat tbe word ‘ Vrihi- 
Oom% which really denotes tbe ‘ Universal," is used for tbe pur- 
pose of qualifying and indicating tbe receptacle of tbe action of 
sprinkling water; so tbat tbe ‘ Universal", when cognised as 
denoted by tbe Word, would qualify tbat receptacle of tbe action. 
Thus there would be no incongruity at all. (5) Similarly as 
regards Words expressive of qualities — ^in tbe case of tbe text 
speaking of * Six Cows," what is intended to be declared is the 
number of tbat substance which is to be given as tbe Fee, and 
tbe word * cows," as denoting tbe * Universal,' serves to qualify 
and indicate tbat Substance, (c) As regards tbe Injunction re- 
garding * another an im al", what is meant to be spoken of as 
another ' is tbe substitute for ,wbat has been lost ; and hence tbe 
word * animal", which denotes tbe * Universal," serves to qualify 
and indicate tbe real substitute. 

Thus it is established tbat all W^ords like ^ Cow " ‘ BEorse " 
and so forth denote Classes or XJni/versds^ {Shaharaj Trs., 
p, 124.) 

III. Tbe third questoin is<— W bat is tbe relation between 
the Word and its Denotation? 

Tbe relation between tbe Word and its Denotation is tbat — 
pn tbe Word being cognised, what is denoted by it becomes cog- 
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nised. Tliat is, tlxe relation is tliat of the NaTn^e and tlie Named. 
{Shahara, Trs., p. 22.) 

All tliese tliree — (1) the Word^ (2) its Denotation^ i.e., the 
Universal, and (3) the relation between these, — are eternal. That 
the ‘ Universal ’ (or Class) is eternal has been shown above 
(Section on Jdtt), 

The relation between the Word and its Denotation is also 
eternal. It cannot be regarded as brought about by any Person 
(in the shape of God) ; as there is no proof of the existence of such 
a Person. — ^Words are always taught as accomplished entities 
having the inherent power of denoting things. If it were impos- 
sible for us to comprehend the meaning of words without presum- 
ing a Creator of this relationship, then alone could there be 
jiistihcation for presuming such a Creator. As a matter of fact, 
however, we hnd that when older people are making use of words 
for their own purposes, the younger men who happen to hear 
those words actually come to understand them; those older 
people too, when they were young, understood the words in the 
same way, when uttered by their Elders; those later again under- 
stood them as used by still older people; and so on the process has 
gone on without beginning in time. — The other explanation pro- 
vided by the other party is in the shape of the doctrine that the 
meaning is comprehended because the relation between that 
Meaning and the Word was created, laid down, by some Person. 
As between these two explanations, so long as the explanation 
based upon common usage is available, it cannot be right to pre- 
sume a Creator of the relation. {Shahara^ Trs., p. 24;.) 

This relationship is infallible also; it is always found to be 
true. There is no point of time when the W ord-relation was not 
there. (P. 24:)- Then again, in regard to such super-sensuous 
things as the Deity and the like, the creating of a E'ame would be 
not only useless, but also impossible. When a thing is known 
in its general form, and its particular forms are not known, — ^then 
alone is the Name propounded in connection with these particulaT 
forms; and in the case of such words as ^ Deity ’ and the like, no 
general or particular forms can be perceived. Eor this reason also 
there can be no creation of the relation in question by any Person. 
{Shahara, Trs., pp. 24-25.) 
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It has been shown that what is denoted by the Word is the 
‘ TTniversal,^ and this is eternal; — also that the relationship 
between the Word and what is denoted by it is eternal. As a 
necessary corollary to these, it follows that the Word itself is 
eternal. This has been dealt with in detail under Sutras I. i. 6 
to 23. (Shabara, Trs., pp. ^ — 41.) 

The opposite view has been set forth under Sii. 6 — ^11; it is 
as follows: — It has been asserted that the relation between the 
Word and its Denotation is eternal. But this is not possible; 
because the Word itself is not eternal. As a matter of fact, 
Word is often found to be destroyed, so that when it comes to 
be produced (uttered) again, its relation to its Denotation cannot 
but be artificial, ephemeral, newly made. Then again, no one 
ever comprehends the meaning of a Word heard for the first time, 
— ^The Word itself must be something ephemeral, (a) because it is 
always found to follow after an Effort; finding that there is an 
invariable concommitance between the appearance of the Word 
and Human Effort, — ^the Word appearing only when there is 
Human Effort, — ^we infer that the Word is produced by the Effort; 
nor is there anything to show that the Word existed before 
that Effort. (Sa. 6). — (b) Another reason why the Word 
should be regarded as ephemeral is that it does not persist. {Su. 
7); that is, when the Word is uttered, it is not found to persist 
even for one moment; it is not perceived at all; from which we 
conclude that it must have been destroyed. — (c) Another reason: 
—Because the term * KaroU% * makes’, ^ produces’, is heard in 
connection with words. {Su. 8). In c;onunon parlance people 
make use of such expressions as ^ Kuru shabdam ’ (make the word- 
sound), which shows that the Word is something inode, produced. — 
(d) Another reason: — ^We hear the same Word uttered in several 
places at the same time; this would not be possible if the Word 
were one and eternal. Unless there is something very special 
about it, there can be no plurality in what is eternal; it is only 
in the case of non-etemal products, which are many, that, on 
their being produced in several places, they become connected with 
the several points in space. {Su. 9) — (e) Another reason for re- 
garding Word as non-etemal: — ^Because there are original forms 
and their Modifications {Su. 10). In the case of such expressions 
as ' dadhyatra\ the original form was ‘ dadJd-atra\ and the ' i ’ 
of * dadhi ’ because modified into ‘ y ^ ; such is the teaching of the 
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Grammarians; and as a rule whatever is liable to Modi:fi.cation is 
not eternal. (Su. 10). — (f) Another reason: — There is an Aug- 
mentation of the ord-Sonnd due to the multiplicity of its 
producers (speakers) (Su. 11). As a matter of fact, we find that 
when a Word is pronounced by several persons, the Word-Sound 
produced is very loud. If the Word were only manifested, and 
not produced, then the Word-Sound heard would always be the 
same, whether pronounced by one or by many persons. From this 
we conclude that some portion of the Word is 'produced by each 
of the speakers, and it is on account of the consequent augmenta- 
tion of the sound that it is perceived as louder. (Su. 11.)’’ 

* Sh^hara* s answer to the above is as follows: — ^As regards the 
reason (a) that “ Word is found to appear after human Effort 
— ^if we can establish, by sound reasoning, that Word is eternal, 
then the fact put foiward admits of the explanation that what is 
brought about by the Effort is only the manifestation of the already- 
existing Word. (Su. 12.) When the Word ceases to be heard, 
what happens is that there is no perception of the Word which is 
still there, — on account of the non-reaching (non-contact) of the 
perceptive agency; and it is not due to the Destruction oi the 
Word. If we can establish the fact of Word being eternal, the 
phenomena brought forward can be explained on the ground that 
of the causes that bring about the perception of the Word-Sound, 
there are some which are not operative when we do not hear it. 
The said perception of the Word-Sound is brought about by 
certain Gonj^onctions and Disjunctions which serve to manifest, 
not produce, the Word-Sound, What happens is that the 
Air-particles disturbed by the Sound-provoking stroke strike 
against the surrounding stagnant Air-particles, and produce 
certain Conjunctions and Disjunctions (in the shape of usages) 
on all sides, which go on spreading as long and as far as the 
momentum lasts ; these Conjunctions and Disjunctions — ^Air- 
Weaves — ^are not perceived because Air is imperceptible, in- 
visible; and as for the Word-Sound, it is heard only so 
long and so far as the waves do not cease, and after these have 
ceased, it is not heard. It is for this same reason that Sound is 
heard at a greater distance when the Wind is favourable. (Su- 
IS.) — (h) As regards the next argument — ^based upon the use of 
the word ‘ Karoti ’ * mahes * in relation to the Word-Sound 
(urged in Su. 8), — the answer to this is that when Word has been 
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definitely proved to be eternal, tbe expression ^KaroW is to be 
explained as meaning * making use of.' {Su. 14). — (c) As re- 
gards the next argument (urged in Su. 9) — ^that the Word is heard 
simultaneously in several places; — ^the answer is that what is 
urged is not right. The Sun, though one, is actually seen at the 
same time in several places. When the form of the Word is one 
only, if there are several places where the Word is heard, the 
diversity lies in the places, not in the Word, {d) As regards the 
* Modification * urged in Sn. 10, the case of the expression 
‘ dadhyatra* is not one of Modification of the original letter * i 
in fact the resultant ‘ y a letter totally different from the 
original ^ i^. That there is no Modification in this case is proved 
by the fact that people going to ixse the letter do not take 
up the letter — in the way in which one going to make curds 
takes up milk, of which the curd is a Modification. Merely 
because we perceive some sort of a similarity between the 
two letters * i ' and * 2 / ' we cannot regard one as the Modi- 
fioation of the other. — (/) As regards the * Augmentation ' 
purged in Su, 11)), — ^what has been urged is not quite 
accurate; as a matter of fact the Word-Sound has no parts, — no 
such parts are perceived; and being without parts, it cannot under- 
go Augmentation. What happens in the case urged is that when 
the Word is uttered by one man, its sound is soft, but when it is 
pronounced by many men, those letters which had sounded soft 
come to be heard as loud, on account of having been taken up by 
several Conjunctions and Disjunctions due to the utterances. 
Hence the ' Augmentation ' spoken of is of the Noise, not of the 
Word. (Su. 17). From all this we are led to the final conclusion that 
Word is eternal, as its utterance is for the purpose of another 
{Sn. 18), — i.e., for the purpose of making the meaning known to 
another person. , If the Word ceased to exist as soon as uttered, 
then no one could speak of anything to another person. On the 
other hand, if the Word does not cease, but continues to exist, then 
it is only right and natural that when the Word is uttered and 
heard repeatedly, its meaning becomes comprehended by other 
persons; specially as it would not be possible to establish the neces- 
sary relationship between each succeeding Word and its Denota^ 
tion. (See above). If then, the Cognition of the meaning of the 
succeeding Word were based merely upon its similarity to a pre- 
vious Denotative Word, then there would always be a chance of 
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its being mistaken and bence liable to sublation. Further, each, 
time that the word ' cow^ is heard, if it were only a different 
Word, only similar to the original Denotative Word, then this 
would mean that whenever the Word is uttered it produces two 
things — (1) the use of the new Word and (2) the connection of this 
new Word with the Denotation; this cannot be right. {Su. 18). 
As a matter of fact, whenever the word ^ cow ’ is pronounced, the 
idea that it produces is that of all cows simultaneously; this shows 
that the Word must denote the entire Class or Universal ‘Cow’; 
and it is not possible to create the relation of the Word to a 
•' Universal,’ because in creating a relation, the creator would 
have to lay down the relation by pointing to the Universal, and 
without actually using the word ‘Cow*, — which he could not use 
until he had created its relation to the Denotation — in what 
manner could one indicate the distinct ' Universal ’ denoted by 
Ihe Word? Specially as the Body of the Cow, which alone 
coiild be pointed ont^ is the substratum of several * Universals 
— such as Earth, Substance, etc. If however, the word 
Cow is eternal^ it is the same Word that is uttered several 
times, and has been previously heard several times, as 
applied to other individual cows; thus by a process of 
positive and negative concommitance, the Word comes to be 
recognised as denoting the particular Universal. For this reason 
also, the Word must be eternal. 19). — Then again, 

when people speak of a number in connection with a Word, 
what they mean is that the Word is pronounced so many times; 
they never mean that the Word itself is so many in numher; and 
the use of such expressions shows that people recognise the same 
Word; their process of reasoning is as follows; — “We recognise 
the Word to be the same, our Cognition and our Cognitive organs 
— ^are not defective, — other people also recognise the Word to be 
the same; nor can this idea be called a Delusion; it could be so 
recognised only if the difference among the words were actually 
preceived; as a matter of fact however, the idea that there are so 
many different words is not vouched for by any Means of Bight 
Cognition; — ^we do not however accept mere Recognisahility of the 
Word as proof of its etemality; all that we mean by citing the 
fact of Recognition is to show that the theory of the non-eternality 
of the Word is contrary to a fact of Perception, in the form of 
Recognition; and we do not mean that etemality is iy^ferred from, 
P. 16 
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proved by, Recognition. It may be that tbe non-etemality also of 
tbe Word is supported by an Inference only, wbile Bternality 
will bave the support of Inference in addition to Perception in the 
form of Eecognition. It may be argued that the word 'cow' that 
W'as pronounced yesterday has ceased to exist, so that what is 
heard today must be a different word. But the Word that was 
pronounced yesterday has not ceased to exist; for the simple 
reason that we perceive (hear) it again; when people see an 
object, and after ceasing to see it for a while, see it again, they 
recognise it to be the same, and they never think that the previous 
object had ceased to exist and a new one had come into existence. 
A thing can be regarded as having ceased to e^unst , — as being non- 
existent — only when it is not cognisable by any Means of Cogni- 
tion. In the case in question however the Word is actually 
cognised, perceived, through Becognition, as the same. I'or the 
non-eadstence of the Word on the other hand, there is no prod 
at all. Hence the idea of the Continuous Eoi-istence of the Word 
cannot be wrong, it must be right* Prom this it also follows that 
even in the case of a Word not pronounced and heard, if people 
do not actually perceive it, they cannot assume that it is non- 
esdstent; just as, when a man, going out of the house, does not 
perceive all his family-members, he does not assume that they 
have ceased to exist, are non-emstent. The Eternality of Word 
is not affected by the doctrine of Universal Flua>; because, in 
regard to other things, that view has the support of the fact that 
the things are actually found to be perishing, while in the case 
of the Word, no such perishing is perceived, and it is never found 
to have perished or ceased to exist. Prom all this it follows 
that Word is Eternal. (Su. 20.) Even in the case of things 
whose actual production has not been perceived, some are regard- 
ed as non’-etemal, perishable, when it is found that there are 
potent causes leading to their destruction. Por instance,, even 
though one may not have seen the Cloth being produced by the 
process of weaving, yet seeing that it has been brought about by 
the conglomeration of the yarns, he concludes that it must perish, 
become non-existent, when that conglomerution comes to an end, 
or when the yarns themselves are destroyed. — In the case of the 
W^ord, there is no such cause or circumsta'nce that could be regard- 
ed as bringing about its destruction and non-existence. {Su. 21.) 
The view that the Word is a product of the Air, and hence 
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perisliable ” is not tenable; if tbe Word were tbe product of Air, 
then it could only be Air in a particular shape : as a matter of fact, 
however, we do not recognise a single particle of Air in tbe com- 
position of tbe Word, in tbe manner in wbicb we recognise tbe 
parts of Yam in tbe composition of tbe Clotb, Then again, if 
tbe Word were an air-product, it would be perceptible through 
tbe organ of Touch; as a matter of fact, however, tbe Word is not 
Touched; hence it cannot be a product of Air. It must l)e Eternal. 
(Sm. 22) — ^Tbere are Vedie texts also wbicb speak of tbe Word as 
Eternal. — From all this we conclude that tbe Word is eternal. 
(5 m. 23.) 


THE SENTENCE AND ITS MEANING 
Shabara-Bhasya (Tss., pp. 42 — 17) 

It has been established that Words, their Meanings and tbe 
Eelation between Words and their Meanings, are all Eternal. 
But so far nothing has been said regarding Sentences. And as 
tbe Vedic Injunction, wbicb is tbe sole means of knowing DharTna^ 
is always in tbe form of a Sentence, — until tbe same facts have 
been established in regard to Sentences, the validity of tbe Injunc- 
tion as a means of knowing Dharma remains doubtful. Hence 
it is that all writers on Mimdmsd have devoted their attention to 
tbe Sentence and its Meaning. 

Sutra 24 sets forth tbe arguments in support of tbe view that 
Eternality cannot belong to tbe Sentence or its Meaning, or to tbe 
Eelation between tbe two. Tbe Sentence is a group of words; 
each Word has its own Denotation; and even though each indivi- 
dual Word and its Denotation is eternal, tbe Sentence or its 
Meaning cannot be eternal. 

Tbe MtmdfhsaJca^s own view is set forth under Su. 25: — In 
the Sentence, there is only a mention of words with definite DenO'- 
tations along with a Word denoting Action, and the meaning of 
the Sentence is based upon that. — On this tbe Bhdsya proceeds 
(Trs., p. 44): — ^In the Sentence, we have a few words that are tied 
down to their respective Denotations, along with a word denoting 
Action. Hence tbe Sentence cannot have any separate meaning, 
entirely apart from tbe meanings of words composing it. In 
fact, there is no valid means of knowledge whereby we could have 
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a Cognition of tlie independent meaning of the Sentence. Even 
the last letter of the Sentence, along 'with the Impressions left 
hy the preceding letters, has no power, independently of the 
meaning of the words, to express any meaning totally different 
from what is expressed by the words. In the case of the 
Sentence, what happens is that each of the words composing 
it ceases from activity after having expressed its own 

meaning, — and the meanings of words thus comprehended 
bring about the comprehension of the meaning of the Sentence as 
a whole. What is brought about by the meaning of a word is 
the notion of a qualified thing — ^the white object, the black object 
and so forth; and as what is expressed by the Sentence is only a 
qnaUffed thing, — viz., the meanings of words as qualified by one 
another, — it follows that the comprehension of the meaning of 
the Sentence is derived from the meanings of the Words; and no 
separate power of expression need be postulated for the Sentence 
as a whole. Then again, whether a certain thing is different or 
not-different from another is always ascertained through positive 
and negative concomitance ; and in the case in qxiestion it is found 
that sometimes, by reason of some mental derangement, — as loss 
of memory — ^the meanings of the Words uttered are not compre- 
hended; at such a time the meaning of the Sentence composed 
of those Words would never be comprehended, — only if the mean- 
ing of the Sentence were not different from that of the Words; 
and as matter of fact, the meaning of the Sentence is never com- 
prehended in such cases. It follows, therefore, that the mean- 
ing of the Sentence is not entirely different from that of the 
Words — ^From all this it follows that the meaning of the 
Sentence is comprehended only on the comprehension of the mean- 
ings of the component Words; and it has no connection with, and 
does not follow from, a distinct unit in the shape of the Group of 
Words {Sentence, conceived as something distinct from Words). 
It is true that the direct Denotation of each word, — ^which con- 
sists of the Universal — becomes somewhat restricted in its scope 
when the. Word appears in a Sentence; it is for that reason that 
we regard the Meaning of the Sentence as consistig in a qualified 
Denotation of the component Words; but only when we find that 
the meaning of the Word as used by itself serves no useful pur- 
pose. Our idea is that if it can serve no useful purpose in its 
isolated form, it may serve some purpose by being taken as a 
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gtialified idea expressed by tbe Sentence. Fnrtlier, tbe Accusative 
and other Fndings appearing at the end of Words clearly indi- 
cate the rule that the Denotation of the Words qualifies and res- 
tricts the signification of those Dndings; so that the general rule 
— that the Accusative Ending signifies the objective character of 
things. — the idea of the cotv as denoted by the term * Gam ' 
with the Accusative Ending, — becomes set aside by the special rule 
that the Accusative Ending at the end of the particular word 
(Cow) denotes, not objectivity in general^ but the objectivity of 
the Co%e; that is, the objective character as restricted, and 
qualified by, the Cow. 

Then there is the argument that Sentences, as Groups of 
Words, are composed by human beings, and hence cannot be 
Eternal, like the Word. This may be true in regard to Sentences 
composed by human beings; it cannot be tme regarding Sentehces 
in the Veda; and it is the latter that the Mlm&msalca cares for; 
indeed according to him, it is only the Vedic Sentence — ^which is 
entirely free from defects — ^that can be valid by itself and hence 
a reliable means or source of knowledge — specially that relating 
to Super-sensuous things. In regard to the ordinary things of 
the world, it is possible for Sentences to be composed in actual 
usage (Su. 26) — ^by men, after they have actually perceived the 
things spoken of in those Sentences. The conclusion thus is that 
the comprehension of the Meaning of the Sentence is obtained 
from that of the Meanings of the component Words. (Shahara- 
Bhd., Trs., pp. 42 — 47.) 

Prom what has been said under Su, 25< — to the effect that the 
Sentence contains only the mention of W^ords with definite Deno- 
tations along with a Word denoting action, — and from what the 
Bhdsya says on that Sutra, — ^it is clear that these old authorities 
lend tacit support to the Fraibhahara view of Verbal Expression, 
the implication of which is that it is only the Injunction of an 
action that is really expressive and hence valid. (See below, under 
Prahhdkara.) 

The same support is also lent by Su. 1,1,32 and the Bhdsya 
thereon (Trs., p. 50) — where we read — On account of passages being 
related to Actions etc. (Sii. 32) ; on which the Bhdsya — ‘ The Sen- 
tences occuring in the Veda are laid down as mutually related, 
and they always collectively hear upon an -ActionJ (Trs*, p, 50.) 
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Veda Not the Work of a Personal Being 

{STidhciTCLf Sa, 2T to 32, PP* 48— 50) 

Tlte M^Tndmsal^a^ s main thesis is that Dharm^, can be kno-wn 
only from the Vedic Injunction; and in order to establish the in- 
fallibility and utter reliability of the Vedic Injunction, he has 
had to i)r<)ve that — (1) Words are Eternal, (2) the Denotations of 
Words are Eternal, (3) the Relationship between Words and their 
Denotations is Eternal, (4) the meaning oi the Sentence is com- 
prehended only on the comprehension of the meanings of the com- 
ponent Words, and the Sentence has no meaning apart by itself. 
As regards the Eternality of the Sentence^ however, that Eter- 
nality cannot belong to the Sentence composed by human beings, 
and as such it cannot be Eternal; and for the same reason it can- 
not have an inherent validity, as it is open to the suspicion of 
having been vitiated at its source by the defects of the man pro- 
nouncing the Sentence. But this does not perturb the Mvmamr 
&aka; as the only Sentence upon whose eternality and validity heJ 
is keen is the Vedic Injunction^ which alone is the valid source 
of our knowledge of Dharma, And as all hximan or personal asso- 
ciations are open to the suspicion of being vitiated at its source, 
it becomes necessary for the Mlmamsdka to show that the Vedic 
Sentence is not the work of any person, — that the Veda is not the 
work of any author, — that it is Eternal, self-sufficient. 

The opposite position has been thus set forth in Su, 1.1.27,- 
28: — “ The Veda is the work of a personal author; it belongs to 
recent times; this is shown by the following facts; — (1) Sections 
of the Veda are named after human beings such as ‘ K&tkaka ’ 

‘ Kdlapaia ’ and the like; KatJia and Kaldpa are well-known names 
of certain sages; such naming of the Vedic sections, therefore, 
could not be possible except on the basis of the assumption that 
these persons are the authors of the sections named after them; 
(2) in the Veda we find the mention of such ephemeral things and 
names of men, etc. — as * JBahara, tKe son of Pravaliai^ ^ and so 
forth.'" {Shahara^Bhasya, Trs,, pp. 48-49.) 

The Mvmdfiisaha^ 3 answer to the above is as follows ^ 
have already explained above (under Su. 5, — Bhd.^ Trs., p. 17) 
that there is an unbroken tradition of the Vedic text among Vedic 
Scholars of which no beginnings can be traced. This proves that 
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the Vedic text, the Vedic Injunction, is Eternal. The names 
* Kathaka ’ and the like are due to the fact of the particular 
person having been a specially efficient teacher of that section of 
the Veda. As for the words that appear to be. proper names and 
met with in the Veda, these are not the names of any persons at 
all; they are common words, not names, and it is only a chance 
coincidence that they resemble some proper names of modem 
times. 

As for certain sentences in the Veda that appear to be in- 
coherent and meaningless, ^ which might discredit the reliability 
of the Veda, it is not right to take any Vedic text out of its con- 
text, and treat it as an isolated assertion. The sentences have to 
be taken as correlated to, and collectively bearing upon, some 
action which is enjoined as to be done. Thus interpreted, no 
sentence in the Veda can be found to be meaningless or incoherent. 
(BJid., Tt., pp. 49-50.) 



CHAPTER XIY 


(B) SCRIPTtTEAL OE YEEBAL COGNITION" ACCOEDING 
TO PEABHAKAEA 

[Pmkarcma-PancTiikd, p. 87 et saq.] The ^Shdstra^ — Scriy* 
tural or Verbal Cognition — ^has heen. defined as the cognition of 
something not before the Eyes, brought about by the knowledge 
of words. Verbal Cognition therefore is that Cognition of things 
imperceptible — i,e., not cognised by other Means of Cognition— 
which proceeds from Mind-Soul contact aided by the knowledge 
of ‘ Sounds the ‘ Sounds ' meant here being those in the form 
of letters; as these alone are audible by the ear; all sounds heard 
are in the shape of letters, there being no such thing as mere 
Dhvani, Indistinct Sound. The ‘ Soxind ’ therefore that is 
spoken of in this connection is only a composite of Letter-Sounds 
related to something (which forms its Denotation); such indis- 
tinct Sounds as those of the crowing of birds is not really what is 
heard. — (Brhatl, p. 155); in every case the Sound that is heard is 
in the form of Letter-Sounds; in the case of Words there are as 
many units of Perception, i.e.. Audition, as there are letters com- 
posing them; and the idea that we have of having heard one Word 
is due to the close proximity and quickness in which the several 
Letter-Sounds are heard. This idea of the ‘ Word ’ however has 
to be regarded as a Unit, as it is only thus that it could have a 
single Denotation. 

The comprehension of this Denotation of Words is not got at 
through the Sense-organs; because the Sense-organ brings about 
the perception of only the Letter-Sounds. In the Letters them- 
selves, however, there is a certain potency which brings about the 
apprehension* of the Denotation of the Word composed of those 
Letters. It is for this reason that Letters have been held to be 
the Means of Verbal. CogniUon. * The Word is nothing more 
than the Letters — ga and the rest, — and it is this that is spoken of 
as ShahdOy Word, and there is nothing apart froiii the Letters — 
says the Brhatl (p. 63*) . — ^But the Word alone, as composed of 
the Letter-Sounds, is not sufficient to bring about the comprehen- 
sion of the meaning; is only the Sentence composed of sucK 
words that brings about the Cognition; and what is eternal too is 
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only tlie relation of tlie Sentence with, its meaning. {Rjuvimala, 
p. 135.) 

As a matter of fact, the Perception of each letter (of the 
Word) vanishes as soon as it appears; and so also the perception 
of each Word composing a Sentence. Hence it has been held 
that every such Perception leaves behind an Impression which 
leads on to the Perception of the next letter in the Word; and so 
on, — the Impression left by these Letter-perceptions combines with 
that left by the last Letter of the Word, and thus brings about the 
idea of the Word as a whole, which brings about the idea of the 
meaning [though according to PrahhdJcara, all this happens for 
the first time in the experience of any one person, only when 
the Word thus cognised is found used in a Sentence — • 
see below ']. — Each Word has thus to be regarded as having the 
potency of bringing about the comprehension of the meaning. In 
a case where, even on the due hearing of the Letters of the Word, 
no meaning is comprehended, it has to be admitted that some 
necessary auxiliaries to that comprehension are wanting. Thus 
the conclusion is that, in the ultimate analysis, it is the Letter- 
Sotnid that is the root-cause of Verbal Cognition; and what is 
iiue of the Letters as composing the Word" is true also of the 
Words as composing the Sentence. This theory of ‘ Impressions* 
left by Letters has been justified on the ground that no other hypo- 
thesis can explain the well-known facts of experience. (See 
Brhatiy pp. 160-161.) 

The next question is — ^What is meant by the Arthxi * — 
‘Meaning*, ‘Denotation* — of the Word? 

The Artha, Meaning, of the Word is what is expressed or 
denoted by it; and what is denoted by the Word is something to 
which it bears a relation which is independent of, — and not creat- 
ed and established by. — any personal agency. 

This Relation is that of the Dendter-Denoted, i.e., the I>eno- 
tative Relation. Even though we do not comprehend the Mean- 
ing of a Word when we hear it for the first time, yet it cannot be 
<lenied that the Denotative Potency of the Word is something that 
belongs to it by its very nature, it is inherent in it. In our experi- 
ence, when we are listening to the conversation between two elder- 
ly persons; and fail to comprehend the meaning of the Words used 
by them,' there arises in our minds an uncertainty as to whether 
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or not the Words are expressive of any meaning at all ; we proceed 
to reason in our minds that if the Words were entirely inexpres- 
sive, they could not convey any sense to the person to whom they 
are addressed; — from his behaviour, however, it is clear that lie 
does derive the idea of something out of the words; and yet, if the 
Words are really expressive how is it that they do not convey any 
meaning to ourselves? The only explanation for this apparent 
anomaly must lie in the fact that in the person to whom the 
Words are addressed, there is something, some peculiar 
Power,* which is wanting in ourselve; this power must be 
in the shape of the knowledge of what is dehoted by the 
Word; it is such Power alone whose presence in the man 
is indicated by his behaviour. We ^can have no idea of 
the man having the knowledge of any ' Saiiketa,^ or Con- 
vention, bearing upon the expressiveness of the Word, — 2 .e., some 
such conventional law as that ‘ this Word denotes this meaning,’ 
upon 'which law some pliilosophers have based the denotativeness 
of Words. Until we are ourselves cognisant of the meaning of 
the Word, we cannot form the idea of any such law bearing upon 
it, and tlie knowledge of the said law presupposes the knowledge 
of the meaning. Prom this it follows that the only power pre- 
sent in the person comprehending the meaing of a word consists 
in his knowledge of the fact that the Word is expresdve of such 
a meaning. This proves that the expressiveness of the Word is 
something that belongs to it by its very nature, and is not created 
or produced by any person or thing. As this inherent expressive 
potency of the Word is sufficient to explain all phenomena of 
Verbal Expression and Cognition and Usage, there can be no 
justification for attributing the expressiveness to a Conven- 
tion. In the case of some Words — such as Proper ITames — such a 
Convention has to be admitted — ^which applies certain names to 
certain persons. But in the case of common names — such as 
* cow ' jar %■ ^ man ’ and so forth — ^there is no justification for 
postulating any Convention. Consequently the relation of all 
such Words to their meanings must he held to be Eternal. 

Exactly the same is true of the Sentence also; the relation of' 
which to its meaning is Eternal;' ' the relation between the 
Sentence and the Meaning of the Sentence is inborn, Eternal ’■ — 
says PrahhSikara (Brhatl, p. 135), on which the Rjuvimala 
remarks — * The inborn character of the Pelation is in reference 
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to the Sentence itself; because the mere Word, simply by itself, 
expresses no meaning, it expresses a meaning and is comprehend- 
ed only when occnring in a Sentence; and what is easpressive hy 
its very nature is the Sentence^ and not any single Word by itself. 
The Mimamsaka lays stress upon this denotativeness — «.e-, 
the relation between the Verbal Expression and the Idea Expres- 
sed — ^being Inhom^ Eterncd, because if it were not so, the validity 
of- the Scriptural texts would be based upon the whim of the 
agencies creating and setting up the said Eelation, or of the person 
uttering those texts. And thus, as he denies all personal agency 
in the composition of the Veda, there would ipso facto be no vali- 
dity in the Yedic texts themselves. Nor can the Mlmamsaho^ 
accept the Logician’s point of view, by which the denotativeness 
of words is created and £xed by ‘ Convention ’ among people who 
introduce, and make use of, the Words for the first time, — accord- 
ing to the TiOgician, created by God Himself. This view necessi- 
tates the postulating of a *'God ’ as the Creator of all Words and 
their denotations, and hence of the Veda itself; and this militates 
against the -l/f7/z<«rfiAd-doctrine of the Etemality and Self-Suffi- 
cienc^' of the Veda, which must be independent of all personal 
influence of any kind. In fact, if the denotativeness of Words 
depended solely upon ‘Convention,’ the Veda would be reduced 
to the ])ositiou of a meaningless jumble of words; because, accord- 
ing to tlie Mlmiimmha, the pre-eminent function of the Veda 
lies ill the enjoining of certain acts as bringing about an Apiirva 
— an imperceptible. Subtle Force — leading to a definite result; 
and as this Force is something of which no Person could have any 
dii^ct knowledge, except through the Veda — how could the deno- 
tativeness of those words of the Veda be fixed by any Convention? 
And as no Convention could be found applicable to these words, 
these would, according to the Logician’s view, have to be regarded 
as absolutely meaningless. If a Creator, God, were admitted, 
then as this God, being omniscient, would be possessed of the 
direct knowledge of the said Apfir'Oy He would be in a position 
to lay down the Conventions with regard to the denotativeness of 
Woids, — including the Word denoting the Apitrra. But to the 
^Imaiiisaka the idea of an omnicient Person, like God, or any one 
else, is wholly iuacceptable ; hence for the sake of the Veda, his 
all-in-all, he finds it necessary to stick to the view that all Words 
and their Denotations are eternal, ever-lasting, independent of 
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all conventions and agencies and influences. — (Vide Praharana- 
pafichikd, p. 133 et. saq.) 

We have seen that the denotation of words — i.e., the relation 
between Words and their Denotation — is Eternal, without begin- 
ning or end. Now as regards the Eternality of the Words them- 
selves, it has been pointedd out that we comprehend the meaning 
of Words by observing their use among experienced people on 
various occasions. If then, at each time the older man speaks 
of a thing, he were to create a new name for it for the occasion,— 
which name could disappear as soon as uttered, — necessary coro- 
llaries of the view that the Word is evanescent, — then what basis 
would the younger man have for observing the frequent use of the 
Word and thereby ascertaining its meaning? As each time that 
the thing is spoken of, he would be face to face with a newly 
created Word, never heard before; and under the circumstances, 
the meaning of the Word would remain ever uncomprehended and 
incomprehensible; and until the Word affords some Cognition, it 
cannot be regarded as a Valid Means of Cognition (pmwwma). 
Consequently, unless the Logician is prepared to deny this charac- 
ter to the Word, he must accept it as Eternal. Then there arises 
the question — ^‘If the Word is Eternal, why is it not always present 
in our Consciousness ?’' The answer to this is that, though the 
Words is ever present, yet, in order that it may become cognised, 
it stands in need of certain auxiliary aids that serve to manifest it 
and render it cognisable, or present it to our consciousness- This 
manifestive agency consists in the Effort pxit forth by the man 
who utters the Word. The Logician regards this Effort as the 
Ca'use producing the Word; but in reality, it is only a force or 
agency that serves to wanifest to our Consciousness the Word that 
is already in existence, but imperceptible. And as these Efforts 
may be many, there need be no incongruity in the same Word 
being uttered, and heard, by several persons; whenever the mani- 
festive agency is present and active the Word will become mani- 
fested and heard. Hence if there are several men putting forth 
the Effort for uttering a Word, it is only natural that there 
should be several manifestations of the Word. That it is the 
same ^Vord that is cognised in each of these cases is proved by our 
direct Cognition of all of these as one and the same. And this 
is another reason for regarding the Word as Eternal. The Effort 
put forth by the speaker is not in itself sufj^cfent to aiccount for 
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tlie Cognition of tte Word ; and in that case we could not account 
for the non-cognition of the Word by the deaf. In fact, the 
Effort tends to manifest the Word only through certain effects 
that it produces in the auditory organ of the person standing by- 
The several steps in the physiological process of speech have been 
thus explained: — (1) The speaker puts forth an Effort, (2) this 
Effort brings the Speaker’s Soul into contact with the Air en- 
closed within his lungs, (3) in obedience to the impulse imparted 
by the Effort, the Air in the lungs is expelled outwards, (4) int 
its upward progress, it comes into cntact with the vocal chords, 
(5) these contacts modify the character of the said Air, (6) on issu- 
ing from the mouth, the Air passes onwards and reaches the 
auditory organs of the persons standing near enough to be reach- 
ed by the Air-waves, — the extent of the reach of this Air depends 
upon the greater or less degree of the initial Effort of the 
Speaker; (7) on reac^ng the said Auditory Organs, the Air- 
waves produce in those organs a certain change that is conducive 
to its power of making the Sound audible. Thus it is this faculty 
of the Auditory Organ that is the direct Agent manifesting the 
Word to the Consciousness of the Persons to whom the Auditory 
Organs belong. As the Air-current is endowed with a certain 
momentum, by virtue of which it keeps moving oinwards — ^when it 
has passed out of the Auditory Organ, the Sound also passes out 
and the audition ceases, the person hears the Sound no longer. 
The next question that arises is — ** What is the change in the 
Auditory Organ which renders it capable of manifesting Sound?" 
What happens is that the Air-waves issuing out of the Speaker’s 
mouth, strikes the first layer of Air enclosed within the hearer’s 
Tympanum and produces in the latter a peculiar modification 
whereby it is rendered capable of manifesting Sound and making 
it audible. To this end, the Mvmanisaka postulates the presence, 
in the ear-cavity, of the fixed layer of Air, for the purpose of 
affording a screen .of resistance to the Sound-waves ; against which 
screen these waves strike and thereby effect the change in the 
Auditory Organ. It is a well-recognised fact that Air cannot pro- 
duce any effects unless it meets with a certain degree of resis- 
tance. Even though the Auditory Organ consists of AJc&sha, and 
AJcasKa is one only, yet the Ear-Drum is distinct in each person — 
each being limited in its power and scope by virtue of the Merit- 
Demerit of the person to whom it belongs. Then again, the 
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Change produced in ihe Sound-waves is not in the AkasJia of the 
Ear, hut in the Air enclosed within the Ear-Drum; and as this 
latter differs in each person, all men need not hear the Sound 
that may be heard by one of them. That all this diversity is due 
to Air-ioavea is also indicated by the fact that when Sound-waves 
travel with the wind, the Sound is heard at a greater distance 
than w'hen they travel against the Wind, 

Lastly, each time that we hear a Word (or Sentence) uttered, 
we at once recognise it as being the sa7ne^ and not as different in 
each case. Even though it may be uttered in varying degrees of 
loudness, yet all the difference that we are cognisant of is that in 
the tone or pitch of the Sound, — not in the Word itself, which 
latter is always recognised to be the same. 

For these reasons the conclusion * is that the Word (and 
Sentence) has no cause bringing it into existence, — ^and thus it 
has the same Etemality that belongs to AkasKa and such other 
things - 

The above leads us on to the question of the exact denota- 
tion of Words: Does the Word (name of things, noun) denote the 
Universal (Class) or the Particular (Individual) or both? The 
ground for doubt on this iDoint (as expounded by Shahara, above) 
is that while the Cognition brought about by the Word pertains 
to the Class, the Action that follows the Word the Injunc- 

tion) pertains to the IndividtMl* This same view has been ex- 
pressed by Prahhakara (Brliatl. MS., p. 36, b) — ^who holds the 
Anvitahhidhana theory of Yerbal Expression, according to which 
the Denotation of a Word is cognisable only through its connec- 
tion with a particular action; hence, as each Sentence would 
appertain to some action, which by its very nature, must appertion 
to an Individttal, his theory would appear to lend support to the 
Individualistic theory of Denotation. 

The practical purpose of the present enquiry lies in the fact 
that, if all Words denoted Individuals, there could b^ no differen- 
tiation of rules into General and Special — i.e., the General Law 
and its exceptions— and thus it would not be possible for the 
former to be set aside by the latter; and this would give rise to 
much confusion in the actual interpretation of the Yedic texts 
bearing upon the rules regarding actions. But Prabhakara in his 
characteristic manner, has turned this question also on to the main 
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subject of tbe First Discourse — t.e., tbe reliability of tbe Teda 
relating to Dharma. Tbe PurvapaJcsa view therefore, according to 
him would be that — “ it being doubtful whether Words denote 
Universals or Particulars, the exact meaning of the Yedic texts 
must remain doubtful, and this vitiates the validity and authority 
of the Vedic texts/* 

The answer to the above, i.e-y Prahhdhara^s Sidddnta on this 
question — ^is that in reality, there is nothing doubtful regarding 
the denotation of Words; it is the Universal that is denoted by 
the Wordy became it serves the purpose of actions. (Su. 33). 
The reason for this as given by Prabhakara (and also by Shabara, 
— see above) is that, if the Word denoted the Individual or Par- 
ticular, we could not explain such Injunctions as ‘ The altar is to 
be built like a kite * ; as it would be impossible for altars to be 
made in every case like a particular kite. The word * kite,* there- 
fore, must denote the Class, the ‘ Universal and that alone can 
form the denotation of the Word which is found to be related to 
a Sentence (Injunction), — and here, as we find the Individual or 
Particular kite incapable of being so related, — ^the Word must 
be taken as denoting the ‘ Universal ’ or Class. The Brhati (MS., 
p.*37 b) puts forth the objection that — though all this may be 
true in the case of the particular Injunction cited (with the word 
‘kite'), — in the case of other Sentences, it is equally evident that 
the Word cannot be taken as denoting the ‘ Universal hence 
the matter of the exact denotation of Words remains as doubtful 
as ever, and that fact vitiates the authority of the Vedic Sen- 
tence.** In answer to this, it is pointed out that, as a matter of 
fact, we find that the injunctive function of an Injunctive 
Sentence cannot be accomplished until its words afibrd some idea 
of “ commonality **; consequently all actions must be related to 
that Commonality or CoTnmmiityy or ‘ Universal * — or Class- 
Character , — ^and not to the Particular or Individual; the idea of 
the Particular or Individual, where necessary, is obtained in- 
directly, through that class-character with which it is insepar- 
ably connected. 

Meaning of the Sentence Accordpstg to Prabhakara. 

It has been seen that according to Prabhakara, people learn 
the meaning of Words only by watching the usage and activity 
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of older people. When a set of words is addressed by one person 
to another, — whereupon the latter person acts in a certain 
manner, it is clear to the observer that the meaning of the words 
pronounced must have been in the form of an Injunction to do 
what the other person has done. In the case of Words where 
such an interpretation is not possible, the comprehension of the 
meaning must depend upon something indirectly connected with 
the Injunction. This is the reason why PrahhdkaTa has asserted 
in connection with the definition of Verbal Cognition that the 
objlect cognised must be one that has not been already cognised 
by another means of Cognition; and this can be so always in the 
case of the Injunctive Sentence. All words with the Imperative 
or similar terminations express the Injunction directly^ while 
other words denote things related to that Injunction; such 
things, for instance, as the namo of the Act enjoined, the person 
enjoined and so on. This leads to the view that the whole direct 
denotation of the Veda must lie in the enjoining of something to 
he done. This goes directly against the vjew of the Vedantin 
that the direct denotation of the more important texts lies, not in* 
the laying down of something to he done^ but in the pointing out of 
certain well-accomplished entities like Brahvian, the Super-Soul. 
*As against this Vedanta view, it has been pointed out {Brhati., 
p. 47) that, though such may be the case with a few words, yet the 
comprehension of the denotation of those words also could be 
obtained only by osberving the usage of older persons, and this 
usage must always lie in the form of an Injunction addressed by 
one person to another for the doing of a cert^ain act; thus ulti- 
mately the denotation of all Words must lie, directly or indirect- 
ly, with something to he done. The Vedanta-texts also speak 
of’ the Super-Soul as something which one is enjoined to know 
and meditate upon, in order to escape from the cycle of Births 
and Deaths. 

Thus then, if the meaning of the Words can be known only 
when they occur in Injunctive Sentences, it follows that eVery 
Word must ^enote things only as related, to the other factors of 
the Injunction, and no word can be comprehended as having any 
denotation when taken apart from such Sentence. Says Pirahhd- 
kara {Brhati, p. 135) — ‘ What is eternal is the Belation which the 
Sentence hears to what it expresses,’ — oil which the Rjuvianald 
remarks ^The Word, alone by itself, never expresses any mean- 
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ing^; it is only tlxe Sentence tliat does it; as is clear from the fact 
that we learn the meaning of Yerhal expressions only from the 
usage of older people, — and this usage is only in the form of 
Sentences; and every single Word is understood only in so far as 
it is related to the other words in the Sentence; hence it becomes 
established that what is expressive of the meaning is the Sentence 
only* not any Word alone by itself. — {Rjuvimala^ p. 135.) 

Herein we have what has been called the AnvitabKidhana 
Theory of Yerbal Expression. This forms a distinctive feature of 
the PrabhaJcara School of Thought, — and it has the tacit sup- 
port of the Sutra (1.1.26) and also of Shabara (Trs., p. 44, and 
132 of Bib. Ind. Text). 

Says the BrJiatl (p. 188) — that is, all 

usage is through the Sentence and its meaning. How is this tc 
be reconciled with the assertion in the Blidsya that * the Word 
* cow ’ denotes the Class or Universal distinguished by the 
dewlap * ? — ^how too can this bc^ regarded as ‘ eternal, * when it is 
based upon the usage of experienced people? In order to meet 
this difficulty which, involves an inconsistency between the 
Premiss and the Conclusion, — ^the Bhdsya has provided an expla- 
nation later on, under Su. 1.1.26. 

On this the Rjuvimald remarks — ^The * Conclusion ^ stands 
for the declaration of the Etemality of the Helationship, and the 
‘ Premiss ^ stands for the ‘ beginninglessness of the usage,' The 
inconsistency between these two has been explained away in the 
Bhdsya, where it has been pointed out that words express the 
meaning of the Sentence only through the comprehension of the 
meaning of the words themselves. (See Bhdsya under 1.1.25). 

The Rjuvimald (pp. 190-191) has summed up this controversy 
in the following words: — 

There are some people whose mind is led away by the decla- 
matory descriptions of the Creation and Dissolution of the World ; 
to. this class belong Kanadci, Gautama and their followers. These 
people declare that God is the one Cause, Creator, of the whole 
Universe. They argue thus— We see that every composite 
object comes into existence through the coming together-^oji.- 
junction— of their component parts; — all worldly things, the Body 
and ^ the various Hegions, are composite in their nature; — ^the 
conjunction of component particle is found to go on till the 
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Two- Atom Compound; whicli Diad also is composite, 
being composed of two atoms. The conjunction between the two 
Atoms is brought about by the action — vibration — of the two 
Atoms; and this Vibration in the Atoms is due to the conjunction 
of Souls 'influenced by the Unseen Force (of Destiny); — ^this Un- 
seen Force is non-intelligent, unconscious, by its nature ; — and 
as a matter of fact no n on-intelligent entity is found to act except 
under the guidance of an intelligent operator. This operator of 
the Unseen Force could not be those same Souls that are them- 
selves under the influence of that same Force; — ^because they are 
not cognisant of this Force — ^which is made up of their own 
Merit-Demerit, of which however they themselves are not con- 
scious — ^and the operator of the Force must be one who hnows it; 
— Whence all this leads us to postulate an Intelligent Being apart 
from the said Souls; and this Controller and Operator of these 
Unseen Forces is one possessed of very superior Intelligence. 
Thus the entire Universe comes to be regarded as having had a 
beginning and having been brought to the present stage through a 
long series of products beginning with the Atomic Diad, brought 
about by conjunctions due to vibrations in the Atoms due to the 
said Unseen Force, under the Control of the Great Operator of 
Superior Intelligence. Thus having had a beginning, the World 
must come to an end. How then can there be a heginningless 
usage of EwpeHenced People upon which all Verbal Usage 
could be based 

The Mlrrwsfi/hsaka^ s answer to the above is as follows : [Rjuvi- 
TMzld^ p. 191 ] : — ^All this argumentation may be very soul-satisfy- 
ing. But what has got to be explained is — how is it that the 
entire World of Composite Things becomes dissolved, all at once 
sunultaneously . At the present time we find that while one thing 
is coming into existence, another is disappearing; when sucli 
is the fact of common experience, who can deny the beginning- 
less tradition of usage among experienced people? Then again, 
if the ordinary Intelligent Beings — ^the ordinary Souls — are un- 
able to control Destiny, by reason of their being non-cognisant of 
their own Destiny, — then how can an entirely distinct Soul (the 
Super-Soul, God) be the Controller? The absence of the know- 
ledge of the Destiny of Souls would be there in His case a,lso. 
Specially because the idea is that all Cognition (knowledge of 
things—) proceeds from Mind-Soul contact^ through Sense-object — 
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contacts, — all these contacts being tine to Destiny; and all these 
contacts could not be there, for the cognising (and controlling) 
of Destiny (even by God) . . . Nor is it right to regard God's 
Cognition as eternal; because the fact universally recognised is 
that every Cognition is produced and destroyed- so that God's 
Cognition also must be the same. — ^Further, what is the meaning 
of the * control ' exercised by God? The only ‘ control ' that is 
inferable is one of the same kind as that exercised by the 
Carpenter over the Implements; but no such * control ' is possible 
in the case of God. As for ‘ Destiny ’ itself, its action can be no 
other than its coming into existence; and this is brought about 
by such acts as sacrificing and the like. The God-Idea therefore 
is too flimsy to receive serious attention. That is why the Bhd^ya 
and the Brhatl have taken no notice of it. {J^juvimald, pp. 190- 
191.) 

Veda is not the Work op a PERSiONAL Author According to 

Prabhakara. 

According to TrahhaJkara^ we can derive a truly valid Verbal 
Cognition only from Words and Sentences contained in the Veda. 
This, he says, is clear from the very name given to the Means of 
Cognition, ‘ Shdstra ’ which means Scripture, or more precisely. 
Scriptural Injunction, As a necessary corrolaryto this, it is held 
that, apart from the Words found in the Scriptures, no Words 
can provide any Cognition of things not already known through 
other means of knowledge; all words used in common parlance are 
mostly only such as denote things that can be cognised through 
Perception and Inference also; while things not cognised through 
these can be rightly cognised only when described by words of 
unquestionable .authority and trustworthy character. From' this 
it follows that Cognitions provided by Words other than these, — 
and all non-Vedic Words and Sentences belong to this other 
category — can have no inherent validity by themselves. 

. This theory becomes divested of much of its apparent aburd- 
ity when we realise the fact that, the Scriptural Word alone is 
free from all defects in its source (as it has no source at all), and 
hence inherently valid; and hence no other Words can be regarded 
as aflording invariably valid Cognitions; specially when it is 
found that in common parlance, most of the Cognitions obtained 
tlpough Words of ordinwry men tom out to be invalid and un- 
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reliable.. Hence at best, Cognitions deriyed from Non-Scriptural 
Words can be regarded to be of tbe same bind as Eemembrance; 
and bence of doubtful validity. And as Cognitions of doubtful 
validity cannot be accepted as ' Cognition ’ 'prosper, wbicb, by its 
very nature, must be always valid, tbe conclusion is irresistible 
that N on-Scriptvral words cannot provide any Cognition^ in tbe 
proper sense of the term; they are mere anslators or reflectors 
or descrilers of what is in tbe mind of tbe person uttering tbe 
words; and tbe validity of these reflectors can be ascertained only 
by other means of knowledge. It is in reference to such iVon- 
Scriptural words that we have tbe saying — 

that is, 'tbe Word is nothing more than what pro- 
vides Hemembrance? (Slilo. Va. Shahda 107). 

This cannot be true of tbe words of tbe Yeda. Because in 
tbe case of non-V edic Words, its invalidity or doubtful validity 
is based upon tbe generally untrustworthy character of speakers, 
— ^wbicb is due to many such causes as wrong information, wrong 
understanding, incapacity to use tbe right words, and so on. In 
the case of the Words of tbe Veda, on tbe other band, as they do 
not emanate from a Speaker or author, there can be none of these 
causes to which tbe falsity of tbe assertion may be due. In tbe 
case of the words of ordinary men, even when we find them pro- 
viding a reasonably connected sense, there is always a birking 
suspicion that there may be some defect in the source from which 
the speaker has derived the information that he is seeking to 
convey by means of tbe words in question ; and for this reason we 
can never be absolutely sure of the validity of tbe Cognition pro- 
vided by such words, which, for this reason cannot be regarded 
as th^ ' Means of Right Cognition Rrwmanui, iEven in cases 
where ordinary words do afford valid Cognitions, it is not the 
^ords that bring about the Cognitions directly; what occurs is 
that on hearing the Words, we find that they convey a certain 
information, and then we proceed to reason that, — ' the ■ speaker 
is a trustworthy person as not one of tbe grounds of untrustwortbi- 
ness— such as greed and the like,— is found in him, hence what 
he says must be true; bence tbe information conveyed by bis word 
must be true." Thus in these cases, tbe Words are not the Direct 
Cause of tbe valid Cognition^ they only indirectly indicate the 
.presence of tbe Cognition in tbe Speaker’s mind, in so far as 
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ihe hearer is concerned, the Words are not the Means of Valid 
Cognition, ’ Pramana ; — at any rate, not independently of the 
Inference that is involved in the process of the Cognition in the 
Speaker’s mind. All such cases involve a clear inferential process ; 
such as for instance, as — ‘ This speaker has a particular Cognition 
in his mind, because he has pronounced these words (and he is a 
reliable person).’ 

This view of Verbal Cognition and i^habda-Pramana has 
been set forth in the Praharanapanchika (pp. l-S* et saq); where 
we read — It is only the Veda that can be called Fshabda^Pranmna; 
and that also only when containing an Injunction; words of 
common parlance cannot be so, because the Cognition produced 
by them is purely inferential. When, for instance, we hear a 
man saying something, our mind goes through the following 
reasoning — * This man speaks of such and such a thing — this he 
must be speaking of after having known what he speaks of, — 
hence what he says must be true’. The speech of the man is an 
effect of his knowledge, and hence from the Effect (Speech) we 
infer its Cause (the man’s knowledge). Thus all ordinary Verbal 
Cognition is inferentM, while that provided by the Veda alone 
is purely Verbal. It is true that all Words are endowed with an 
inborn denotative potency, but in the case of the ordinary 
speakers of the world, this inborn potency of the Word becomes 
obscured by the suspicions regarding the capacity and trustworthy 
character of the person concerned. On the other hand, in the 
case of the Veda, there being no speaker concerned, there can be 
no grounds for such suspicion, and the inherent Potency remains 
unobscured. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Kandda (in 
the V cAshe^ka-^utra 1,1.3; 2.3.32; 9.2.3; and 10.2.9 — ^regarding 
the Veda as the work of a Person (God), — ^has declared that 
Verbal Cognition, is nothing apart from Inferential Cognition, as 
all words emanating from persons provide only Inferential Cog- 
nitions, and there is no such thing as purely Verbal Cognitions 
hence ‘ Shahda ’ need not be regarded as a distinct Prarna^, 
Means of Cognition. From this it is clear that Sfiabda as a 
distinct Means of Cognition can be acknowledged only by those 
who regard the Veda as Eternal, and not the work of an author. 
(See below) 
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Just as in tlie case of tlxe other Pram anas, so here also, lif 
we regard the term ‘Shastra’ as an Accusative Abstract Noun — 
J^hisyafe yat fat — equivalent to — then it is synonymous 

with Verbal (or Scriptural) Cognition; but if it is taken as .an 
Instalment al Abstract Noun — Shi^jae anciia — ^tlien it is syno- 
nymous witli the Word providing Verbal Cognition, 

This ‘ Word ^ — which, according to Prabhakara, is the 
some as Scriptural Text — is of two kinds: — (1) Those actually 
found in the Veda and (2) those, the presence of which in the 
Ved.a. is inferred. To the latter class belong all those texts that 
are inferred as supplying the basic authority for the Injunctions, 
of actions contained in tlie Smrtis , — whose sole claim to authority 
rests upon the fact that they contain no Injunctions save those 
vouched for by Vedic texts. 

It may be observed here, as remarked by the P rakaran a/pan- 
chika (p. 101), that the * Shdstra,* or Vedic Injunction often 
stands in need of some factors being supplied from without; e,g., 
the text that speaks of a certain action merely as accomplishing 
a certain desirable result, stands in need of some such Injunctive 
words as that ‘this act should be done’; and these words have to 
be supplied. Similarly, certain texts stand in need of certain 
v;ell*ascertained facts of experience; for ascertaining the 

true significance of the injunction ‘ Xldhhida yajsta,'* ‘ one should 
perform the Udhhid,’ it is necessary to call in the help of ordi- 
nary experience; the word * Udhhid ’ in ordinary language 
means a tree; so the text might well be taken to mean that ‘ one 
should perform the tree ’ ; but here our experience steps in and 
tells us that such a performance would be an impossibility and 
it is only .an account of this impossibility that, we .^re led to take 
the word ‘ U dhhid ’ in the text as the name of a particular sacri- 
fice, which is the correct interpretation. (Fide Mima, Su, 1.4.2.) 

Then, as regards the question as to how to determine the 
facts of certain words forming a single Sentence or text, — the 
principle adopted is that just as a number of letters denoting a 
certam conceptual unit is regarded as one Word, so when a number, 
of words express a single complete conceptual Idea, they are 
legarded as one Sentence, {Mima, Sn, 2.1,16 — see below — the 
Principle of Syntactical Convention.) 
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We Lave seen that the Veda is not the work of a Person or 
Author. This is proved by the fact that all words and things 
denoted by them are Eternal (see above), and there is no other 
means (save the Veda) available for the Knowledge of DharTna , — 
including as it does the notion of such supersensuous thing as 
Apurca and the like; and the Veda itself, as only a collection of 
words speaking of such things, must be Eternal, and as such in- 
dependent of all authorship. 

The Brhati (p. 403) asks — * What is the meaning of the 
opponent’s assertion that the Veda is an Effect, a product? It has 
been proved that Words are eternal and so also is the relation of 
Words -with their Denotations; what else then is there in the 
Veda which could be a product? The answer is that what is 
meant by the opponent regarding the Veda as an Effect or product 
is that it is dependent upon other Means of Cognition; and he 
aigues that the fact of the Veda being so is shown by the presence 
there of such words as * Sahara, the son of Sravaharia ’ and so 
forth. The Mimaihsaka’s answer is that all such instances adduc- 
ed by the other party are capable of being explained away and 
they do not prove the said dependence of the Veda. The rest of 
it can be learnt from the Bhasya (see above). 



CHAPTER XY 

(O) VERBAL COGNITION 
According to KumXrida. 

KumaHla and his followers do not restrict ^ Shabda-Pramana^ 
to Yedic Injunctions only, as is done by Prahhdkara. The former 
divide the ‘ ShahJa-PTamarui^ into two classes — (1) PaurusSya^ 
Personal, and Apaurvseya, Impersonal. Under the Personal 
Word are included all words uttered by trustworthy personal 
beings, and under the Impersonal Word come the words of the 
Veda. Both of them are valid; and the reason given for this 
view is that the only ground of the in/validity of a Word lies in 
the fact of its emanating from an untrustworthy Source, and this 
ground is as absent in the case of the words of trustworthy persons 
as in that of the words of the Veda. 

The reason why the author of the Bhdsyn has defined Shahda 
under the name of ‘ Shdstra/ ‘ Scriptural Word,* is not that he 
confines valid Verbal Cognition to the Scriptural Word only, 
but that it is this latter alone that bears upon the subject-matter 
of study — i.e,, Dharma, — and it is the Vedic Word alone that 
bears upon Dharma. (Shlo. Y(X, Shahda l.lfi.) 

The Vaishe§ika$ and the Bauddhas have both included Verbal 
Cognition under Inference. But this is denied by Kumarila on 
the groud that under formal definitions, the two cognitions — 
Verbal and Inferential — ^might appear to be the same; but that 
cannot justify the identification of the two; as the conditions of 
Inferential Cognition might be fulfilled in the case of Personal 
Word, they cannot be fulfilled by the Cognition derived from the 
Vedic Word. (SWo. Va., Shahda 61.) 

For the same reason the Word, as a means of Valid Cognition, 
cannot be defined as ‘ the teaching of a trustworthy person * ; as 
there is no possibility of any such * person * in the case of the 
Vedic Word. Hence we conclude that the Cognition that is 
brought about by Words is Verbal Cognition, and (like all Cog- 
nitions) it is self-sufficient in its validity (I hid., 63); and it is on 
this point of Self-Validity alone that Verbal Cognition may be 
regarded as similar to Inferential Cognition {I hid., 54). KuTndrila 
{Ihid. 64 et. seq.) has entered into a long explanation of the 
points of difference between the Inferential Proha/ns and the 
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Word as tlie means, respectively, of InferentiaZ and Verbal 
Cognitions; and the conclnsion arrived at is that Verbal Cognition 
does not fulfil the three conditions that are essential in all In- 
ference, and hence it is as distinct from Inference as Sense-per- 
ception itself {Ibid. 98). 

Kumdrila appears to he slightly halting on this point, and 
he seems to concede that the knowledge derived from Individual 
Words might he included under * Inference and goes on to 
point out that the Cognition provided by the Sentence can never 
come under Inference (Jhid, 108 — ^110). 

What is Word? 

The Word is not anything apart from the component letters, 
and just as several subsidiary acts in an Elaborate Sacrifice com- 
bine to bring about the final result , — so the several letters com- 
posing a Word combine to bring about the Cognition of its Deno- 
tation {Shdstra-dlpikd, pp. 70-71). The order of sequence too 
belongs, not to the Letters^ but to the Letter^ounds, and through 
these latter, it is impase(Lupon the Lett ers that are manifes ted by 
those Sounds. H ence it is Lett ers alone that can be expressiv e of 
meanings. (Ibid., p. 73.) 

What is it that is Denoted by the Word? 

The ground of doubt on this point as put forward in the 
Bhdsya (See above) is that — ‘ While the Cognition pertains to the 
Universal, the Action enjoined pertains to the Individual,* This 
same view has been accepted by Prabhaikara, who holds that the 
Denotation of a Word is cognised only through its connection 
with a Particular Acf, and each Sentence would naturally per- 
tain to some Individual Act, The theory would appear to lend 
support to the Individualistic Theory of Denotation. 

Kumarila naturally does not admit of this ground of doubt; 
and his dissatisfaction is based upon the fact that the Cognition 
is often found to pertain to the Individual also, not always to 
the Universal, as asserted by Shahara, Kumdrila bases his 
doubt regarding the true denotation of words upon the fact that 
both Usage and Cognition are found severally to apply to the 
Universal and the Individual^ while works on Grammar lend 
support to the view that it is the Individual that is denoted. The 
practical purpose of the preset enquiry lies in the fact that if a^l 

P. 19 
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words denoted only' Individuals,* tten tliere could be no 
differentiation of Exiles into General ahd Special (tbe General 
Law and its Exception), and thus it would not be possible for tbe 
former to be set aside by tbe latter, and this would give rise to 
mucb confusion. 

According to Murari Misbra also, wbat is denoted by tbe 
Word is tbe Ahrti; as it is only witb tbis tbat tbe relationabip 
of tbe Word can be apprehended. Wbat is comprebended tbrougb 
tbe Word is tbe lndivid%tal as qualified hy the Ahrti; because tbe 
qualified, cannot be conceived of without an idea of a qualifying 
fcbctor; tbe expressive potency of tbe Word however rests in tbe 
Ahrti ; but mere Akrti or Jdti is never apprehended by itself 
alone; it is always apprehended along witb the Individual. (3LS,, 
p. 60.) 

He goes on to say — Mere JasU by itself is incapable of being 
manifested, it is always dependent on something else, hence it 
becomes manifested only when tbis som-ething else is manifested 

(p, 62). 

Kvmdrila also accepts the view tbat it is tbe r'niversal tbat 
is denoted. But Ijie is not satisfied witb tbe presentation of tbe 
case by Shahara, and sets it forth in bis own words, as follows: — 
(Tantravdrtika on 1,1.33,' Translation, pp. 363 — 365). 

It is the Universal tbat is denoted by tbe Word. Why? 
(1) Because it is tbe Universal tbat is cognised before tbe Indi- 
vidual; (2) because a Word is not found to give rise to a mixed 
conception ; and (3) because when tbe order ‘ bring a cow ' is 
given, tbe person ordered brings any cow tbat be likes. ' 

To explain these arguments — (1) When tbe Word * cow * is 
uttered, before we have an idea of any individuals, it is tbe Uni- 
versal tbat we have an idea of; and when tbe form of tbis Uni- 
:versal has been duly comprebended, then alone are tbe Indi/ui- 
duals cognised. Thus, in as mucb as for tbe Cognition of tbe 
Universal there is no other means save the Word, while tbe 
Cognition of the Individnials is actually brought about by tbe 
Cognition of tbe Universal, we •conclude tbat tbe Word denotes 
' tbe Universal, 

(2) If tbe Individuals were denoted by tbe Word, then, in 
as mucb as tbe individual cows are found to have various charac- 
ters — such as tbe variegated colour, absence of ' horns, etc., — tbe 
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idea bronglit about by tbe Word would be a mixed one (partaking 
of all these characters), while as a matter of fact, we find the 
word giving rise to a single uniform conception (of the common 
Universal ‘ cow ^), and thus too we conclude that it is the Z"ni- 
versal that is denoted by the Word. 

(3) When a person is ordered to ‘bring a cow’, if no particular 
cow happens to be specially indicated, either by the character of 
the work in hand, or by the other concurrent circumstances, the 
person ordered is found to bring in any common cow and not 
any particularly specified cow, or all the cows in the world. If, 
however, the individnal cow were denoted by the word, then the 
mention of the word ‘ cow * would have indicated all the indii'i- 
dval cows in the world, which would have to be brought in by 
the person ordered, or he could bring in only that one particular 
cow which would be denoted by the word. But, as a matter of 
fact, we find that he brings in any common cow, with the only 
restriction that it should possess the common character of the 
‘ cow.' And hence too we conclude that the - Universal ' is 
denoted by the Word. ^ 

If, however, the individual be held to be denoted by the 
Word, there could only be the three following alternatives: — 
(1) That all Individuals should be denoted independently by 
themselves ; (2) or that the aggregate of all Individuals as quali- 
fied by a particular individual should be denoted; (S) or that 
one particular Individual be denoted. 

(1) Xow, it is not possible for all Individuals to be denoted; 
(a) because that would necessitate the assumption of manifold 
denotative potencies in the Word; (b) because the Individuals 
being transient, the relationship between the Word and its 
Denotation would be transient* (c) because the conception of all 
the Individuals being absolutely impossible, the full relationship 
of the Word with the Denotation would never be comprehended, 
and as such there could be no using of the word or any business 
carried on (such as the following of one another's directions etc.); 
(d) as referring to many Individuals the word * cow ' would be 
always used in the plural, like the word ‘ eight ' ; and as such it 
would never be possible to apply to it either the dual or the 
singular number; (e) as the white colour cannot subsist in all the 
individual cows denoted by the word *cow', there could be no.qo- 
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extensiveness (of tlie qualification and tlie qualified) in tlie 
expression ‘ wliite cow ’ ; and (f) because in the case of the Vedic 
Injunction ‘ One should sacrifice with the animals/ as it would be 
impossible to perform a sacrifice with all individual animals^ such 
Injunctions, and hence the entire Veda, would lose authority. 

(2) Similarly too, it is not possible to admit the Aggregate of 
Individunh to be denoted by the Word; (a) because in this case 
also all the Individuals will have to be taken as denoted, as form- 
ing the Aggregate, and hence this theory would be open to all 
the aforesaid six objections; (b) because such a theory would neces- 
sitate the assumption of an Aggregate apart from the IndividuaU; 

(c) and as no usage is found to appertain to any such Aggregate, 
the Denotation of the Word would be absolutely useless as the 
sole use of the Denotation lies in the accomplishment of Usage; 

(d) the units forming the Aggregate being all perishable, their 
Aggregate would also be perishable, and hence the relationship 
ol the Word with its Denotation would become transient; (e) the 
Aggregate being one only, there could be no plural or dual 
nufhber in Nouns; (f) nor could there be any co-extensiveness 
between the qualification and the qualified, in expressions like 
* white cow *; because the Aggregate of all cow^s cannot be said 
to be white; (g) the Aggregate being shapeless, no sacrifice 
could be performed with it and that would shake the authority of 
all Vedic Injunctions. 

(S') If 8i single individual be held to be denoted by the Word, 
then too — (a) there would be non-eternality of the relationship of 
the Word and its Denotation; (b) as it could not be ascertained 
which one particular individual is denoted, no business would be 
possible; (o) there could be no idea of Community or common 
character; (d) Nouns could never have the Plural or the Dual 
Number ; (e) no use of the word ‘ cow ^ could be possible, prior to 
the birth, and after the death, of the 2 >articular cow denoted; 
(f) the word ‘ cow ’ giving rise to an idea of the ' cow ^ in general, 
there can be no particular reason for asserting that it is only this 
particular cow, and not that, which is denoted by the word. 

Relationship Between Wonn and Its Denotation — 
AcconniNG to Xuaiaeiiua. 

The main thesis of the MlTn&shsaka is that what the Veda 
says, must be true, never false^ because it is not dependent upon 
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a Speaker or personal author, — ^being as independent and eternal 
as the Word and its Denotation ; and the Cognition or knowled ge 
derived from the Yeda must he true, — ^because it is eternal, 
because it is provided by the Sentence. 

It has been shown above that the Word, as composed by 
Letters, is eternal; so also what is denoted by the Word, — viz,^ the 
Class or Z'niversal; and the logical corollary to all this must be 
that the Relation between the Word and its Denotation also must 
be eternal. {Shlo, Vd.^ Samhandhdhsepa^ 1 — 4.) 

The existence of this Relation is proved by positive and 
negative concomitance; and this is learnt by experience. This 
relation of Denotations is deduced from the fact that until the 
relation has been grasped the Word does not provide the idea of 
the denoted * Universal and when the Relation is grasped, the 
“ ZJniversal ’ btcomes cognised. And all this indicates the Deno- 
tative Potency of the Word. 

The other party argues — ^'We admit that there is this 
Relation between the Word and its Denotation. But you must 
admit that this Relation is dependent upon the experience of 
men, something evanescent, not Rtemal.*^ {lhid,y 46). 

The answer to this is given by Kttmdrila (in Shlo. Vd., 
Samhhandhdksepaparihdra^ 13 ef. seq.) as follows: — If the Deno- 
tativeness of words is something created by some sort of Conven- 
tion among men, then there are only three ways in which this 
Convention could function, — (1) A Convention would be set up 
for the benefit of each man — each one being told that * Such is 
the meaning of this Word,’ or (2) this Convention would be set 
up each time the W ord is pronounced ; or (3) the Convention would 
be set up by God Himself for all time, at the time of creating 
the Word. — (1) Under the first alternative, — that the Convention 
is set up for the benefit of each person, — ^would the Relationship 
fixed by such Convention be one and the same for all men, or 
would it be different with each individual? If it is one and the 
same for all, then it cannot be artificial ; and the idea of its being 
diverse and different would be contrary to all experience. — (2) The 
Second view, — ^that a Convention is set up each time that the 
Word is pronounced ” — ^is impossible, because a single utterance 
and the Convention based thereupon can never fix for all time the 
Convention between the Word and its Denotation; nor could it 
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accpuni. for the usage of the same for all time. — (3-) As regards 
tJxe third alternative — that “ the Convention was set up by God 
at the beginning of the World/' — ^in the first place there is no 
such thing as ‘ beginning of the World ' (Ibid,, 42); and second- 
ly there is no ‘ God or Creator of the World ' (see above) who 
could set up Ihe Convention (Ihid., 44). 

Even granting that there has been Creation, — the Veda and 
its component Words and their Denoiations must have been in 
existence’ even before that {7 hid,, 116); and the said Belation 
between those Words and their meanings could have had no 
beginning in time (Ibid,, 123 and 137). 

In fact in connection with all Terijal E.vpression, what 
happens is that when the inexperienced boy hears the use of cer- 
tain words for the first time by people more experienced, — ^he 
perceives the Word-So\i.nd, the experient'.ed person and the mate- 
rial objcts handled by them as the result of their conversation, — 
and the fact, that the person addressed has understood the mean- 
ing of the Words used by the other man, he infers from the 
resultant activity of the person addressed; — and then he pre- 
sxxmes the fact of the Words used having the potency, the power, 
the capacityj to express what has been <‘omprehended by the 
person addressed, as without such potency, the phenomenon 
noticed, could not he accounted for. Thus the presence of the 
Bolationship betw’een the Word and its Denotation is got at and 
comprehended through’ three means of Cognition, Perception, 
Inference and Presumption, (ibid., 141.) 

EtERNALITY of TltE WORD. 

The Mimaxiisaka bolds the Word to be Eternal; it is there 
always; we do not perceive (heax‘) it always, because its being 
perceived is dependent upon its being manifested by the manifes- 
tation of the Word-Sound brought about by certain manifesting 
agencies, and as the functioning of these manifesting - Word- 
Sounds varies with varying distance and other circumstances, this 
accounts for the variations of time and place in the perception of 
the Word-Sound, and hence of the Word, There is no good 
reason therefore for regarding the Word as non-eternal. 

On .the other hand, in support of its Eternality, we have the 
Presumption ha^ed 'Upon the fact that ■ the meaning of the W^ord 
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cannot be comprebended except on tbe bypotbesis of its eternaUtjf- 
If at each utterance of it, tbe Word were a distinct unit, just 
produced, tben its meaning could never be coniprebended ; because 
tbis comprebension depends upon tbe comprehension of tbe rela- 
tion of concomitance between tbe Word and its meaning; and no 
sucb concomitance could be perceived if at eacb utterance, tbe 
Word were a different unit, just produced, and not tbe 
same. Mere similarity of tbe Word-Sound could not account 
for tbe said notion of tbe concomitance. As all tbe Word- 
units would be of equal impoi*tance, wbicb unit would it 
be whose similarity to tbe others could be tbe determin- 
ing factor? In fact, in order to explain tbe phenomenon of tbe 
comprebension of tbe meaning of a Word, tbe Word must be 
regarded as one and tbe same in all cases. I^or can tbis requisite 
unity be obtained by tbe postulating of sucb comprehensive 
‘ Classes’ as tbe ‘ Letter — for instance; because all sucb 
comprehensive notions presuppose diversity^ not unity, of what 
is included under those notions. 

Nor can tbe fact of tbe Word being actually recognised as 
tbe same in all cases be explained on tbe basis of mere Sirnil^irity , 
Hence, on tbe ground of tbis Recognition, Word should be re- 
garded as Eternal. Tbe Eecognition is a form of ‘ Perception,’ — 
being brought about by the Sense-organ as aided by tbe Impres- 
sion left by a previous impression; what it perceives and appre- 
hends is tbe present object as qualiffed by tbe identity of tbe same 
object as rememhered. For these reasons tbe Word must be 
regarded as Eternal. And tbe reason for tbis lies in tbe fact that 
tbe Word beard today is actually recognised as tbe same that 
was beard yesterday; and that when there is utterance, it only 
serves, to manifest tbe existing Word, it does not create or produce 
it. Hence Word cannot be a product or Effect. Not being an 
Effect, it cannot be perishable. And, continuing to exist in its 
own form, and not being perishable, it nuist be Eternal. — {Shdstra* 
dtpika, p. 112 — ^125.) 

Sentence and Its Meaning- 

Words are Eternal; what is denoted by them is Eternal, tbe 
relation between these two is Eternal. But tbe question remains — 
How does the Sentence express its meaning? Tbis is tbe most 
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important question; because tbe only right knowledge of Dhanna 
that we can obtain is from the Vedic text, and this text is always 
in tlie form of a Sentence. 

The view of the opposite party is that there can be no reason- 
able basis for the expression of its meaning by the Sentence, — 
or that it must be based entirely upon Convention; and as, accord- 
ing to the Mvmam&aka^ there can be no maker of Convention 
in regard to Vedic Sentences, the Veda must be regarded as wn- 
relable; or, in the last resort, the Veda should be regarded as the 
work of a trustworthy author, and its validity must be dependent 
upon the reliability of that author. That this is the most reason- 
able view is shown by the fact that in all our experience 
Sentences always emanate from human beings. It might h^ 
that in matters relating to Dharma, no Person can be regarded as 
an infalliable source of knowledge. But in that case the only 
reseasonable conclusion is that no reliability can belong to the 
Sentences found in the Veda, and the Veda, therefore, cannot be 
regarded as an infallible guide. — {Shastradlpikd^ pp. 126-127.) 

The Mimumsaha's answer to the above is that the basis of 
the meaning of the Sentence lies in the meanings of the Words 
composing that Sentence; each of these words denotes its own 
meanings, — and these Word-meanings indicate the meaning of the 
Sentence. For example, in the Sentence ‘ Bring the cow,* the 
Word ‘ bring * directly denotes the act of hringing in general; 
and it indirectly indic-ates the particular act of hri-ngnig pertain- 
ing to the time. The word ‘ cow * also directly denotes Universal 
‘ Cow * ; and it indirectly indicates the indvvidual Cow as the 
objective related to the act of bringing. Thus in every Sentence, 
each of the component words directly denotes its own meaning 
in the general form and indirectly indicates it as related to the 
meaning of the other words. (This is what is called the Ahhihi- 
tcmvayoFVctdaf — the Theory of the Verbal T^xpression of Connection 
between what is denoted). 

Thus the meaning of the Sentence is based upon the mean- 
ings of its component words; it is not baseless; nor. is it based upon 
Cony.ention. Hence the Vedic Injunction cannot be an unreliable 
source of knowledge regarding Dharma. 

Then there remains the alternative view that the Veda may 
be the work of a trustworthy Person. In support of this view 
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there is the following argument — The Vedas must be the work 
of a Person, because it consists of Sentences, like all such works, 
e.g,, the MaJiabharata.^^ This same conclusion is supported by the 
presence of such designations as ' Kdthahi ’ and the rest, which 
are applied to the Veda. The Author of a work is that person 
who of his own free choice brings together words in the form of 
Sentences/* 

The Mvnianisalicd s answer to the above is as follows; — ^If 
there were an Author, the Composer, of the Yeda, he should 
certainly have been remembered through the long line of tradi- 
tion ; as we find in the case of Bttddha who is known as the author 
and propagater of the Buddliist Scriptures. There could be no 
chance of such an Author being forgotten; because the religious 
performances of all men would be based upon the authority of his 
name; specially as the Effectiveness of those performances could 
not be known from any other source. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we find that i^eople have no idea of any such A'uthor of the 
Yeda, Hence the non-rememberance of one who should have 
been remembered if he had existed leads to the conclusion that 
such an Author should be regarded to be as non-existent , — 
just like the Horns of the Hare. Even those persons who 
believe in the idea of the Yeda being the work of an Author are 
not able to point definitely to any such person as being such an 
Author; they have very vague ideas about the matter; for ins- 
tance, some of them regard the Yeda to be the work of * God * ; 
others attribute it to ^ H irony agarhha others again to ^ Prajdr 
patiJ All these divergent notions could not be correct if people 
had a definite idea of the Person who composed the Veda; as they 
have in regard to the Mahdhhdn^ata or the Smrtis of Manu and 
others. As regards the persoal names — * KdthaJca * and the like — 
being applied to the Yedas, — there is the simple explanation that 
these names are based upon the fact of such Vedas or portions of 
the Yeda having had such persons as their most efficient Expoun- 
ders. Prom all this we conclude that the Vedas are not the work 
of a Personal Author; and being thus free from any defects due 
to such authorship, the Vedas must be regarded as the only source 
of knowledge (relating to Dharma), which is infallible in its §elf- 
Sufficient Validity. (Shdstradipikd, pp. 131-132.) 

L. P, 80 
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UPAMANA— ANALOGICAL COGNITION 
ACrOEDING TO SHABAEA 

* 

TJpavmna, Analogy, — which couftists in Similitude — also 
brings about (‘ognitioii of things not in contact with the 
Sense-organs. For inslance, the sight of the Gavaya^ which is an 
animal resembling the (-ow, brings about the Bemembrance of 
the Cow^ (as something nhmlar to the animal before the eyes). 
{Shihfua, Tra.j p. 15.) 

According to the Bjmhnald what is meant by the Bliasya is 
ih at the sight of the Gar ay a brings about the Analogical Co gni- 
tion, th at the animal seeliT is cr^led Gavaya'\ to the man wM 
h ad known the Cow . ^ 

This view of Upawdna has been coiitested in ihe ShloltOf^ 
Vdrtiha, 

The difkeren(‘.e in the two interpretations turns upon the 
exact signification of the term * go$nnaraT).a^^ya^^ According to 
the Bhdtta view, the term is to be construed as * gosma/ranasya 
buddhimutpodayati \ it (the Similitude) produces the idea 
(huddhi) of the Remembrance {amarana) of the Cow {goh)\ 
while according to the PmlhdHra {Br., p. 107), the term ' gos- 
n^ranasya ' is to be construed as ' anubhutagoh puru^asya \ 

‘ to the man who had known the Cow.’ (See below.) 

Analogical Cognition According to Prabhaeara. 

Upammia — Similitude — also brings about the Cognition of 
the unseen thing; ^for instance, when a man already knowing 
the Cow sees the Gauaya — the perception of the Oavaya brings 
about the Cognition of the unseen (cow), through Similitude, 
UpamCMia; i.e., the Smilitude brings about the Cognition of an- 
other thing (Cow), which is not before the eyes, but which bears 
similarity to the Gwoaya before the Eyes. (Fr., p. 107.) 

On this, the Rjmimald (p. 107)— The direct meaning of the 
Bhdsya, by which the Similitude would be the cause of the i?e- 
membrance of the Cow, cannot be right: as in the case in question, 
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tlie Cognition^ ‘ buddhi \ that is brought about is, not of ‘ the 
Eemembrauce of the Cow ’ (go-smaranctsya), but of Si 7 ?iJl'arity (of 
the known Cow) . ‘ Sadnhyajndnagrahyam -mdrahyam ’ — * 

* It is Similarity that forms the object apprehended by the Idea 
of Similarity (ITpamana)’ — {Rjuvimald, p. 109). That is, 
‘ When one perceives the Shnilarify^ and this percept io?h of 
larity brings about the Cognition of Similarity in regard to the 
(unseen) correlative, — ^this is what is called TJ pamdiia. Analogical 
Cognition/ (jRr. VI, p. 109.) 

Against this, it has been argued that — “ There would appear 
to be no objective of such Analogical Cognition; the man has 
previously seen the Cow, — ^he perceives the Similarity to that Cow 
in the Gavaya before his eyes. Ifow what is left which could 
form the objective of the Analogical Cognition in question?^’ 

The answer to this is that, in the case of Inference we have 
found, even in the case of something already known through one 
Means of Cognition, that if it comes to be cognised by another 
Means of Cognition, it is regarded as the Objective of the latter 
Cognition. This is all the more reasonable in the present case 
where the Similarity of the Gavaya in the Cow is something that 
has not yet been cognised at all; and it is this Similarity of the 
Gavaya in the Cow {Hhis Gavaya is similar to the known Cow^) 
which forms the objective of — ^is made known bj' — ^the Similarity 
of the Cow in the Gavaya, — (BrhaU and Rjnvivialdy p. 109.) 

This Analogical Cognition cannot be regarded as Perception, 
as it is the Cognition pertaining to something not in contact with 
the senses; the. cow, for instance, is not before the eyes. — ^I^or is 
it mere Remembrance; because at the time that the Cow was seen 
in the past, the Gavaya had not been seen, and hence at that time 
the Similitude could not have been seen and noticed, and what 
has not been seen cannot be remembered. Nor lastly can it be 
regarded as Inference (says the Brhati, p, 108); because what 
brings about an Inferential Cognition is a Eelationship (or con- 
comitance) that has been perceived several times ; — and 
another essential factor in Inference is that the Indicative Eeason 
must be one entirely free from any such relationship with the 
contrary of the Probandum; so that Analogical Cognition pre- 
sents none of the factors that are essential in Inferential 
Cognition. 
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Analogic All Oogniiton AocoiiiiiNcj to Kckarila. 

According to K'HTiulrila wLat happens in the case of Analo- 
gical Cognition is this — The ohserver already knows a certain 
object, — for instance, the animal Cow, — ^then on go'ing to the 
woods, he sees another animal, which, he perceives, resembles, is 
similar to, an animal already known to him, — thereupon there is 
recalled to his mind the formerly perceived Cow which he cognises 
now as Sinmlar to the animal before his eyes; so that what forms 
the objective of Analogical Cognition is the rememhered Cow^ as 
qualified hy similarity to the seen animjal, — or, the Similarity as 
qualified- hy the yreoi-ously hnown animal^ — ^Though it is true 
that the Similarity is perceived while the Cow is remembered, yet 
the two together — i.e., the C'ot^-cum Shrdlarity to the seen animal 
are not cognised, either by Perception or hy Remembrance; 
and hence, for the Cognition of the two together -we need a dis- 
tinct Means of Cognition; and U panulna, A.n(ilogy , is such a dis- 
tinct Means of Cognition. Just as in the case of Inference, the 
Hill is perceived and the i<\Ve is only remembered (as Concomi- 
tant with Smoke), for the Cognition of the two together — the Fire 
and the Hill — ^there is need of a distinct Means of Cognition, iu 
the shape of Inference. In cases where the idea of SimHanty is 
misconceived, wrong, — ^the Resultant Analogical Cognition is 
-abased upon false A7iahgy. This Analogical Cognition 
cannot he regarded as the same as Infer‘e 7 ioe; because the factors 
necessary for Inference are not present in the case of Analogical 
Cognition. {ShloKavartiha, UpaniAna, 57 — 4^,) 

The resultant idea is in the form — ‘ The Cow I had seen on 
the previous occasion is similar to this animal that I see now,^ 
says the Sh&strad/lpika (p. 52). 
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ARTHAPATTI — PRESUMPTION 
AcCORDnSG TO Shabara. 

Presumption consists in the presuming of something not seen, 
on the ground that a fact already seen or heard of cannot be 
explained without that presumption. For instance, it is found 
that DevadattUy who is alive, is not in the house, and this Non- 
E^cistenc in the House leads to the Presumption that he is some- 
where outside the house; as without this, the aforesaid fact of 
his being alive and not in the House could not be explained. 
(Bhiisya, Trs,^ p. 16.) 

Presumptiox — According to Prabhakara. 

What * cannot be explained ^ — without the Presumption — ^is 
‘ Non-Existence outside^ along with ‘^Non-Existence in the house* 
(which latter is directly perceived). Hence, the perception of 
Non-Existence in the House * becomes the source of Inexplicdhility 
of the man’s Existence ('-e., being alive) without the recognit&n 
of the connection of that Existence with outside. This * in- 
explicability ’ consists in contrariness (inconsistency) to other 
Means of Right Cognition. The process is as follows: — (a) First 
of all there is Perception of the fact that the Man 
is not in the House; — <b) so long as the connection of the Man’s 
Existence with outside is not duly known, — the fact of his being 
in existence (alive), though well-known, becomes uncertain, open 
to doubt. — “ The Man not being in the House, is he alive at all?” 
— and (<‘) the Existence, thus rendered doubtful, is finally cog- 
nised as connected with outside. Thus what is inexplicable is 
the Man’s Existence (being alive); and this becomes explained 
by his existence outside, which thus forms the objective of the 
Presumptive Cognition. — {Rjuvimalw, pp. 112-113.) 

Though the Bhasya has mentioned only two forms of Cbgni- 
tions — Seen or Heard of — yet what is meant is whatever may be 
a fact duly ascertained through any of the Means of Bight Cog- 
nition. So that the expession * Seen or Heard ’ is an idiomatic 
one which is used in the sense of ‘ Well-known such is the well- 
established usage. 
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This appears to be in anticipation of KumdriWs ' yiew, by 
wbioh ‘ Seen ’ stands for wbat is well-ascertained tbrongb all tlie 
six Means of Cognition (Perception, Inference, Analogical Cog- 
nition, Verbal Cognition, Prestimption and Negation), and lie 
finds a special purpose in tbe separate mention of the ‘ Heard * 
fact. — (Shlo. Vd., Presumption^ 1-2) where we read: — 



[ wifqfe ] 

according to which the Presumption based upon Verbal Cog'nition 
is in the’ form of Words, i.e., the words ' He eats at night.’ This 
is contested in detail by the Rjuvimald, pp. 115 — IIT, — according 
to which what is presumed is the fact of the man eating at nighty 
not the Verbal Cognition that ' he eats at night.’ 

Ktjmarii a’s View oy Puksumptio n. 

The above explanation of the process of Presumption is not 
accepted by the Blidt^fa. He demurs specially to what has been 
said regarding tbe Element of Donht. He argues that in the 
example cited, if the man’s Existence (being alive) were at all 
doubtful, it could not afford a sound basis for the requisite Pre- 
sumption; it is only when the Man’s Existence is known ujith 
certainty that it can warrant the presumption of his being out. 
Further, the do^ebt regarding the man’s existence could he set 
aside only by the certain Cognition of his Existence (in general) 
— not necessarily hy tbe certain Cognition of his Existence "owt- 
side {Shastradlpiku, pp, 53-64). According to the Bhctb^, the 
basis of Presumption lies, not in Dmiht, but in mental irreconcikr> 
hility or inconsistency between two well-ascertained facts; which 
ii^consistency is removed hy the Cognition of a third fact; and it 
is this last Cognition that constitutes Presumption. (Ibid., 
p. 55 — There is no inconsistency between well-ascertained facts 
in the case of Inference, and it is in this, according to the Bhcsb^, 
that^ies the difference betwen Inference and Presumption. 

The Shlokavdrtika (Chapter on Presumption) supplies the 
following definition of Presumption: — (1) ‘When a fact 
ascertained by any of the six Means of Cognition is found to be 
inexplicable except on the basis of a fact not so ascertained, — 
the assumption, of this latter fact is what constitutes Presumption*^ 
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(1) An example of Presumption based upon a perceived fact 
we liave in tbe presuming of the Burning Capacity in Fire, wbicb 
is based on tbe perceived fact tbat it burns, (2) An example of 
Presumption based upon an inferred fact, we bave in tbe pre- 
suming of tbe Moving Capacity in tbe Sun, wbicb is based upon 
tbe inferred fact tbat tbe Sun moves from place to place. (3) An 
example of Presumption based upon analogically cognised fact 
we bave in tbe presuming of tbe CognUahilitij of tbe Cow by tbe 
Cognition born of tbe Similarity between tbe Cow and tbe Gavaya. 
(4) An example of Presumption based upon Presumption is found 
in tbe Cognition of tbe denotative potency of tbe Word tbrougb 
Presumption based upon tbe well-known fact tbat it denotes cer- 
tain things, — and on tbe ]>asis of tbe said presumed Denotative 
Potency, — wbicb cannot be otherwise explained, — we presume tbe 
Eternal it y of tbe Word, (o)* An examj^le of Presumption based 
upon l^egation or ]Sron-Ai)i'>rebension w^e bave in tbe case where 
tbe non-apprehension of Devadafta leads to tbe . Presumption of 
bis being outside. (Shlo. T’f/., Presumption 3 — 8). This last 
cannot be included under Inference (Ibid., 9 — 50). (6) An 

example of Presumption on tbe basis of a Verbally Cognised 
(Heard of) Fact, we bave in tbe following case: — When one bears 
tbe assertion * So and so is fat and yet * be eats not during tbe 
day/ — be is led to tbe Presumption tbat ‘ tbe man eats at night ' 
{Ibid., 51). 

In regard to tbe exact form of this last kind of Presumption, 
there is a difference of opinion: Some people bold tbat tbe 
Presumption is of tbe fact of tbe man eating at night, while 
according to others, tbe Presumption is of tbe Verbal Assertion 
tbat ‘ be eats at night. ^ (Ibid. — 52). All are agreed in 
regarding this sixth form of Presumption as not entirely difiterent 
from Agama, Verbal Cognition. {Ibid. 52). And tbe reason for 
this view lies in the fact tbat all cognitions derived from tbe Vedic 
text belong to this category ; and all these would be ‘ Non-V edic,' 

‘ iNTon-Scriptural,’ if this Presumption were entirely different from 
Verbal Cognition. (53.) Though tbe Presumption in question 
has tbe character of Verbal Cognition, — ^being expressed by means 
of tbe Words ‘ He eats at night/ — yet what we bave to consider 
is tbe sanction behind this Verbal Assertion. This sanction can- 
not be held to be provided by Perception, because tbe presumed 
assertion is not actually heard; nor by Inference; as no connection 
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of tlie two lias been observed; (pp. SJi — 60). Nor can tlie 
requisite sanction be derived from another Yerhal Expression, 
(72) ; — ^nor from Analogical Cognition (74). Thus the only sanc- 
tion — ^proof, means of Cognition — for Cognition derived from the 
heard words ‘ He eats not during the day ’ — lies in Presumption 
only (76). 

Such is the conclusion of the philosophers who hold that 
what is presumed in this case is the Verbal Assertion (‘He eats at 
night’), not the fact of his eating at night. That is, the assertion 
that ‘He eats at night’ is presumed from the inconsistency and 
inexplicability involved in the assertion that ‘Peing fat, he eats 
not during the day’ (Nyayaratnakara on 76). 

This is followed in the Shlo. T^a. by a long diwuission from 
the point of view — that what is presviiied is the fact of eating at 
nighty not the assertion • He eats at night.’ And Kunfalrila 
comes to this conclusion that as a matter of fact, all Conceptual 
(Determinate) Cognition is accompanied and iDreceded by Verbal 
Cognition^ and that in the case in question, as soon as the Verbal 
Expression ‘ he eats at night ’ appears, the inconsistency involv- 
ed in the previous assertion (* Being fat, he eats not during the 
day ’) disappears ; and there is no further inconsistency left which 
could serve as the basis of the preswmption of the fact as apart 
from the words expressing it. {Shlo. Fd., Presumption, 78.) 



CHAPTER XYIII 

ABHAVA— liTOI^^-APPEEHENSION 


(Accokbing to Shabara) 

* Ahhdva y* * Non-appreliension,* stands for the non-existence 
— alienee — ojTairfhe five Means of Cogn ition descri Ked aBo^^; 
and this brings about the C ogni tion in the form — * It does not 
exist * — ^in regard to things not in contact with the senses. That 
is, (explains Kumdrila^ (in Shio, F/i. AhJitV^a 1) in a case where 
Sense-perception and the other Means of Cognition are not found 
to be effectively operative towards bringing about the notion of 
the 'Existence of a certain thing, we have the notion of the now^ 
existence of that thing; and the means by which this notion of 
non-existence is got at is called Ahhdva, * Non-apprehension.' 
— {Shahara-BJiasya^ Trs,^ p, 16.) 

NON-APPEEHENSION 
According to Prabhak.4ra. 

Having quoted the words of the Bhdst/a, the Brhati puts the 
question — ** Is this the definition of a Means of Cognition?^*— 
The answer from the Mimamsaha (other than Pmhhctkara) is — 
Yes; and what is cognised through it is that a certain thing does 
not exist (as declared in the Bhdsya), This answer is rejected by 
the ^Achdryo ' (says the RjvinToahly p. 119) in the following 
words: — What is said to be cognised is not actually cognised - 
The Definition too is given in the words — PramdnAbJhdxa,' * the 
absence of Means of Cognition ' ; — and this definition clearly 
implies that what is proposed to be defined is not a Means of 
Cognition. — It is true that the idea current among Mzmdmsalas 
is that this, ' AhhdvCL,^ is the sixth Means of Cognition. But 
there is no reasonable basis for this idea. There is nothing that 
can form the objective of this Means of Cognition; nor can it 
have the Character of a real Means of Cognition. — ^And yet, with 
all this, it has been introduced here in the present context; the 
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reason for which lies in the fact that, treating of the subject of the 
Means of Cognition, and having dealt with the five Means of 
Cognition, we add that what is not cognised hy any of these five 
Means is what is cognised through this Sixth Means, called 
‘Ahhnvcf,* But this does not make this Ahhfttva a regular Means 
of Coijnition, because a Means of Cognition can he regarded as 
really so only when it brings about its Efl*ect, in the shape of the 
definite Cognition of its ohje(‘tive; and tliis definite Cognition is 
always in the form of ‘ this,’ which implies e,rclus‘ion of all other 
thhiffs. Hence, when no such Effect appears — as the Effect of the 
Means of Cognition — people have the idea ' this does not exist.* 
This being* sufticient to a(‘count for the idea of the ‘Non-Existence’ 
of things, — and it being wrong to regard as Meam of Cognition 
what does not bring about a definite Cognition, — any defining of 
such a source of knowledge as a ‘ Means of Cognition * must he 
regarded as childish prattle. As regards the idea being current 
among it has to he rejected as an idea without suffi- 

cient basis. Thus we conclude that what the Bhdsya says is only 
hy way of Supplement to the definition of the other Means of 
Cognition, and it is not meant to be the definition of a distinct 
Means of Cognition in the shape of AhhUva, 

Thus the view held by Prahhakara and his followers may he 
summed up as follows : — Cognitions of things are of two kinds — 
in one kind we cognise »the thing as along with some other thing, 
and in another kind, we cognise the thing hy itself alone; and 
this latter Cognition is apprehended in terms of things that are 
not there, and which, if present, would have been cognised. What 
we really have, in the latter case, is only the non-apprehension 
of something that would have been apprehended if it had been 
there; hence, the Negative Cognition can be nothing more than 
the Cognition of the one thing in terms of those other things 
which are not apprehended, and which, if present, would have 
been apprehended. Thus in the case of the (conception ‘ The Jar 
is not here,’ all that is meant is that — * Even though the Jar 
would have been perceived if it had been here, what we perceive 
is the hare phice and this is an ordinary positive Cognition, 
pure Perception in this case. In this way it can be shown that 
there is nothing that could be cognised through Ahhma," Non- 
Apprehension^ which therefore cannot be regarded as a Means of 
Cognition, — (BrhaU — J^juvimala, p. 118 et se<j.) 
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ABHAYA— yOgr-APPEEHENSIOy 

AcCORDIIJG to KrMAHILA. 

Wlien the first five Means of Cognition do not fimc'tion to- 
wards bringing about the Cognition of the Existence of a certain 
object, — then there comes to function that (Sixth) Means of Cog- 
nition which is known as ^ Ahhara * ‘ Xon- Apprehension/ 
‘ Xegation/— Fa., Abkara, 1.) It is through this Means 
of Cognition that the non-e,rhtenre of things becomes cognised. — 
{Ibid., 2.) 

Ahhuva is of four kinds: (1) the prex^ious Non-Existence; 
e.g., the Non-Existence of the Curd and other milk-products in 
the (fresh) milk, (2) Non-Existence by lyestmcfion; e.g., the Non- 
Existence of the milk in milk-products, (3) Mutual Non-Existence; 

the negation of the Cow in the Horse and vice verm and (4) 
Absolute Non-Existence: e.g., the Non-Existence of horns on the 
head of the ass, which is found to be devoid of any hard and 
enlarged protuberances on the head. — Under the circumstances, if 
Abhava were not a Means of Cognition, then, there might be cogni- 
tion — (1) of Cxtrd in MilJc^ (2> of Milk in Cunl, (3) of Cloth in 
the (4) of Horns in the A,V5, of Intelligence in Earth and 
other material Substances, — of bodily shape in the Soul, of Odour 
in TFrtter, — of Taste in Fire, — of Colour, Taste and Odour in Air 
— of Tangibility in Akiisha, — ^All this Diversity could not be a 
mere non-entity, mere Negation. Hence, they must be regarded 
as real Entities, ‘ T’a.stw.’ Another reason why all this Abhava 
should be regarded as Entity lies in the fact that it is capable of 
being apprehended by inclusive as well as exclusive Cognitions, 
which means that it is an object of Cognition, Prameya, {^IbuL, 
2 — ^9). The notion that a certain thing ‘ does not exist ’ is not 
possible without some sort of a comprehensive notion of ‘ things ’ 
( 16 ). 

The * Non-functioning of the Means of Cognition ^ stands for 
the non-appearance of Sense-perception and the other Means of 
Cognition (11) — Eor instance, the said notion, that a certain thing 
' does not exist, ^ cannot be brought about by Sense-organs, 
because the Sense-organ can have contact only with a positive 
factor. What happens in the cases of Cognition that ^ the Jar does 
not const ’ — ^is that the observer perceives the positive entity in the 
shape oi the Place, and then remembers the counter-entity which 
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would have beou Heoii (the Jar for instance, if it were there), — 
and there follows the Cog'iiition of its being; non-esai stent; and 
tliis latter is a purely mental Cognition, which comes indepen- 
dently of ilie functioning of the Sense-organs. What brings 
about the Cognition of N on-Exlstence is not the mere 7ion~percep~ 
tion of tlie Object, but that non-pcrc option of the object which 
should hare hem perceived , had it existed. ( 2 : 7 .) Nor can the 
Cognition of Non^E ads fence be brought about by Inference; 
because there is no perception of the Inferential Indicative and 
the other facitors iicctessary for Inference (2^9). Thus the Non- 
Existence (Negation, Ahhd/va) being what is cognised^ the Means 
by which this No7i-Kxiste7ice is cogrvised — ^its Peairuuha — also con- 
sists in Abhmai Negation; and this negative Means of Cognition 
is not operative towards -podthe Entities, — ^in the same manner 
as the positive Means of Cognition (Perception and the rest) are 
not operative towards Negative Entities. Nor is there any Eoyal 
Command that the Means of Cognition must be positive (45 — 47 ). 

The purpose of postulating this as a distinct Means of Cog- 
nition lies in the fact ihat ih3 mixing up of things can be 
avoided only by the Cognition of the fact of one thing not being 
mother^ and this Cognition can be obtained only through the 
instrumentality of Ahhdva; so in matters relating to Sacrificial 
Performances, ihat the details laid down in connection with one 
set of Sacrifices are 7 iot the same as those laid down in connection 
with another set, can be hiown only through Ahhava, Negation; 
so also the fact that a certain detail does not belong to a particular 
sacrifice can be known <jnly by the Abse7ice or Negation of the 
Vedic Injunction to that effect. 

Otiubb Means of Cognition 

Shabara does not mention any other Means of Cognition apart 
from the above Six — ^Perception, Inference, Word, Analogy, Pre- 
sumption and Negation (Non- Apprehension). 

Prabhdkara also does not mention any other. 

’ Kumanla notices a few others; but adds that these are not 
independent Means of Cognition. He mentions (1) * Samhhava^* 
Prohahility, — whereby, it has been held, we cognise the presence 
of a Hiindred in a Thousand; he explains, however, that it is in^ 
eluded under ‘ Inference,' being based upon the inseparable relaf- 
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tioEship (Invariable Concomitance) between 100 and 1000. (2) 
Similarly, ^ Aitihyd Humour or Tradition, which has been re- 
garded as a distinct Means of Cognition by some people, — ^is in 
most cases, not true; and when it is true^ it comes under ^Word^* 
Trustworthy Assertion. — {Shlo. Abhava, 67-58.) 

Some people have postulated ‘ Prafihha^’ Intuition, as a 
distinct Means of Cognition; but Intuitional Cognition — such as 
that appearing in the form of the premonition of certain events, 
— does not always turn out to be true. Hence, no reliance can be 
placed on the assertion of the Yaishesihas that Sages and Mystics 
have the Intuitional Cognition of Dharma^Adhaf*nia, (Shastra^ 
dlpikdf p. 65.) 



CHAPTER XIX 

MTMAMSal TOPICS PROPER 

(A) InT RODXTCTOIiY SHaSTR Alt AMBHA. 

We have so far ooii-filned oxir attention to the preliminary 
study of those topics of phil 0.^0 phi ctil niter vat that hear n])on the 
consideration of Mrmrtmitn^iopicii proper. Now wo turn our atten- 
tion to the study of these j\h'in'fnhiiiirt02)ics themselves. The former 
study has shown us who is the Moral Agent for whose benefit all 
this study is carried on, — in what way this study will benefit him, 
and wdiat is the ultimate Goal to which the proper performance 
of his duty will lead him, — wdiat arc the Sources and Means of 
Knowdedge, — -which of these can lielp tlie Agent to obtain the 
Knowledge of what his duty is and in what way it is to be per- 
formed. We have seen tliat the conclusion is that the Veda is 
the only Source and Means of Knowdedge w'hich can provide one 
with the right kno-wdedge of Duty, in hoih its positive and nega- 
tive aspects — ^that is, What should he done and what should not 
he done. 

The proper study and the understanding of the Veda, tlitre- 
fore, becomes necessary for every intelligent and responsible 
person. Unless he has an intelligent eoncei)tion of what bis duty 
is, he cannot regulate his action rightly. 

This study of the Veda, according to the Mvtnathsaka, is re- 
served for the three * Higher Castes ^ only ; other people therefore 
have to depend upon the Brahnm^iia for the exposition of what 
their Duty is; teaching being the function reserved for the 
Brahmana alone, among the ^ Higher Castes.' 

Now, this study of the Veda itself is a DharTrva, a duty; and 
as such it must have been enjoined as such in the Veda itself. 
Hence, the Mlmdmsaka makes it his business to explain that this 
proper study of the Veda — for the special purpose of securing the 
Knowledge of what should he done and what should not he done, 
— ^is actually enjoined in the Veda. This therefore forms the 

m 
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first Topic of technically * AdhUcotmja^^ of the 

S^hdstra, 

The method adopted by the Hhudmad-^^lidatra as embodied 
Jaimini’s Sutra in the stndj- of each topic is to deal with it in five 
parts — (1) the explanation of the occasion that gives rise to the 
necessity of investigation of the topic concerned, (2) the subject- 
matter of the topic, represented in most cases, by a Yedie text, 
(3) the grounds of doubt or uncertainty which necessitate the in- 
vestigation, (4) the Ptiju/i Facie View called the * Purvapal^m,^ on 
the question and (5) the Finally Established View, cared 
* Siddhanta,^ 

In regard to this first Topic, the occasion has been presented 
by the first Sutra of Jaimini^ which declares — ‘ IS'ext therefore 
comes the enquiry into Dliarma ’ ; and the question arises — ^What 
does the term ‘ Next ’ exactly mean? It connotes Sequence, we 
know; but Sequence to what? The Sequence meant is that to the 
reading of the Veda, and this wnth reference to that particular 
kind of inquiry into Dliarma which is not possible without the 
reading of the Veda. But the reason for this lies in the fact 
that in the course of the Inquiry, there will be various kinds of 
discussion over Vedic texts, and until we have studied the Vedic 
texts themselves there can be no discussion over them. It is not 
meant that there can be no Inquiry into Dliarma before the Head- 
ing of the Veda, or that the Inquiry is to follow immediately after 
the Heading of the Veda. In fact, on the completion of the 
Heading of the Veda, there are two courses open to the Student; 
he may ^ return ’ home from the Teacher’s House immediately 
after the ‘ Final Bath ’ (Graduation), or he may continue to re- 
main there even after the * Bath ’ (Graduation) as a * Post- 
graduate Student ’ and carry on investigations and researches in- 
to the Subject-matter of the Veda — relating specially to DJiarma. 
And the advice conveyed by the opening Sutra is that * One should 
continue to remain at the Teacher’s Eesidence and carry on in- 
vestigations into Dharma.' The questions to be investigated are 
— (1) What is Dlinmin? (2) By what is Dliarma indicated or 
made known to us? (3) What are the right Means of accomplish- 
ing Dharnia? (4) What are the wrong Means of accomplishing 
Dliarma? (5) What is the need or purpose of Dhar7na?—Qi 
these, questions (ff) and (h) have been dealt with under Sti- 2 



the renmaining questions have been dealt with in the rest of the 
SUPms. — {Shahara-^BhCtsfja, Trs., pp- 1 — 3.) 

We proceed now to put all these ideas into the technical form 
of the ‘ Adhiharana ’ described above. 

(1) The occasion is presented by the covipletion by the 
Student of the Beading of the Vedic Texts. 

(2) The Vi\^apa, or Subject-matter, of the Topic is provided 

by the Vedic text — ‘ Sva-ddyayfili adhyetavyah,* (‘ The Veda 
should be studied/ according to K^TtuiTila ), — or ‘ Astavarsam 
hTdhmaitam vpanayUa tain adhyilpayiUi ’ (‘ One should initiate 

the eight-year-old Brahniana and teach him \ according to 
PrahhdJxara) . fFor a full statement and discussion of this differ- 
ence of opinion, between Kmndril’a and Ptahhdknra^ see below.] 

(3*) The doubt or question that arises in regard to the said 
text is — ^I>oes it enjbin the reading of the Verbal Text only, of 
the Veda? Or does the Injunction include the Investigation of the 
Meaning of those Vedic Texts also? 

(4) The Prima Facie View (PurvapalMO.) is that the Injunc- 
tion does not include the Investigation of the Meaning of the 
Vedic texts; whence it follows that there is no justifiacation for 
the propounding of the M^mdfhsdr-Slidsi/ra, which deals entirely 
with that Investigation. 

(5) The Finally Established View, SiddhOnta, is that In- 
vestigation is included in the Injunction of ‘ Vedic Study and 
hence the Investigation of the meaning of the Vedic texts is as 
mtich enjoined as the Beading of the Vedic Texts themselves. 

We shal digress a little to discuss at some length the 
difterence of opinion between Prahhdhira and KuTrvdrila in regard 
to the particular text that enjoins and prompts the said Investi- 
gation, — i,e., the Visaya-vdkya, the basic text, on which the 
whole Adhikarai^a rests. 

Shahara does not quote any particular text, he only speaks 
in' a general way of ‘ Vedadhyayana,* ‘ Vedic Study,' under Su. 1; 
but from what he says under Su. 6.1»36 (p. 625, Bib. Ind. text), 
his words seem to favour the Prahlidkara view. — ^With reference 
to the question of the Shudra^s title to the performance of Vedic 
Sacrifices, he says — “ What is laid down in the text referring to 
llp^nayana ip the acquiring of the title of ‘ Achdrya,^ by the 
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Investigator; that this is so, follows from the Atmanepada ending 
in the Injunctive word * Upanaytta^" which clearly shows that 
the root * n? ' here denotes the acquiring of the title of ^ Achatya * ; 
and from this it follows that what prompts the act of Initiation 
(Upanayana) is the desire to acquire the title of ‘ Achfirya from 
this it is clear that it is only the Bnihmana, the Ksattriya and 
the Yaishya who are connected with the learning of the Yeda 
Upanayana is prescribed for these three castes only). {Shahara 
Bha., Trs.y p. KXX).) 

The Prabhakaha View. 

The Fmhlidkara takes for his basics text the injunction — 
‘ Asfavarsam hrdJimaiiam vpannylta Unnadhytlpaylfa ’ (* One 

should initiate the eight-year-old Brahmana and should teach 
him*'); where the two injunctive words ^Upanaylt^^ and 
‘ Adliyapaylta * have the Atmnnepada-ending , which indicates 
that the fruit of the action enjoined accrues to the Nominative 
Agent; so that the result that follows from the acts of initiating 
and teaching should accrue to the man who does the Initiating 
and Teaching, The only result that can accrue to him is the 
acquiring of the title of ^ Achdrya * (Teacher). This is made 
clear from the words of Manu (2, 14D). 

'3«i#qr § 5K fesf: I 

The Brahmana who, having initiated the Disciple, teaches him 
the Veda along with the Eitualistic Details and the Esoteric 
Explanations, — him they call the Achdrya.^ (See above, from 
Shahara on 6.1.36. Trs., p, 1000.) Thus the motive desire lead- 
ing to the f^tvdy and Inre^ifigation is on the part of the Teacher — 
not on the part of the Disciple. The Teacher teaches, for the 
purpose of obtaining for himself the title and honours of the 
Achdrya, Teacher; and as there can be no teaching and no teacher 
without some one to be taught, he has to tahe to himself (Upa-ni) 
a Disciple; but the latter cannot be a true Disciple or Student 
unless he is made to ‘ Study;* this act of Studying hy the Disciple 
becomes implied by the above two texts; and as Study cannot be 
carried on without the help of a Teacher, the one implies the other. 
The Injunction of Tedic Study is thus implied in the Injunction 

Fr 2§ ■ 



of tdkiufj a pvpil {V panajjana) — for the purpose of obtaining the 
title and honours of the Teacher’ — so that it becomes necessary to 
find Old a motive for this Study on the part of the Pupil; for whom 
the purpose of the Teacher cannot supply the requisite motive. This 
motive, for the Pupil, lies in the (‘ompreli ending of what is tariyht 
in the Vedic texts studied; and as this comprehension cannot he 
secured without due reflection and pondering* of tlie Vedic texts, — 
the Investigation embodied in the .\fluidmi<arS}uMTa becomes 
juMtificd. (^Ptnldvrana-pauchika^ l)p. 5-l2, See also p, 7.) 

The above explanation of the initial motive for Vedic Study 
carried on hy the Teacher and his pupil provides a perceptible 
motive, — in the shape of the Title and Honours — and thus avoids 
the necessity of having to assume an unperceptible transcendental 
result following (to ihc Student) from the said Vedic Study, — says 
BidiatJ (p. 13). 

One other reason that lies beliind the PnlhJidkam view is 
that it is only thus that, like the work of Teaching ^ the work of 
Inx'^e^figation also becomes restricted to the Brdlnnana onlyj* as it is 
the Bralmaua alone who can i^ach and hence can aspire to the 
title and honours of the Achdr'ya, 

The Bhatta Vi3Bw. 

This Prubhdhara view has been contested in Pardshara- 
madhan^a^ pp. 3(1 — 39, where it is pointed out that Teaching and 
Officiating at Sacnfices have been prescribed for the Brdhmom^ 
only as a means of livelihood, and hence are purely voluntary; 
while Study and Sacrifice are compulsory duties; the Injunctions 
of these latter therefore occupy a much higher position than, and 
must he distinct from, the Injunction of what is to he done for 
the acquiring of the title and honours of the ‘ Aclmrya,^ 

In view of this and other reasons, the Bhdtta takes as his 
l:'asic text the words * Svnd hydyo^ dhyetavyah ’ — The Veda 
should be studied ’). Though later writers like Mddhaviichdrya 
object to this text on the ground that it occurs in the Injunction of 
the five Mahaxyajnas necessary for he Householder, and hence 
cannot be taken as the basis for the Initial Study (by the Eegligious 
Student on his Upanayana — Initiation). They therefore propose 
a basic Vedic text inferred from the Smrti Injunction of Vedic 
Study, {Shdstradipikd, p. 4.) 
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The Bhaffa position is thus set forth in the Shmtradlpihn 

(pp. 2—8): 

The basic text is * Sriidhyiiyo ^ dhyvf a 'yoh ’ (‘The Veda 
should be studied *). The question is — Does this text lay down 
the Study of the Veda as a Duty, the performance of which brings 
about a transcendental result, in the shape of Heaven or some 
such thing? Or does it lay down the Study for the purpose of 
reading and understanding the Veda? In the former case, the 
Injunction would have been fulfilled by the getting up of the 
mere Verbal Text of the Veda, and there would he no need for 
proceeding with it any further, and investigating the meaning 
of the texts; while under the latter case, as the said Investigation 
would be necessary for the understanding of the meaning of the 
Vedic texts, — such Investigation also would be included under 
the Injunction, which would thus be an Injunction of the said 
Investigation also. 

The Prima Facie View is that — “ The necessity for under- 
standing the meaning would be felt and recognised even withouj: 
the Injunction of it; hence, the Investigation into the Meaning 
need not be sought to be included under the Injunction of Vedic 
Study; as the said Inreatigation would be serving a perceptible 
purpose it would not need to be enjomed. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, is that the Injunction of Vedic Study enjoins the 
learning of the verbal teurt only, as leading to a transcendental 
result; and the Injunction having been carried out by such study 
alone, the Student should leave the Teacher’s Besidence forth-with, 
and he need not prolong his pupilage for the purpose of carrying 
on the Investigation into the meaning of the Vedic texts.” 

The Final Conchision is as follows: — ^The purpose served by 
the Injunction of Vedic Study is to restrict such Study to the three 
higher castes alone. That is, if this Injunction of ‘ Heading the 
Veda ’ were not there the texts dealing with the ‘ Agnihotra ’ 
and other acts would come to pertain to any one who had the 
requisite knowledge of the texts, — irrespectively of his caste ; 
when, however, the Injunction of ‘ Vedic Study ’ is there, the 
title to the performance of the said acts becomes restricted to the 
three higher castes; because it is only the three castes for whom 
Initiation has been enjoined in such texts as — ‘ The BraJntmna is 
to be initiated during the Spring, the Ksaitriya during the 
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Summer and ihe Taiahtja (hiring ilie Autumn;’ as persons thus 
initiated are not told what they should do after being thus ini- 
tiated, there (‘onies the InjuiK-.tion of * Vedic Study which how- 
ever does not sx)ecify the person who is to do it; — ^now these two 
sets of texts, taken together, supx»ly us with the idea that — ‘ the 
hoys of the three liigher o-astes who have? been witiated should 
study and get up the vorbal text of the Veda and then carrying 
on its study, should i)roceed with the work of Itesearch and In- 
vestigation and thereby obtain the idea of what is taught in the 
Veda.’ Thus it is that the Initiation becomes a pai*t and parcel 
of * Vedic Study,’ by preparing the Person who is to carry on the 
fruitful Study of the Veda. Thus Vedic Study serves the 
perceptible purpose of comprehending the meaning of the Veda, 
and this comprehension leads on to the useful purpose of the due 
performance of the acts prescribed in the Veda; hence, the entire 
process becomes fruitful. — From all this it follows that after 
Vedic Study, one should jjroceed with the Investigation into the 
meaning of the Vedic texts. 

(B) WiiAX Is Biiaema? 

It has been established that it is necessary to study the 
Verbal text of the Veda and to carry on researches and investiga-' 
tions for the purpose of learning what is taught in the Veda. 

The question might arise — “ The Sutra started with the 
statement of its purpose as Investigation of Dliarw/ii while the 
Bhdsya and all other commentators have gone into the question 
as to whether the Student is to retire after the getting up of fhe 
Verbal text of the Veda, or he is to continue to reside with the 
Teacher and proceed with the work of • Investigation as to the 
meaning of the Veda. What is the connection between the ' The 
Invstigation into Dliarvui ’ and the ‘ Study and investigation of 
Veda and its meaning’?” 

The first point to be considered is — ^What is the DJumnA 
which has to be investigated; and the second point — ^What is the 
Means whereby the Eight Knowledge of Dharma can be obtained? 

(1) The above is the ‘ Occasion ’ for the question arising;— 
(2) the Subject-matter is the Definition of Bha/rma and the Means 
of Knowing it; (f3) The doubt is — Is it possible to define DJumna 
and to know what it is? 
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(4) The Prima Facie View is that “ Dharma, being something 
beyond the ken of men, cannot be defined and for the same 
reason there can be no xalid means of knowing it,” 

(5) The Final Established View is — Even though Dharma is 
something beyond the ken of men, yet it is possible to define it 
and also to find a means of knowing it. This right definition has 
been provided by Jaimhii in Sutra (2) as — * That which is indi- 
cated by the Vedic Injunction as conducive to welfare — i.e., it 
is what is enjoined in the Veda and is conducive to desirable 
results. ‘ Dharma ’ thus, in this context, does not stand for the 
vierit that is obtained by the doing of good deed, by right conduct 
(which is the ordinary connotation of the term); it is used in the 
much wider sense of what should he done, i.e., Duty. This same 
definition of Dharma also supplies the answer to the second ques- 
tion, regarding the Means of Knowing Dharma, on which point 
the conclusion is that the Vedic Injunction is the only Means of 
knwing Dharma; that is, a right knowledge of Dharma can be 
obtained only from the Veda. This also implies that the Veda 
is a valid means of the knowledge of Dharma. Thus there are 
three conclusions involved — (1) Dharma is what is enjoined in the 
Veda as conducive to welfare, (2) the Veda is the only source of 
the knowledge of Dharma, and (3) the Veda is a reliable source of 
knowledge. 

This is Kumarila’s presentation of the Topic According to 
Prahhdkara, it is as follows: — 

(1) It has been established that the Investigation into 
Dharma should come after the Study of the whole Veda; now, 
when the said Investigation proceeds, the question presents itself 
— How much of the ‘ meaning of the Veda ' is to be investigated? 
— (2) The Subject-matter of this Topic is the * meaning of the 
Veda ' as providing the right knowledge of Dharma. — (3) The 
doubt on this question is — ^Is the meaning of the entire Veda — all 
Vedic texts, including Injiunctions enjoining actions, as well as 
the descriptions of things. Mantras and Descriptive Passages, to 
be investigated as the Means of knowing Dharma? Or only the 
Injunctive texts, laying down something to he done? — (4) The 
Prima facie view is that the meaning of the entire body of Vedic 
texts should he investigated. — (5) The Finally Established View 
is that the meaning of only those Vedic texts has to be investigated 
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whicli an' injunrliw; it is only llio Sonieuco laying 

down Homcthinf! to he done iluii* is milly dirootly Vurpreaftive; aad 
as such it is only siicli a Scnlcn(‘o that (‘an lu' ilu' Means of a valid 
yorl>al Coj^'niiion. 'This is \vhai has linl the Pi-ahhrikara to 
(lovialc from the ordinary ]>rosenialiou of iho Adh.ikamna. This 
is in a(*<H)rdan(‘.c wdih iho AnvilH-hhidhttiuh Theory of Verbal 

Expression, of wdiich P raUmkara is the propoiiiidcir (see above), 

tu'cordin^ to which we can construe a Sinittnu'c and find out its 
meaning? only wlien it contains some sort of an Injunction of 
Something io be Done, 

It may bo noted that the actual w’ords used in the lend 

support to Prabliakara’s view\ It speaks of * i^diodana ’ as the 
Means of knowing Dhanno ; and (•hodr/nu^ is In jnnotion, The 
BJuXrya also has clearly declared that tlu^ word, ‘ ('hodmia * stands 
for the Sentence ihof enjohiit an ari. and Pm- 

hhtlkam (JJt/hafj, p. 20) at ont‘.e fastens upon this declaration of 
the BhtX^ya and remarks that ‘ this (‘le.arly asserts that the validity 
of the Veda as the Means of right know’ ledge i>ertams to something 
to he dotted Says the J/j a eltnahr — ‘ What is made knowni by the 
Chodiinii is only an «c/, something to he dotn \^ — or things connect- 
ed with that act; but not any aaaompUshed thing? (P. 20.) 
Kumarila (Shlo, Td,, b*u, 2, 7) asaerts that ‘ the term Chodand 
has been used in the sense of all IVordA* in general; and on this 
the N ydyarattidham adds — * The ('hodand is the means of know- 
ing Dhanna; as a matter of fact all Words are the means of valid 
verbal Cognition, and the Chodand is a Word; lieime, it can cer- 
taiuly provide the right knowledge of even supersensuous things 
like Dharmad 


(C) Peliabiiaty oij’ tub Vbda. 

(1) That the Veda alone is the source of knowledge of Dharrm 
has been established ; (2) what is to bo considered now is the neces- 
sity or otherwise of the examination of the trustworthy character 
of the Veda — (S-) The doubt or question that has to be solved is — 
Should the reliability of the Veda be examined or not? — (4) The 
Prima Fade View is that there is no need for any such examinar 
tion of the character of the Means of Cognition ; all that is neces- 
sary to know is that is is a Means of Cognition that does bring 
about the knowledge of Dharma; and this has been already learnt 
under the preceding Topic. — (5) The Finally Established View is 
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that the F.ai<l examination is essential; specially for the VlmAmfifi’- 
Shfisira^ which makes it its business to enquire into all matters 
relating to L ha nun; and the trustworthy characetr of the Yeda as 
the declared Means of Knowledge, — and how far and why reli- 
ance is to he placed upon it — has to be fully examined before full 
reliance can be reposed upon it. 

According to Ptnhhfihara the question dealt with under Sti. 3 
(embodying Topic 3) is whether it would not be the right order 
of procedure, — after having established the fact of the Veda being 
the means of knowing Dhamia — to ascertain what is (*ontained in 
the Tfcda, (whhdi has l)een done under Liscource II et seq.) — 
rather than proceed with an enquiry as to the validih^- and re- 
liability of the Veda. The former of these alternatives is the 
Prima Facie View. The Final Conchtsion is that, when it comes 
to Action, then certainly what is declared in the Veda as fo he 
done becomes of prime importance; but when we are carrying on 
an enquiry into the nature of Dhanaa and the Means of knowing 
it, our first business is to ascertain hoiy far our source of knowledge 
is valid and can be relied upon; as it is only when this has been 
done that we can be sure as to what it is that is actually mentioned 
in the Veda and should he done. Another reason for taking up 
this point first lies in the fact that the validity of a Means of 
knowledge is inherent in itself, and as such independent of every- 
thing else ; whtreas, whether a < ertain act is, or is not, enjoined by 
a certain text, depends upon the trustworthy character of that 
text itself. (Sjuvimala) 

(D) Sense-perception, Inference, etc., Discr.ssFn. 

(1) Before dealing with the Yeda as the reliable Means of 
knowing Lhat ma, it is found ntcesFary to dispose of the other well- 
recognised Means of Knowledge, — such as Sense-percentioHj In- 
ference, Analogy, Verbal Cognition, Presumption and Non- 
apprehension — which might be regarded, in some quarters, as 
afl'ordiug all the Means that is necessaiy for the knowledge of 
TJharma. — (2) The Subject-matter of this Topic then is the relia- 
bility of Sense-perception and the rest as reliable means of know- 
ing LJtatma. — (3) The doubt or question is — Is the knowledge of 
Dharma brought about by the Vedic Injunction Or also by 

Sense-perception and the other well-known Means of Ct)gnition? 
— (4) The Prima facie View is that Sense-perception and the 
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rest are as good Means of KnoTrledge as the Vedic Injnnctioii ; 
hence, vSeiise-perception and the rest also can bring about the re- 
quisite knowledge of Dharma, — (5) The Finally Established View 
is as follows: — As a matter of fact. Sense-perception is operative 
only in regard to such things as are present and in contact with 
the Sense-organs; Bharvia however is not anything existing at 
present, nor is it possible for it to be in contact with any Sense- 
organ; hence, though Dliarma is an object of Cognition, it is in- 
capable of being cognised through Sense-perception. And when 
it is entirely beyond the reach of Sense-perception, the other 
Means of Cognition — Inference, Analogy and Presumption, — can- 
not be applicable to it; as these latter are more or less based upon 
Sense-perception. — “ As for Inference, Analogy and Presump- 
tion — ^these also presuppose and are based upon Sense-perception, 
hence, these also cannot be the Means of knowing Dharma,” — 
says Shahata (Trs., p, 8). All those other Means of Knowledge 
are based upon facts and factors cognised through Sense-percep- 
tion. Hence, the conclusion is that Dharma cannot be known 
through Sense^'perception, Inference, Analogy or Fresuw/ption. 

(E) Vedic Injunction the Only Eeliabdb Means of 
Knowing Dhaema. 

(1) It having been decided what is not the Means of know- 
ing Dkarma, it becomes necessary to consider what is such Means. 
— (2) Of the five well-known Means of Cognition — ^Perception, 
Inference, Analogy, Presumption and Scriptural Word, — ^the first 
four have been rejected; as regards the fifth, it has been shown 
that the knowledge of Dharma can be derived from Word only in 
the form of the Vedic Injunction. — ^The reliability of the Vedic 
Injunction thus is what we are to consider now. — (3) The question 
is — Is the Vedic Injunction reliable as a Means of knowing 
Dharma^ — (4) The Prima Facie view is that Word cannot be a 
reliable Means of knowing Dharma; because the reliability and 
expressiveness of the Word is dependent upon the knowledge of 
its expressive potency, which is obtainable only from Convention, 
and this Convention can be learnt only from popular usage; — 
wrhile Pharma is beyond the range of ordinary popular conception; 
— hence, it is impossible to conceive of any Convention bearing 
upon Dharma', — hence, Word cannot be the Means of knowing 
what Dharma is: — and what is true regarding Word in general is 
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truer still in regard to the Teda and the Tedie Injunction. — (5) The 
Finally Established Conclusion is that the Expessiveness of the 
Word is not dependent upon CouTention, as the relationship be- 
tween the Word and what it denotes is inborn, eternal, without 
beginning or end; hence, in expressing its meaning the Word is 
self-suj0ficient ; it is infalliahle also, — in the form of the Tedic 
Injunction, in which case there is no possibility of any source of 
mistake. {See above ^ Section on Verbal or Scriptural Cognition) 

(F) The Vedic IxirircTiox at^wats Reliable. 

(1) It has been proved that the Yeda is the only Means of 
knowing DJiarma; it becomes necessary to show that the validity 
and the reliability of the Veda is free from all defects and defi- 
ciencies; and to this end, it has been shown that the relation 
between the Word and its meaning is eternal^ not artificial or 
created by Conventions. For this purpose it is essential that the 
eternality of the Word also should be considered. (2) The Word, 
as the Means of Knowing Dharma^ is thus the subject-matter of 
this Topic. — (3) The question is — Is the Word^ in the form of 
Injunction^ eternal or non-eternal? — (4) The Frima Facie View is 
that Word-Sounds are found to be evanescent, hence. Word must 
be evanescent, non-eternal. — (5) The Finally Established View is 
that Letters as well as Words are Eternal, as is vouched for by 
Recognition, which is never found to be sublated; what is regard- 
ed as the production of the Word, is only its manifestation. This 
View is insisted upon because unless this is accepted there can be 
no confidence in the Word. (See above — -Section on Verbal 
Cognition.) 

(G) The * SentEiCtce ' is as Ret^iable as the * Wonn \ 

(1) It has been established that the Word and its Relation to 
its Meaning are both eternal; the Vedic Injunction however — 
which has been declared to be the means of knowing Dharma ^ — ia 
not a Word^ it is a Sentence, an aggregate of several words; hence, 
it has to be considered if the Sentence is expressive in the same 
way as the Word, — and if the relation of the Injunctive Sentence 
with its meaning is also eternal. (2) The reliability of the In- 
jlunctiVe Sentence thus is the subject-matter of Inquiry, — (3) The 
question is — ^Is the Vedic Injunction — ^which is a Sentence — a re- 
liable means of knowledge or not? — (4> The Friwa Fade View is 

F, 83 
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tliat tile Injunctive Sentence cannot he reliable; because it is not 
independent in its expressiveness — ^being dependent upon the con- 
nection among its component factors. — The Finally Establish- 
ed View is that the Sentence expresses nothing more than what is 
expressed by the component liVordsi hence, the Expressiveness of 
the Sentence is as independent and self-sufficient as that of the 
Words; so that there is no room for any doubt rgarding the re- 
liability of the Yedie Sentence a a right means of knowing 
Dharma. (See Section on Verbal Cognition,) 

(H) Veda, not the Work op a Personal Author. 

(1) It has been established that the Veda is a reliable Means 
of knowing Dharma; but if the Veda is the work of a personal 
author, — like other literary documents — ^then it is as liable to 
error, on account of the imperfections of that author, as the words 
of common people; so that no reliance could be placed upon the 
words of the Veda; it becomes necessary to prove, therefore, that 
the Veda is not the work of any author, it is eternal and self- 
sufficient, and hence, there is no possibility of any unreliability in 
it due to the defects of the Author. — (2) The reliability of the 
Veda is the subject-matter here also, — (3*) The question is — ^Is, or, 
is not, the Veda the work of an Author? — (4) The Prvma Facie 
View is that portions of the Veda are named after certain persons, 
— such names are found for instance, ‘ Kdfhaka % ‘ Kdlapaka ’ and 
so forth; from which it is clear that, like these sections, the entire 
Veda is the work of certain persons. — (5) The Finally Establish- 
ed Conclusion is as follows: — The names cited indicate, not 
authorship but mere expounding; so that the persons indicated are 
those who have been specially expert expounders of those sections 
of the Veda. As a matter of fact, we do not know of any author 
of the Veda; there is no tradition on the point; if there had been 
any author, he would have been surely known. Hence, the Veda 
cannot be regarded as the work of an author; and being free 
from such authorship, it must be free from unreliability due to 
such authorship; — Whence, it becomes established that the Vedic 
Injunction is a reliable means of knowing Dharma, 

Thus the whole of Discourse I is taken upi in the establishing 
of the two main propositions propounded in Su. 2 — viz,, that 
(1) the Veda is the only Means of Knowing Dhaxma, and (2) that 
the Veda is entirely relifible and autlioritiative, 



CHAPTER XX 

EXTENT AND CONTENT OF THE ‘ VEDA ' 

MaNTHA and BEAHM.4.5rA. 

We have seen that the Veda is the only reliable Source of 
knowledge regarding Dhanna, The work known as the * Veda ’ 
is an Tinequal work, — it is ‘ a collection of Mantras and 
Brahmanas.'* 

The question to be considered now is — Are all these many 
V edic texts — ‘ Mantras ’ as well as * Brahmanas ’ — ^to be regarded 
as a reliable source of knowledge regarding Dharma? Or are we 
to pick and choose among them? — {Skabara-^Bha-t Trs., p. 24.) 

(A) Mantras. 

Before taking up the main question however we have to see 
what ‘ Mantras ’ and ‘ Brahmanas ’ are. 

Of * Mantras ^ no formal definition has been attempted by 
the earlier writers. Later writers, however, have defined it as 
the * Karatja, Instrument, of offering ’ ; but this definition is too 
wide; as the Substances offered, the Implements used and such 
other sacrificial accessories are all as much * instruments of 
offering ’ as the Mantras. It is for this reason that the more 
logical writers on Mivumsa have contented themselves with 
explaining Mantra as a name applied to ‘ those Vedic texts that 
are expressive of mere Assertion (as distinguished from Injunc- 
tiony {Mz. Su., 2.1.32); that is, — those texts which express mere 
assertion ^ — ^which only assert^ and do not enjoin any act; nor do 
they serve the purpose of commending acts; — ^it is only to such 
texts that learned men apply the name of ‘ Mantra .^ — ^This defini- 
tion, however, is only illustrative; as there are certain well- 
recognised Mantras which do not make an assertion; e.p., * Fa«an- 
taya kapifijalafnailahheta ’ (Vaja. Sam., 24.20), which has 
been accepted as a Mantra. Even so, some sort of a geneGral 
definition has been propounded here, in order to avoid having to 
point to every individual Mantra-^text. (Shabara, Trs.^ 202.) 
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This is what has led Kyrruirtla to remark that — ^ This defini- 
tion has been provided here for the sake of its terseness^ specially 
because it is in this sense that the name is used among teachers 
and students and other experienced people, and also because it is 
applicable to almost all i\Iantras.* — {Tanfrvflttika^ Trs., p. 6T0.) 

This has been still further simplified by the Shdatrad^pik/i 
(p. 207) — ‘ What is meant is that that is a Mantra to which the 
name is applied by the learned.* 

Prahhdkara has ofiered the following explanation (Brhatl, 
MS., p. 50B) — In the Yeda some Sentences are Mantras and some 
Brahmanas ; those to which the learned apply the name ‘ Mantra * 
are Mantras; while all the rest of the Veda are Brahmamis, to 
which they apply the name ‘ Vidhl * also; — the A^rthavadas 
(Declamatory Sentences) and Ndmadheyas (Names) are also in- 
cluded under the * Brahmanas *; though this name ' Brahmana * 
is applied strictly to the Yidlii or Injunctive texts only, the De- 
clamatory texts and the Names are also included under that name 
by reason of their always subserving, in some way or the other, 
the Injunction along with which they are construed. 


(B) Classification of Mantras. 

Mantras have been classified under three heads: — (1) 

(2) Soman and (3) Tajtis, On these three names the BrhaU (MS., 
p. 50B) remarks as follows; — ‘ The words Bk, Sdman and Yajus 
are found to be used in connection ^dth the Vedas; hence, it 
becomes necessary to ascertain what part of the Veda is Rk^ what 
part Yaju§ and what part Sdvvan; on this point our conclusion 
is that the name Rk is applied to those texts that are divided into 
* feetY i-e., into certain well-defined parts, each part containing 
a definite number of syllables — and are called on that account by 
such prosodial names as Gdyatr€y Tri^tuhhi etc. 

The clear line c»f distinction between the Mantra and the 
Brahmana is that the Mantra is ‘that Vedic text which merely 
makes an assertion 2.1.32), while all the rest of the Veda 

comes under • the name ‘ Brohramia * — says iSw., 2.1.33. The 
Veda consisting of * Mantras and Brahma^QO^ \ and Mantras being 
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those texts that are merely aaserfive, it follows that all the rest 
of the Yecla falls under the head * Brahmann henee, no defini- 
tion of the ‘ Brahmtiua ’ has been provided. {Shahara^ Trs-, 
p. 204.) 


(C) Manthas are not Injcnctive. 

That Mantras are not injunctive has been declared under 
2.1.31. The Established Conclusion set forth under the Sutra is 
that ‘ the Mantra can be expressive of mere assertion, as it functions 
only dnrinfj the performance of an act that is, it is only while 
the Sacrifice is being performed that the Mantra functions; if it 
enjoined the act, its functioning would come before the com- 
mencement of the performance. (Shaba ra-Bktl., Trs., pp. 200- 
201 .) 

Kumarila has demurred to this conclusion. According to 
him these Sutras^ 2.1.31 and 30 do not bear upon Mantras at all, 
all that they mean to point out is that the functioning of the verb 
lies not only in Enjoining, but in asserting also. His argument 
is that it is not true to say that the verb, when it occurs in a 
BrdhTnaria'-tetx.t, serves to enjoin an act, while the same verb when 
occurring in the Mantra-^tersX, ceases to be injunctive. Nor is there 
any reason to regard the Mantra is subsidiaiy to the Brdhmana^ 
and not vice-versa. That is, there is no special reason whereby it 
could be ascertained that it is the Mantra which has its injunctive 
potency suppressed by reason of the act in question having been 
already enjoined in the Bruhmana-text^ — and not vice-versa. Both 
the Mantra and the BrdhTnana therefore should be regarded as 
equally injunctive; and the N on-in junctivencss of Mantras can- 
not be regarded as well-established. Nor is there any incongruity 
in the Mantra serving both the purposes — of enjoining acts and of 
recalling things enjoined elsewhere . . . (Tantravdartiha^ 
pp. 566-567.) 

KuTndrila (Tantravdrtika, Trs,^ pp. 568-569) has drawn the 
following distinction between the Mantra and the Brdhmanaii — 
In the case of the Brdhmana-te^t, if its injtinctiveness is found to 
he suppressed hy some such reason as the requisite Enjoining 
having been already done elsewhere, and such other grounds, then 
the verb' is taken as pointing out something else which affords the 
occasion for another action; and in this case the mere verbal form 
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of tlie text is not regarded as capable of being used at tbe per- 
formance. In tbe case of tbe Mantra^ on tbe other band, as soon 
as we learn its form, we at once realise that even tbe merely 
verbal form serves tbe useful purpose of recalling thing's; and 
hence we come to tbe conclusion that it is tbe actual words of tbe 
Mantra that are to be used at tbe performance, specially because 
at performances it is necessary that there should be such recalling 
of certain things. This recalling can be done only by such 
Mantra-texU as perform no other function. Consequently, 
when in a certain context, it is found that there are certain 
Mantroi-texts mentioned which do not serve this purpose, — and 
which are taken along with an Injunctive-text with tbe vague 
notion that some useful purpose might be served by them, — we 
conclude that these Mantra^ are to be used as serving the purpose 
of merely asserting things. 

' Prahlidkara^s view is more in keeping with tbe Bha^yai — 
From the very nature o£ tbe Mantras it is clear that they cannot 
be injunctive ; because as a rule, they are devoid of the Injunctive 
Word; also all Mantras are found to be construable, — either by 
direct syntactical connection or by indirect implication — ^with other 
texts which are clearly injunctwe, Nor are Mantras found to 
contain any Commendation or Condemnation* hence, tFey cannot 
be regarded as Arthavada^ Declamatory. With all this, however. 
Mantras cannot be regarded as entirely meaningless or baseless; 
forming an integral part of the Yeda, they must serve some use- 
ful purpose; they must have some meaning, expressing something 
that is needful in the acts prescribed by the Injjunctive texts. 

This question of Mantras being expressive^ and not entirely 
meaningless has been dealt with by Jairrvim under 1.2.3<1 — 

53. {Shabara — ^Trs., pp. T4 — 86). It has been shown that they 
are not injunctive and they are not Commendatory or Condemna- 
tory. It has been shown that they serve the only purpose of 
assertmg things and recalling them to the Mind. — ^But before this 
can be admitted, it has to be seen if the Mam,tra-texts are meant 
to be expressive, to convey a meaning at all. Because they could 
do tbe asserting or the recalling only if they expressed any mean- 
ing at all. It is necessary to discuss this because, if the Mantra^ 
texts of tbe Veda are not meant to be expressive, they cannot 
convey any information regarding lyharma^ and this would vitiate 
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tlie authority of the Yeda. — The Purvapnhm view is that the 
Mantra-'texts are meant only to be repeated in their verbal form, 
they are not intended to convey any meaning*; and this for the 
following reasons: — (a) Because there are separate injunctive 
texts laying down the use of the Mantras; this would not be neces- 
sary if the Mantra itself expressed any meaning, as in that case 
the use of the Mantra would be indicated by that meaning itself ; — 
(b) because the exact order of the words of the Mantra is insisted 
upon ; this would not be necessary if any significance were attached 
to the meaning of the texts, — as any change in the order of the 
words would not affect the meaning; — (>) because they speak of 
things that do not exist; — (d) because the meaning is not always 
intelligible; — for these reasons Mantras cannot be regarded as 
conveying any meaning. — The Final Conclusion is that being 
Sentences, like any ordinary Sentence, the Mantrortexts should be 
regarded to be as expressive as any other sentence. In eases 
where the meaning is not intelKgible, it is not that there is no 
meaning; it is there always, only people are ignorant of it. There 
are certain Brahrmna<exU also which already point to the 
expressive character of Mantras > (Shahara'-Bkd,, Trs., pp. 74 — 
86 .) 

Being expressive, — and serving the purpose of asserting and 
recalling things in connection with the acts enjoined by the In- 
junctive texts. Mantras are clearly helpful in providing the 
knowledge of Dharma. Only those Mantra-texts which are not 
found to serve such purposes are to be used at the performances 
in their purely verbal form; and even so they serve a distinctly 
useful purpose in relation to what is Dharma, 

According to Mxirdri Mishra^ the question relating to Mantras 
is — Do they help the Act by their utterance only, or through 
expressing something useful in relation to the Act to be done; 
and tbe Siddhantn^ be says, is as stated in tbe ' Nibandhana be 
does not specify which work be means by this title; but it is clear 
that he means the Bthati; as his statement of the Pfir^'apahsa is 
in greater accord with that than with the Tantravdrtiha . — ^He 
says — 

In this connection, Murdri criticises the view of Chandra, an 
old writer on PurvamiTndmsd, 
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Mantras liave been classed under three Leads — (1) 

(2) Yajvs^ (3) Savian. These have been defined under Sutras 2,1.?5 
et, seq. All these three are found mentioned in the Taittir^ya 
Brahmana 1.2.1.26. 

The Rk has been defined (2.1.35) as that where there is divi* 
sion into * feet,^ on the basis of meaning. That is, that Mantra 
is called Rk where there is division into ‘ feet e.g., (1) ‘ Ketum 
krnvannaketave — (2) pesho marya apeshase — (3) samvsadhhirajaya- 
thaJiJ {R^V., 1.6.3.) That the division into ‘ feet ’ should he 
on the basis of the meaning is not meant to be emphasised. For 
if it were, then the name Rk. would not be applicable to those 
tests where the division into ‘ feet ’ is on the basis of metre, not 
of meaning. The esact definition of the ^ Rk * therefore is only 
that it is that Mantra where there is division into ' feet * 
(Shaharat Trs., p. 207.) 

The name ‘ Saman ’ is applied to the music — says Su., 2.1.36. 
The particular music to which a Mantra is set is called ^ Si^an 
it is only when a Mantra is set to music and so sung that it is 
called ^ Saman.^ In this matter, the teaching of the learned is 
our sole authority. So when the term * Soimvan ^ is applied to 
Mantras set to music, the name stands for the music to which the 
Mantra (Rk) has been set; and the name is applied to the Mantra 
itself only indirectly through its connection with that music. 
(Shahara, Trs., p. 208.) 

Under Su. 7.2.1—21; (Shabara, Trs., pp. 1262, etc.) also we 
are told that the various Saman^names — ' Rathantara ’ etc. — 
should he taken as denoting music. That this is so is shown by 
the fact that the name * Rathantara-Saman ’ is applied also to 
cases where there is no basic verse at all (Su. 14); e.g., we have 
the text — * He sings the Prajapati-Jirdaga without a verse.’ In 
fact, these particular names are applied on the basis of the 
difierence in the modulations (Su. 16) — The Final Conclusion thus 
is that the term * Soman ’ (and its varieties, ' Rathantara ’ 
etc.) stand for the music (not for the words or texts).* — (Shahara^ 
Trs., p. 1265.) ^ 

The same conclusion is more clearly reiterated under Su. 
9.2.1 et seq. where the Bhasya (p. 1493) says—* From all this it 
follows that the name Smnan applies to Music only, not to the 
M^’atrortext set to music/ Undej* Su, 3 (p, 1496) we are told 
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that the Saman is only an Emliellishment of the words that are 
sung, because the singing (which is ^fnnan) cannot he a primary 
act, as it subserves the purpose of the words (Sii. 6); /-c., the 
Sofitum (music) is clearly perceived to he something helpful to ihe 
words. 

Stlmans have been divided into several kinds — Rathantamy 
Brhat, \ airupciy Vairdjti, ^hahvarn^ Raii^ntfi and so forth. They 
have been described in MntuimsCihahiprahasJia. This division 
appears to be based upon the dilferent methods of singing: e.g., 
the BrhalhSaman is to be sung with force and very lomUij, while 
the Rathantara is sung not loudly^ nor with force (3/2. ^u., 9.2.46). 

It would follovr from this that the Siijnan should not be 
treated as a kind of Mantra or Rk. 

On this point Kumar Ha remarks as follows (Tnnfraviirtika, 
Trs., p. 679). — ^The Saman, being sung and being a qualification, 
and the Mantra-^text being the qualified, the word * Sdman ' 
dexifotes the Sung Mantra or Mantra set to music in the same way 
as the word * Cow ’ denotes the Class * Cow * qualified by the 
Individual; in this same sense the qualifying factor — ^the music — 
is said to be denoted by the word ‘ Samdn^* 

If the Sdman is only the music, and is only an Embellishment, 
— that is, brought about by the Singer, — to that extent it cannot he 
eternal, and hence cannot be regarded as Veda proper, which is 
independent of all soixrces, human or divine. For instance, the 
syllable * hd ^ ‘ liatt ’ and the like which are introduced by the 
Singer into the Mantra through the exigencies of music, are 
always variable, being dependent upon the Singer, who may or 
may not introduce a certain syllable or set of syllables. Says 
Shahara on Su., 9.2.29 {Trs., p. 1521) — Shiging is an act; it gives 
expression to particular sound-notes produced by the volitional 
effort of man, — for the purposes of securing the required MxlbIc; 
it becomes necessary to have recourse to ia) Modifications of the 
Syllables contained in the Mantra-dext, (6) to Disjunction, {c\ to 
Withdrawal, (d) to Eepetition, (e) to Pause, (/) to Breaks and so 
forth. What therefore is due to the effort of man cannot be 
eternal- 

In the case of all Mantras, whenever they are recited in praise 
of something, they must be set to music and sung in the Sdman- 
' F. 24 
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form; as the Praise is always more pleasing when it is snng than 
when it is merely recited. This has been declared under Sn. 
9.2.31 (Shahara). 

The name ‘ Yajus ’ is applied to the rest of the Mantras — 
says StL. 2,1. 37 ; on this the Bhasya says : — It is not necessary to pro- 
pound a definition of Yajus, the third kind of Mantra, because 
by the process of elimination, the nature of the Yajus would be 
understood from the definitions of and Samnan; i.e., that 

Mantra which is not set to Music and wherein there is no division 
into feet, is Yajus; i.e., the whole of it is one continuous sentence. 
— {Shahara, Trs., p. 209.) 

There is another name met with in this connection — 
‘ NigadaJ It has been given to Mantras that are in the form of 
address or praise. They may be considered to belong to a 
separate class, because they have been mentioned separately in 
the text — ‘ The Rk is to be recited loudly, the Sdmam, is sung 
loudly, the Yeyu^ is recited softly; and the Nigada is recited 
loudly.’ In other ways it is similar to Yaj^is , — but the injlunc- 
tion that it is to be sung loudly differentiates it from the Yajus 
which is sung softly . — ^The conclusion on this question is that the 
Nigada is to be classed as ‘ Yajus ’ because it has the same mixed, 
and continuous form as the Yajus ; and like the Yajus, the Nigada 
also is ‘different from Rk and Saman.’ As regards the different 
method of reciting it, that is due to the fact of its being addressed 
to other persons ; which serves a distinctly useful purpose. If the 
Nigada were uttered softly, like the laju^, it could not be heard by 
other persons and hence it could not convey any idea to them. It 
is for this reason that it has to be recited in a diff'erest manner. 
Thus, then Nigadas may be defined as those Yajus-Mantras that 
are pronounced loudly. The different name also is for the 
purpose of indicating this peculiarity. The name ‘ Nigada ' can- 
not apply to Rk^Mantras, as there is a text which clearly men- 
tions the two {Rk and Nigada) separately — ‘ Aydjya vai nigaddh, 
rchaiva yajantiJ The very name ' Nigada ’ indicates that it is 
prose (Gadya), while the Rk is metrical, — {Shabara — Trs., pp. 210 
212 ). 

The word ‘ Pr^tha ’ is sometimes used to signify the Rgveda. 
Under Su. 7.3.36 (Shabara, Trs,, p, 1298), it is asserted that the 
term stands for the Substance, i,e,, for the words of the Rk-v&rses. 
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Ag^in on page 1299 — ^ The term ^ Prstha * stands for the Mantras * ; 
— and again, * The term * Prstha * stands for the Mantra^te,Tt.^ 

The BJiasya (on Sii. 2.1.32; Trs,^ pp. 202-203) has noted a 
few details regarding the characteristic features of the different 
kinds of Mantra, — (a) Those ending in ^ asi ^ ^ MedJio^ ^ ; — 
( 6 ) Ending in ^tvd^ — ‘Ise tvfV (Vtja. Saih. 1 . 1); — (c) Well-wish-^ 
^ng; — * Ayurdd asi, etc.* (T. S., 1 . 6 . 6 . 1 ); (d) Eulogistic — * Agni- 
rmUrdha^ etc/ {T. S,, 4.4.4. 1); (e) Expressive of IS'umber , — ^ Eko 
mama, etc.^ {f^h. Br,, 1.6.6.12); (f) Incoherent talk, — ^Aksi fe indra^ 
etc.'; (g) Bewailing — * Amhe amhihe amhiilikie, etc.' {Vnja. Fi. 23. 
18); Qi) Directory , — * Agmdagntn vihara ’ (T. S., 6.3.2); — 

(t) Searching, — ‘ Ko’ si hatano^si, etc.' (F. aS., 7.29); — ( 7 ) Ques- 
tioning, — ^ Prchchhdmi tvd, etc.' (F. 23, 61); — (1:) Descrip- 

tive, — * lyam vedih^ etc.* (F. 5., 23. 62); — (Z) Elliptical Exten- 
sion, — * Achchhidreria povitrena, etc.* (F. S., 4.4); — (m) Per- 
formance,—^ Traisvaryam, etc.* ; (») Capability, — i»e., power of 
expression. All this, indicated by the Vritikdra is only illustrar 
tive, not exhaustive. There are, for instance, several Mantras 
which have the word * asi * in the middle and not at the end; e.g., 
'"Idyashchasi vandyashcha vajin ' (F. S., 29. 3); also some having 
Hvd * in the middle; e.g., * Tat tvdyami.* Then again amongst 
Brdhmana-te^ts also, we find — {d) Well-wishing texts; ^ So* hdrmor 
yata prajdh srjeya.* — ( 6 ) Eulogistic texts also are found among the 
BrdJimana~t easts , — * Vdyurvai ksepi^thd devatd * (T. S., 2.1. 1.1); 
also Incoherent texts * Na chaitad vidmo hrdhTnand vd, etc.' (ilodt. 
S., 1.4.11); also Bewailing — *Ye manadhuksanta, etc.'; Directory, 
— e.g., ‘ Amutah somarndharaj * Searching — * lha vd sa iha vd, 
etc.'; — Questioning — *Veda karanaratim , etc.'' Answer — ^Vidmo 
vd, etc.'; — ^Elliptical Extension — * Hrdayasyagre * vadyafi atha 
jihvdydh, etc.'; — ^Performance , — ‘ Traisvaryam, etc.*; Capacity, — 
* Sruvendvadyati, etc.* ; — Thus the description supplied by the 
Vrittikdra is neither inclusive of all Mantras, nor exclusive of all 
Non-M antras . 

The above classifi.cation of Mantras into JRk, Y a jus and Saman 
is the main one. There is also another classification based upon 
the diversity in the character of the significance, of accentuation 
and so forth. This classification is applicable to the Rk and 
Yajtis Mantras. Of the Rk there are 273 kinds and of the latter 
50. These have been described and exemplifi^ed by Shankara 
BhoAta in his Mtmdnsd-^hala-T^rahdsha, pp. 58 — 70- 
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Mantms liave also been classified according to their metre. 
Tliis classification pertains to the JRk Mantras only. The follow- 
ing are the principal metres : — 

(1) GdyaM — ^24 Syllables — ^9 Subdivisions. 

(2) Ushnik — ^28 Syllables — 7 Subdivisions. 

(8) AnvsUthli — 32 Syllables — 1 Subdivisions. 

(4) Brhatl — 36 Syllables — ^9 Subdivisions. 

(6) Paiihti — 40 Syllables — 8 Subdivisions. 

(()) Trisfvhli — 44 Syllables — 10 Subdivisions. 

(T) Jagati — 48 Syllables — 3 Subdivisions. 

(8) AtijagaU — 62 Syllables. 

(9) Shakvarl — 66 Syllables. 

(10) Atishahvcen — 60 Syllables. 

(11) Asfi — 64 Syllables. 

(12) Atyasti — 68 Syllables. 

(13) DhfU — ^72 Syllables. 

(14) Atidhrti—n Syllables, 

Of these the GdyatH, Tristuhh and JagaVb are mentioned in 
Sh^fapatTm-Brahmcma^ 1.2,2.6; 3.4.22; 3.4.4.8; and 4. 1.1. 8; and 
others are mentioned in 8.2.2.6. 

!Por further details about Metre, see MiTnaThsabadaprakasha^ 
pp. 56— -70. 

Prom the very definitions of the Rk and Yajus it would 
follow that there can be no metre in the Yajus Mantras. But 
PingaJa in his ChJiandah-Sutra has declared that there are metres 
in these also. That this is a later innovation is indicated by the 
fact that true ‘ Yedic authority ^ is not accepted by many old 
•writers {Karka among others) to belong to those Yajus Mantras 
that are distinguished and characterised by metres; — and that 
even those who accept the authority of those Ma/ntras (e-^., 
Devaydj^ika) assert that there is no metre in many Yajus Mantras 
on account of the syllables in them not being fixed. Herein may 
be found an orthodox authority for the view propounded by 
some people that the metrical portion?^ of the Yajurveda are 
comparatively modern. 
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Amon^ Manfraa tLere arises one difficulty whicL lias been 
anticipated and provided for by Jaimhii (2.1.46 — 48). In rej^ard 
to Mantrua tliat appear in the metrical form — /.e., Rk — or those 
set to music — f^dman ^ — ^there is not miicb difficulty in as-cer- 
taining liow far a certain Mantrn^fejtt extends, as tbe termination 
of tbe text is made clear by the metre or by the music. But iu the 
case of the Manfra-teitts — ^in Prose — /.c., Taj us an/J Xigadn, it 
is sometimes difficult to ascertain how far a certain Mantra i*xtends. 
It is in view of this difficulty that certain Principles nr L*r*vs of 
Interpretation have been laid down. These are — (1) EhardLijUdht^ 
Jcarai^a — What constitutes * One Sentenre ’ — The Principle of 
Syntactical Unit (2.1.46) — (2) T dhyahliedadhiharana — ‘ AVhat 
constitutes different Sentences? ^ — Tlie Principle of SijntactiraJ 
Split (2.1.47); and (8) the AnvsangadJii'karana — * How an incom- 
plete Sentence may be completed ^ — The Principle of Elliptical 
Extension. (2.1.48). We shall deal with these in some detail, 
as they play an important part in the whole science of Mlm/imsd 
and serve a directly useful purpose in all textual interpretation. 

(1) PniXCIPLE OF ST3irT.iCTIC.iD TJ3^IT * EKAVAKTADniK.in.i];Sr.i ' 

This principle has been thus enunciated in Su. 2.1.46 — So 
long as a single purpose is served hy a nvmher of words, tfhi'h^ ^ n 
heing separated, are found to he wanting and incapable of effect- 
ing the said purpose, they form one ‘ Syntactical Unit — one com- 
plete Yajus-Mantra \ 

This form in which it is stated in the Sutra naturally apper- 
tains to Mantras in the form of Yajvs. Hence, the following 
explanation in the Bhasyai — * One Yajus-Mantra extends to that 
extent up to w’hich the words serve the purpose of indicating 
things helpful to the act of sacrifice; to that extent it Is one 
Syntactical T^nit. This is what is meant by the words of the 
Sutra — ‘ So long as a purpose is served by a number of w’ords.* 
Therefore it comes to this that a group of words serving a single 
purpose, forms one Sentence, — ^but only if any one of these 
words, on being disjoined from the rest makes it wanting or 
defective. We have an exaiyiple of this in the ease of the Yajus- 
Mantra — * Devasya tvd savituh prasave, etc.'* (T. *S’., 1.1. 4.2) . , , 
The assertion in the Sutra is to be explained and justified as 
meaning the fulfilling' of a single purpose, instance, the 
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said Mantra ser^res the single purpose of indicating the act of 
Nirvdpa (offering), and hence, the words are taken as one sentence, 
{F^haharai Trs,, pp. 213-214.) 

Thiis according to the Bhd^ya, the Principle is meant to be 
applicable to Yedic words only, in the form of Yaj%is~MantTa, It 
must be so if the term ArfJiaiJcafvdt in the Sutra is taken — as it is 
by the Bhdsya — in the sense of serving a single purpose; this 
purpose being something in connection with the sacrificial per- 
formance. That this is so is made still clearer by what is said 
in connection with the next Principle of Vahyahheda, ^ Syntac* 
t'ical SphV. Prahhuhara, in keeping with the Bhasya, explains 
* ArthaiJcatvdt ’ as serving the purpose of indicating or reminding 
of what is to he done; he distinctly says that — ^ the term ^Artha’ 
stands for Prayojana, purpose, as the purpose is the most impor- 
tant factor and the words of the ^Sentence' must be related to 
that important factor.* (BrhaU MS., p. 51.) 

Even before Kumdrila^s time, however, it was felt that this 
Principle was capable of a much more extended application, and 
in the Tantravdrtiha {Trs,, p. 583) we find an objector urging the 
argument that the conditions stated in the Sutra are more easily 
recognised when applied to ordinary Sentences, than in those of 
the Vedic Mantras- Bluma^la^s work contains such statements 
as — * It must be concluded that those words on hearing which we 
are clearly cognisant of a single idea must be regarded as one 
Sentence, and it is only this definition that is found compatible 
with the character of every single sentence — either ordinary ^ or 
of the Mantra and Brdhmana^ {Tantrarvd,, Trs,, p. 586). And 
yet so far as the opinion of the Bhasya is concerned, we fi^nd 
Kumdrila declaring — *The Bhasya explains, the words of the 
Sutra as that collection of words which is employed as one whole, 
at a sacrifice, is one Yajus.^ (Tantra~vdi, , Trs., p. 687) — and/ 
again (p. 589) — ‘ The reply given by the Bhasya is based mainly 
upon the fact that the word * Artha * is taken in the sense of 
Purpose (and not in that of Idea or Meaning). 

Thus we find Kumdrila accepting the explanation of the 
Bhasya which restricts the Principle in question to Vedic texts of 
the Yajus class only, — and yet he is inclined to attach to it a 
wider signification. And we find among his followers, 
Pdrthdrathi Mishra favouring the restricted application according 
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to the Bhasya by taking Artka in the sense of Purpose^ while 
Sorties Jivara Bhatta takes the w^ord in the sense of Idea and thus 
admits the wider scope of the Principle. 

The Brkatl (MS., p. 53A) says — ‘ The comprehension of the 
Mantra is dependent upon its prescribed use. The meaning and 
purpose of the Mantra therefore can be learnt from something 
apart from itself, and its extent can be ascertained from the metre. 
The present Sutra lays down the extent of the Mantra. The term 
Artha ’ in the Sutra stands for Meaning as well as Purpose; both 
being inter-related; but of the two, purpose is the predominant 
factor; that is why it has been emphasised by the author of the 
Bhdsya, 

^2) Vakyahlieda — Principle of Syntactical Split — Distinct 
Sentences. Says the Sutra (2.1.47) — When the sentences are 
equally independent of one another they should be treated as dis- 
tinct sentences. 

On this the Bhdsya {Trs., pp. 216-217) — In connection with 
such Mantra-texts as ‘ Ayuryajfiena halpatdm- ’ prd^o yafhena 
kalpatam'' (T. S-, 1. 7.2.1.), there arises the question — Are the two 
sentences to be taken as One * Sentence ’ — a single * Syntactical 
Vnit\ — or as two distinct Sentences? The established conclusion 
is that such set of words which stands independently by itself and 
does not stand in syntactical need of another set of words, should be 
treated as a distinct sentence; so that the two sets of words — (1) 
'‘Ayuryajheim halpatdnd and ^Prdno yajnena kalpatdm * — should be 
treated as two distinct sentences. 

"W hat is meant by this is that when a number of words are 
found to be such that when taken by themselves severally, each, 
independently of others, is equally capable of expressing one 
complete idea (or of serving one purpose)^— should be 
regarded as a distinct Sentence. 

This Principle applies, not only to cases where the actual 
words of the Mantra-texts are found to be so construable, but also 
to those cases where, even though the actual words of the text are 
not so separately construable by themselves, yet such construction is 
rendered possible and permissible by virtue of certain words of 
the related Brdhmana^text bearing upon the use of the Mantra- 
text in question. For example, we have the Mantra-text ‘IsS tvd 
urfe tvd^ etc/ (Vajas, S. I-"*.); where the various parts of the 
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test as tliey stand are not found to be construable independently as 
so many different Sentences ; but in the BraliTnana-text (Shafa- 
patha — ^1.1.66; 1.7. 1.2; 4, 3. 1.1.7) bearing upon this Mantra we 
read — ^Ise tvd iti shdkhuthclihinatU^ — ‘With the words Ise tvd, 
one cuts the branch ’ and so on, with the other parts of the 
Mantra-te,vt; — on the authority of these injtinctions contained in 
the Bruh7na}ia"f€,vt,s‘, it becomes necessary to add to the words of 
the Mantra^tCnTtSy the words ‘S7uddid?h chliinadtni (‘I am cutting 
the branch’); and wuth these additional words th’is supplied, each 
of the several parts of the Mantra-text becomes a complete Sen- 
tence, expressing a complete Idea — ‘ O Palaaha-wood, I am 
cutting thee for the obtaining of agreeable food.’ This lends 
support to the view that the term ‘ Arfha ’ in the preceding Sutra 
defining ‘ One Sentence ’ stands for Purpose; each of the complet- 
ed sentences serving a distinct purpose and hence regarded as a 
disiinct Sentence. In this connection, however, it may be noted 
that a single Yajus^text cannot be broken up into many distinct 
sentences in this manner without sufficient authority; such author- 
ity as has been shown above, in the form of the BrdhTn/xnortext 
related to the Yajus-text. This form of ‘ Distinct Sentences ’ is 
thus permissible only in very rare cases; in fact, not until it is 
shown that no other construction is possible, — either in view of 
the peculiar structure of the text itself, or in virtue of some 
direct injunction necessitating such split; and the reason for this 
lies in the fact that in a case where the nature of the sentence is 
such that it admits of being taken as one SentencCy — ^if we have 
recourse to splitting up the sentence into several distinct Sentences 
we incur the responsibility of abandoning the natural Syntactical 
Construction without any authority; and further, when the Sen- 
tence, taken as a single Mantra^ would lead to a single resultant 
transcendental result, we — ^by forcing the split — ^make it necessary 
to assume a number of such results proceeding from each of tfie 
distinct Mantras into which the original sentence may he split up. 
An.d in cases where we have no direct injunction necessitating and 
justifying the said splitting, — and where the splitting necessitates 
the addition of new words, — ^these words, being supplied by our- 
selves, without the authority of a Vedio Injunction, cannot be 
regarded as ‘Vedic,’ and hence, the Mantra containing these non- 
Vedic words would no longer remain ‘ Mantra ’ in the strict sense 
of the term. 
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To the foregoing Principle, we have a corrolary to the effect 
that — Where different •parts of a Mantra-text are faund, hy their 
implication, to he meant for serving distinct purposes, each such 
part should he regarded as a distinct Sentence. For instance, in 
the Mantra-text ^Syonante sadanam hrnomi .... tasmin sidod 
(Taitti. Br. 3.7.5.2, and Mdnava-Shraufa-Siitra 1.2.G,19) — ^we find 
that the first part, by what it expresses, is intended to be employed 
in the act of ^preparing the Seat* for the Cake, — ^while the last 
part, in the same manner, is intended to be employed in the act of 
actually depositing the Cake on that prepared Seat-, on this 
account the Mantra^text is taken as containing two distinct Sen- 
tences. This has been called Hhe Principle of Distinct-Sentences 
due to diversity in use’. (Brhatl MS. p. 79b). 

III. PaiKciPLB OF Elliptical Extension— -Antj^nga, 

This has been thus set forth in Su. 2.1.48. — Elliptical Exten- 
sion should complete the Sentence; as it is equally applicable to alt. 
That is, in certain Yajvs-texts^ it is found that there are several 
sentences that stand in need of a certain Word or Phrase or 
Clause, while the whole of the original text contains only one such 
Word or Phrase or Clause; in such cases it would appear, — ^and 
it has been held as the Prima Fade vieuc — ^that the Word or Phrase 
or Clause is to be construed and used along with only that one of 
the several sentences which happens to be nearest to it, and the 
Lacunae in the other sentences are to be filled up by means of 
words of common parlance introduced by ourselves. It is the 
possibility of such construction that this Principle precludes. 
By this Principle, the Word, Phrase or Clause in question is to be 
used along with every one of the Sentences, — ^provided that every 
one of these is of the same type and form; and the reason for this 
is that the intervention of a similar sentence does not become an 
obstacle to Syntactical Connection. As an example, we have the 
text— (A) ^Yate agned yahshayd tanUrvardsthct gahvarestha ugram 
'vacho apamadhlttvSsam vacho apdvadhit svdhd* — (B) *Fa te 
agne rdjdshaydr-^C) *Yd te ague hardshaya* — Hence, by the prin- 
ciple just stated the Clause ‘ tanuh . . . svidfid * has to be construed 
with each of the three sentences (A), (B) and (C) and its connec- 
tion does not cease with (A); in this way the text in question is 
taken as three distinct sentences. 

F, 25 
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In this text, the common clause to he connected with each of 
the three sentences forms the principle clause in each sentence; 
but the principle is equally applicable to cases where each of the 
sentences is complete in itself; but there are certain words that 
form a subordinate factor and which need a principle sentence 
with a Terb with which it could be connected, — and the text con- 
tains more than one such sentence. For instance, in the text — 
^(A) CJiitpatistvd ^unatu — (B) V&kpatist'ud puTidtu — {Q)‘ Devastajd 
safvita pundtu achchidrena pavitfrena vasoh surycbsya rasdimihliili * 
(T.S., 1.2.1.2), the subordinate clause — ‘ achclvidrena . , , Task- 
mibhih ’ — ^has to be taken with each of the three sentences — (A), 
(B) and (C) — ending with the verb * jwmdfw/ (Br. MS., pp. 61b- 
52; Tantravartika Trs., 699 et. seq.) 

Under Su. 2.1.49 we have an exception to the above. Says 
the Sutra — ‘ There should be no Elliptical Extension where there 
is intervention of unconnected words.* — ^This, says the Tantra- 
'odrtika (Trs., p. 607), supplies a counter-instance to the function- 
ing of mere Proximity in the matter of Elliptical Extension. For 
instance, there is the text — * (A) Sajfi te vdyurv&tena gachchhatiirn 
— (B) Sam yajatrairangdni — (0) Sam yajnor-patvrdslyisd^ (M.S.1.2. 
15) ; here the singular verb * gaclichliatdm^ as occurring in sentence 
(A), cannot be construed with sentence (O), because the connection 
between these two has been interrupted by the sentence (B), which 
cannot be construed vrith the verb ^GaclicTihatami^ of the preceding 
sentence, as the plural noun ‘ angdni * (in B) would need the verb 
in the plural form — ^which would be Gachchhantomi *; thus then, 
the connection between (A) and (C) is cut off by the intervening 
noun in the Plural Number ; and until there is connection between 
(A) and (B) there can be no connection between (A) and (O). For 
this want of connection thus there is a special reason in the shape 
of the said intervention; and so long as this special reason is 
there, it is not possible for the complementary word " gaohcKliatdm* 
to betake itself to the third sentence (0). For these reasons, the 
intervening sentence (B) — ^which needs a verb in the Plural 
Number — as also the third sentence (C) whose connection with 
the verb in the first sentence (A) is interrupted by the intervening 
sentence (B) — have to be completed by the adding of words of 
common parlance. — (Shahara — Trs,^ p, 221.) 

On all this, Kurndrila has the following remarks — In cases 
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wliere there is Elliptical Extension^ the Sentence thus completed 
forms a regular Mantra or Yajusj and hence any mistakes in the 
uttering of this would involve an Expiatory Rite; whereas if the 
Sentence is completed, — ^not by Elliptical Extension, but by the 
addition of words of common parlance, — it does not become a 
regular Mantra and hence any mistakes in pronunciation are not 
serious and do not involve an Expiatory Rite. {Tantra. Va., Trs., 

p. 608.) 


(B) Brahmana-Text 

The Mantra and Brahmana constitute the Veda; of these, the 
Mantra has been defined and described; hence it follows that all 
the rest of the Veda is Brahmana (says Sii., 2.1.38). That is, 
those Yedic texts which are not found to possess the distinctive 
features of the Mantra are to be accepted as ^ Brahmana^ n 
Trs., p, 204.) 

Kumarila remarks {Tantravdrtihay Trs., p. 572) — There would 
have been no use in having this >^utra, if it were known to all men 
that the Teda consists of only Brahmana and Mantra. As a 
matter of fact, however, there are many people who are ignorant 
of this fact; and since such people may entertain the notion that 
they may be a third class of Vedic texts, it is necessary to state 
clearly that in the Veda, all that is not Mantra is Brahmana^ 

No clear-cut definition of the Brdhmaiia^text has been pro- 
vided, and all we have been told under . Su., 2.1.33 is that ‘ those 
parts of the Yeda which do not possess the character indicated as 
distinguishing Mantras are Brdhmana * — (Shahara, Trs., 204). 
Shahara continues — Eor the benefit of students, however, the 
Vrttihdra has supplied the following details regarding the char- 
acteristic features of the Brdhmana,\ — (1) Abounding in the 
particle * iti * ; (2) Containing the phrase ‘ So they say ’ ; (3) Anec- 
dotal; (4) Ratiocinative ; (5) Explanatory; (6) Deprecatory; 

(7) Commendatory ; (8) Doubtful; (9) Injunctive; (10) Descriptive 
of something done by another; (11) Historical; (12) Trans pository^ 
In connection with this, there is the following declaration: — 

* There are ten kinds of Brdhmana-text — ^Ratiocinative, Ex- 
planatory, Deprecatory, Commendatory, Doubtful, Directly 
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Injunctive, Descriptive of wliat is done by otbers, Historical, 
Transpositional and Analogical.* {STiahara, Trs., p. 204.) 

Shahara, however, proceeds to point out that as in the case 
of the Mantra, all this is purely illustrative, not exhaustive; as 
some of these characteristics are found in Mantras also. For in- 
stance, we have the Mantra abounding in ‘ iti * in Rgveda 10.119. 
1) — * Iti vd iti vd manah, etc .^ ; — one containing the phrase ‘ So 
they say we have in R.V., 7.41.2 — ‘ Bhagam bhaksitydha *^— 
the anecdotal Mantra we have in R.Y., 1.116.3- — ‘ Tugro ha hhuj^ 
yum, etc,^ \ — ^the Ratiocinative Mantra in R.V,, 1.2.4 — ^ I ndavo 
v.dmushanti hi, etc.’;— the Explanatory Mantra in T.S., 5.6.1.3*— 
‘ Ta^mdddponusthdna^ etoJ \ — the Deprecatory Mantra in RJV 
8.6.23 — * Moghamannam vindate, etcJ ; — ^the Commendatory 

Mantra in T.S., 4.4.4. — ^ Agnirmurdhd, etcj ; — the Doubtful 
Mantra in R-V,, 10.129.6 — ‘ Adhah svidasldupari suidaslt, etc.* \ 
— the Directly Injunctive Mantra in jR.F., 10.117.16 — ‘ Prrviyd-' 
dinnddhdm-dnaya, etc .*; — Mantra Descriptive of something done 
by others — ^in jR.F., 8.21.18 — ^ Sahasramayutd dadat, etc.* \ the 
Historical Mantra in H.V., 10.19.16 — ‘ YajnBna yajiiamayajanta 
devdh, etc.* 

We have seen that those Vedic texts that are not Mantras 
have all been classed as * Brahmanu’-texts * ; and this has been 
regarded as synonymous with Injunctive texts ; the idea being that 
all these are either Injunctions of acts or assert something in 
regard to those Injunctions. (See below.) 

These Brdhmana or Injunctive texts have been classed under 
five heads — (1) The Karmotpattivahya, the text injunctive of an 
action — c.g., ‘ One should perform the Agnihotra * (2) the 
Gunavdkya, the text laying down the necessary accessory details 
connected with the enjoined act; e.g., * One should offer the 

libation of Curds ’ ; — (3) the Phalavdkya, the text mentioning the 
result following from the performance of the prescribed act; e.g., 
^ Desiring Heaven, one should perform the Agnihotra * ; — (4) The 
Phaldya^guyia-vdkya, the text which lays down a particular acces- 
sary detail as conducive to a specified result; e.g., — ‘ Desiring 
efficient Sense-organs, one should offer the libation of Curds ’ ; — 
(5) the SagurjM.-karmotpdtti vdkya, the text injunctive of an act 
along with its accessary detail; e.g., * One should perform the 
sacrifice v?ith Sotm \ 
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Anotlier classiEcation of the Brahmana-teats or Injunctions^ 
under the following three heads: — (1) The Apurva-^vidhi^ Origina- 
tive Injunction^ which lays down an act which could not be done 
unless so enjoined, e.g.^ ‘ One should sprinkle consecrated water 
on the grains ’ ; — (2) the N iyama-vidhi or Restrictive Injunction^ 
which lays down the doing of a certain act for a certain result, in 
preference to other acts leading to the same result; ‘The 

com should be threshed,’ this threshing being the one method 
selected out of a number of the methods of removing the chalF from 
the grains; — (3) the Parisanhhya-vidhi ^ the Preclusive or Sped- 
ficatory Injunction^ which precludes some from among a number 
of possible alternatives; e,g,^ the preclusion of the Mantra ^Imam- 
agrhhtitan, etcJ from being used in the holding of the reins of 
other animals, except those of the Horse. — In the N iyama-vidhi ^ 
Bestrictive Injunction (2), that alternative which a specially en- 
joined is already known as to be done, but only as one of the 
possible courses of action open to us, and the Injunction serves to 
restrict the choice to the one course enjoined; — in the Apurvavidhi, 
Originative Injunction, on the other hand, what is enjoined is 
entirely unknown as something to be done. This is what is meant 
by the saying — * T idhiratyanta-maprapte niyamah pCiksihe sati* 
In the ParisatkJchya^vidhi, Preclusive Injunction, all that is en- 
joined is already known as to he done, along with other acts, but 
not necessarily as possible alternatives; they may be known as all 
simultaneohsly possible, there is nothing that is unknown, all are 
known; and out of all these a few are chosen and specifically 
enjoined, as to he done, the others being precluded. 

There are several divisions and cross divisions of Injunctions 
set forth in the Mtmathsd-hdlapralasha (pp. 12 — 41). 

The Injunctive process has been discussed in course of the 
treatment of Apurva (in Discourse II, Pada i, opening Adhi- 
karana). 

We have seen that the sole means of knowing Dharma. our 
Duty, u:hat we should do, consists in the Injunctive Vedic texts. 
The Injunctive text is, however, always a Sentence composed of 
several words; — ^the question arises as to which particular word 
in the Sentence it is that denotes the act to be done, and in what 
way this denoting is done. This question has been raised for the 
purpose of deiemauung the difference between acts enjoined by 
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different texts. In tliis connection the whole process of Injunction 
has been dealt with in great detail. 

We shall take a typical injunctive-text, ‘ SvargaJcdmo yajeta ’ 
(' Desiring Heaven, one should perform sacrifice *) ; there are two 
etrms, * Svarga-huTnah ' (‘ Desiring Heaven ’) and ^ Yajeta * 

Should perform sacrifice ’) ; the former mentions the result that 
is desired by the Agent, and the latter lays down the act bringing 
about that result. This second term ' Yajeta ’ i& composed of two 
parts — (1) the verbal root ^ Yaj ^ (which denotes sacrifice) and the 
Injunctive Conjugational Ending ^ Uti \ connoting Injtinction, 
Hence the word that directly denotes what should be done is this 
Injunctive term * Yajeta ’ should perform sacrifice '). 

In the connotation of this word ‘ Yajeta ’ also, there are two 
factors — (1) The act of Sacrificing and (Z) the accomplishment or 
bringing about, of that act. ‘All verbs signify the bringing 
about of a certain act ’ says the Tantra^Vd. (Trs.^ p. 474.) Of 
these two — ^the Act and the Bringing About, — the Act is signified 
by he verbal root (‘ Yaj ’), and its bringing B,hotit is signified by 
the injunctive affix (‘ Lih ’) ; this bringing about is what has 
been given the technical name of ‘ Bhmaiul,^ Thus it is this 
BhCwand or Bringing into being — ot: Bringing about — ^that is sig- 
nified by the Injunctive Lih. ‘ Bhavand ' is signified by the 
Verbal affix * — says the Tantravartika (Trs., p. 486). 

This Bhdvand or Bringing About, Accomplishment, which 
constitutes the Effort or Activity of the Agent — is of two kinds — 
{a) Arthl (Actual, External, Material) and (h) Shabdz (Verbal). 
Both of these contain three factors — (1} What is to be brought 
about or accomplished, (2) by what instrumentality it is to be 
brought about, and (8) the manner in which it is to be brought 
about. 

In the case of the Arthl or Actual Bhdvand, — (1) What is to 
be brought about is the Final Result — Heaven, in the case of 
Sacrifices; (2) the instrumentality by which the result is to be 
brought about consists of the Act (of Sacrifice) ; and (3) the manner 
or process of the bringing about lies in the entire procedure of 
the actual performance of the Act of Sacrifice. 

' In the case of the Shdbdi Bhdvand, on the other hand, 

^ (1) what is brought about or accomplished is the Prompting of the 
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Agent to activity, (2) this prompting is brought about by the 
instnnnentalifg of the Injunctive, anrl (3) the process or manner 
of the prompting lies in the idea of the Excellence of the activity, 
derived from the Commendatory and other texts. 

This Bhavand^ which consists in the Effort or Activity of the 
Agent towards the fuldlment of the desired result, is expressed by 
the affix in the verb; this much of the connotation is common to 
the denotation of all verbal roots; for instance, in the verh 
‘ pacliati * cooks '), the idea expressed is ‘ he does the cooking *; 
of these two factors of this act of cooking — ‘ does ’ and (2) * cook- 
ing \ — the cooking as denoted by the verbal root is an accomplished 
entity; while the factor of ‘ does ’ is of the nature of something 
to he accomplished^ — as is indicated by the afldx. Thus then, 
what is expressed by the phrase * does the cooking * is that ^ one 
is doing the act that is conducive to the final result in the shape 
of the coining into ejristence of the Cooked Rice and this doing 
of the act is what has been called * Bhdvaiul % Bringing into 
E»ris tence , Accom plishi ng . 

Similarly, in the case of the Vedic text * Svargakdmo yajBta * 
(* Desiring Heaven, one should sacrifice '), what the injunctive 
affix denotes is that ‘ one should bring into existence the final 
result in the shape of Heaven ^ ; and this is what is meant by 
BhdvaTui\ This Bhdvanu — ^in its Arihi^ actual or material form, 
— is made up of the three factors as explained above — (1) what is 
brought into existence, — (2) by what it is brought into existence, — 
and (3) in what manner it is brought into existence. 

This Arthl or Actual Bhdrand itself, consisting in the Effort 
or Activity of the Agent, is something that is brought about by 
the Sh&hdt or Verbal Bhdvand, In this (1) what is to be brought 
into existence is the prompting of the Agent to the Effort or 
Activity, — (2) the means by which it is brought about is the 
Imjlinctive and (3) the process by which it is brought about con- 
sists of the commendation expressed by the Arthavdda-texts — as 
already explained above. 

[For further details re Bhdvand, the reader should refer to 
Tantra-Vd,j Trs., pp. 47-5 eU seq^ A logical and philosophical 
discussion on the exact nature and signification of the Injunction 
is contained in the V idhiviveka-N yayakanikd and in the Bhdvand- 
vivSka,'] 
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(C) Arthavada — ^Dect*amato»t Texts 

In the Brahmana^^ootion of the Veda there are many texts 
that do not contain any Injunction; they are purely descriptive 
or declamatory. We have seen that it is the Injunctive text of 
the Veda that supplies us with the Knowledge of Dharma, of what 
should he done. The question that arises now is — ^what bearing 
havs these other Declamatory texts upon the knowledge' of 
DharmaP Have they any bearing upon it at all? 

The PTinfna Faoie View is that not being Injunctive^ they can 
have no bearing upon the knowledge of Dharma; because these 
texts merely speak of things as they exist, not of what has to be 
brought about. Thus even though these texts form part of the 
Veda, they do not serve any useful purpose regarding the know- 
ledge of Dhanna, 

The Finally Estahlished View is as follows: — ^It is true that 
the texts in question do not lay down anything to he done; but in 
almost every case it is found that the text is related, in some 
way, to another texfc which is directly injunctive, laying down 
something to he done. Under the circumstances, if the two texts 
are correlated and construed together, it is found that the Decla- 
matory text serves the purpose of eulogising and commending what 
is laid down in the Injunctive text; and in this way if serves the 
useful purpose of tempting and prompting the active agent to the 
performance of the act laid down in the Injunctive text. For 
instance, there is the Injunctive text — ‘ One should sacrifice the 
White Goat t-o Vdyu \ — and related to this is the Declamatory 
text — ‘ Vayu is the ef test Deity ; and this latter text, by eulogising 
Vdyu, serves to commend the act of sacrificing to that Deity — 
which act has been enjoined in the Injunctive text. Thus serving 
the purpose of bringing about the activity leading, to the enjoined 
performance, the declamatory text helps in the performance of 
Dharrna, (Su. 1.2.1—18.) 

Nor does this correlation of the two texts vitiate the self- 
sufficient authority of the Injunctive Text; because so far as the 
providing of the knowledge of the particular DharTna — ^the act of 
s4Menficing — is concerned, the Injunctive text stands self-sufficient; 
it is only the prompting 6f the Agent that is done by the other 
text. 
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The first elassifiration of these Arthavfi^a or Declamatory 
Texts is into — fl) Descriptive by direct intention, — ^.^7-, ‘ Fire is 
the antidote for cold \ — (2) Descriptive by indirect implication, 
— ‘ During* the day, the Smoke alone of the Fire is perceived, 
not its light % — (3) Descriptive of an Accomplished Fact or Past 
Event, * Prajapati (nit out his own omentum \ 

There is another classificaton by which there are 38 kinds of 
Declamatory Texts. These have been described and exemplified 
in the yflrruimmhdlaprahaxlia (pp. 448 — 58). The following are a 
few of the more important kinds that have been enumerated by 
Shahara (Under Sil, 2.1.33, Tr/?., p. 204), as having been described 
by the Yfttihdrai — (1) Ahcnnding in the Particle ^ iti (2) Uon- 
taining the phrase * theg sat/,* (3) Anecdotal^ (4) Stating a 
Reason, e.g^, ‘ One should make the ofiering with the winnowing 
basket, because hy that is Food prepared — (5) Explanatory — 
Therein lies the curdishness of the curd *, — (6) Commendatory — 
* Vayu is the eftest Deity — (7) Condemnatory, * His Fires 
are impure *, — (8) Expressing Donhf , — ^ The Libation should be 
poured in the Ganhapatya,^or the libation should not be poured’ ; 
— (9) Injunctive, e,g., * The Post made of Udumhara should be 
of the size of the Sacrificer *, — (10) Describing what is done by 
others — c.y., * He cooks mdsa-grains only on my account*, (11) 
Historical, c.y., ^'The ancient people came in with flaming fire- 
brands *; (12) T'tanspositional, e,g,, * One should perform as many 
sacrifices as the Horses he receives * (where * receives * is meant 
to be transposed by * gives ’). 

The difierence between (10) ParaJcriti (What is done by others) 
and (11) ' Purdhalpa * (Historical) has been pointed out by the 
author of the Tdrtiha as that the former is descriptive of what has 
been done in the past by a single person, while the latter describes 
what has been done in the past by two or more persons. — 
XMtmdiixsdhalaprahlsha, p. 51.) 

Tn regard to Prahhakard* s view regarding the Arihavdda-text^ 
there seems to be some confusion in the minds of students, created 
by what Gadadhara Bhattdchdrya has said in his Shahtivdda, to 
the efiect that according to Prahhdkara^ the Arthavada-texts can- 
not be regarded as a trustworthy means of knowledge because they 
are inexpressive; as in accordance with the Anvitahhidhana theory 
of Verbal Expression only that sentence is really expressive which 
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lays down sometliing to he done-, and lienee under tliis theory, it 
is only the Injunctive Sentence that can be really expressive and 
hence capable of providing knowledge of Dharma, Though this may 
be true regarding the Arfhavada text taken by itself, it cannot be 
accepted as the view of Prahhdl^ara regarding Arthavdda^t&si;^ as 
forming part of the Veda; because on referring to the Brhatz, we 
find that the above view is only the Prima Facie View on the 
question of the reliability and authority of Arthavador’texts ; and 
this Prima Facie View is demolished in the FinaXly Established 
View, under which the Arthavdda-text also is decided to be as 
Vedic and authoritative as the Injunctive text. The Prima Facie 
View on this question as put forward by the Bhd^ta is simply that 
these texts are untrustworthy, while as put forward by the Pra- 
bhahara it is that they are inexpressive (and hence untrustworthy) ; 
and this is the form that has been adopted by the opponent in 
view of Prahhdhara^s Views regarding Verbal Expression referred 
to above.' The Finally Established Conclusion adopted by 
Prabhdkara, however, is that the Arthavada-^text is as much 
* Veda ’ as the Injunctive text, as like the latter the former also 
expresses the performahility of certain acts, through the commen- 
dation that it directly expresses. {Brhatl — MS., p. S-O.) Though 
it may be true that, strictly according to Prahhakara^ s view, the 
Arthavdda-text cannot be expressive, yet this can be urged only 
against such Arthavada-texts as are absolutely incapable of being 
construed and co-ordinated with an Injtinctwye text. Most of the 
Arthavador-texts, however, are actually found capable of being 
so construed and co-ordinated. And thus helping, through com- 
mendation, the initial prompting done by the Injunctive text, it 
serves a useful purpose in pointing out the performahility of the 
Action enjoined, and hence it is perfectly entitled to the title of 
/ \ says the Brhatl (MS., pp. 29-80). ‘ Vidhyuddeshad^a 

lidyavagatih . , . Yato hi kartavyataxagamycute sa vedah , . , . 
Asmdchcha karyatdvagamyate \ 

On this question of the authority of Arthavddas — >l>eclamatory 
Texts — Murdri Mishra states the Siddhamta, Einal Conclusion, as 
follows, in his Tripadl-Nltinayana : — ‘ What is to be done needs, 
for its own expression, the commendation (contained in the Decla- 
matory Text), as aiding the Injunctive Word; and it is not the 
couamendation as expressed by the Declamatory Text that is indi- 
cative of the act as to be done, (P, 23, MS ) 
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THe trustworthy and useful character of Arthavada-texU in 
general has been established. The Sutra (1.2.19 — 26) takes up the 
consideration of those A.rthavada^tejcts whose exact character — 
whether they are Injunctive or Declamatory — ^is not easily determin- 
able. Says the Brhati (MS., p. 30) *The trustworthy and useful 
character of the Declamatory texts having been established, the 
question arises as to how to regard those few texts which are found 
to be capable of being taken as independently Injunctive and also 
as merely Declamatory^ related to, and subserving, other clearly 
injunctive texts,^ 

For example, there is the text — * AuduTnI)aTO yupo bharati 
. . . tirgudumharah uric paskavah urjo^varudhyai " — (A) * The Post 
is made of Udumhara Wood . . . the Udumhara is strong; — (B) 
One obtains strong cattle by using that wood\ Here there are 
two sentences — (A) stating that the Post is to be made of the 
C dumhara wood, and (B) stating that one obtains strong cattle by 
using the said wood. Now it is agreed on all sides that the first 
sentence is directly injunctive: but in regard to the second sen- 
• tence (B), the question arises — Is the second sentence also injunc- 
tive — enjoining that ‘ One should acquire cattle by using Udum- 
hara wood Or is it merely Declamatory^ meant to be construed 
and co-ordinated with the preceding sentence (A), — the meaning 
expressed by the two sentences being * One should make the Post 
of Udumhara wood, — ^it being so powerful as to be conducive to 
the acquiring of powerful cattle’ ? This doubt regarding the second 
text is due to the fact that it has the appearance of an Injunctive 
text, and yet there is no Injunctive word in it. The Prima Facie 
View (under the Prahhdkara interpretation) is that the exact signi- 
fication of the text being doubtful, it fails to be a reliable guide 
and thereby the reliability of the entire Veda becomes vitiated. 
The Established Conclusion is that the exact significance of the 
text is not doubtful; the Sentence in question is purely Declama- 
tory, a pure Arthavada, It is admitted on all hands that so long 
as we can construe and co-ordinate the sentences occurring together 
as constituting a single complete sentence containing a single 
Injunction, it is not right to find in them several Injunctions; as 
the unnecessary multiplication of Injunctions is always to be 
avoided. Again in the case of the two sentences in question, even 
if we r^ard them as containing two Injunctions, the second sen- 
tence would enjoin an action that would follow only from the 
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action enjoined by tbe first sentence. For instance, tLe second 
sentence wonld enjoin tbe * obtaining of Cattle ' by ‘ making the 
Post of Udumhara wood’; — and it is j!ust tbis maJ^ing that is 
enjoined by tbe first sentence. In tbis manner also tbe two sen- 
tences are shown to be related, as pointing virtnally to tbe same 
action — ' tbe making of tbe Post witb Udumhara wood Tbis is 
tbns explained in tbe Brhatl — 

(MS., p. sob) 


Explaining tbis passage, tbe Rjurimald says (MS., p, 

5En«i55iT: I 


38a)- 


Tbat is to say — ‘ if tbe whole text is taken as pointing to a single 
act, then sufficient reason should be found for such interpretation; 
and this reason lies in tbe fact tbat one of tbe acts mentioned (tbe 
making of tbe Post) must be regarded as something accomplished, 
and tbe other (‘i.e., tbe obtaining of Cattle) as something to be , 
accomplished by what has been accomplished before; it is only 
thus tbat tbe two sentences in tbe text could be construed as lay- 
ing down a single act\ 

Tbe Bhatm presentation of tbis topic is somewhat different. 
Under tbe Prima Facie View the second sentence is taken as an 
Injunction, laying down tbe Fruit (Result) of tbe Action enjoined 
in tbe first sentence; — and tbe Estahlislied Conclusion is tbat it 
does not actually enjoin tbe Fruit, it is merely Declamatory, serv- 
ing tbe purpose of Commending tbe action enjoined in tbe first 
sentence. 

Tbe general Principle derived from tbe above is tbat even 
those Arthavdda-tesots which resemble an Injunction only serve 
tbe ptirpose of commending tbe. act already enjbined by another 
Injunctive text; — ^tbey do not enjoin a different act. (Vide Su., 
1.2.19-25.) 

There is another typical Arthavcidor-text which has been dealt 
witb in Sutra 1.2.26-30; — ^tbat kind of text is dealt witb here 
which appears to be putting forward a reason for an act tbat has 
been enjoined in another sentence. For instance, there is tbe text 
— * ShUrpexia juhoti — tena M annam "kriyate, which contains two 
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sentences — (1) ‘ One should oh'er the libation with the 
Basket, — (2) [Because] Eood is prepared by its means.’ The first 
sentence enjoins the act of nial'ing the offering vrith the Winnowing 
Basket. In regard to the second sentence there arises the question 
— Is it to be taken as providing a reason for what has been enjoined 
in the first sentence ? Or is it meant only as a commendatory decla- 
ration, commending the use of the Winnowing Basket? The Prima 
Foboie View is that the particle * hi ’ (‘ Because ’) contained in the 
second sentence clearly shows that it is the Statement of a reason 
in support of what has been enjoined in the first sentence. The 
Established Conclusion is that — ^the Vedic Injunction does not 
stand in need of any support; hence, the said Statement of 
Beason would be entirely futile. The second Sentence therefore is 
to be taken only as commending what has been enjoined in the 
first sentence. 

The general principle derived from this that whichever Vedic 
texts are found to be laying down Reasons, the Sentence wherein 
the reason is stated should be taken as purely Commendatory, not 
a'S justifying the previous Injunction, nor as a separate Injunction. 

It may be noted here that this Principle has been misunder- 
stood by their Lordships of the Privy Coimcil at the instance of a 
lawyer who himself seems to have been misled. The question 
before the Courts was — Can an only son of his parents be adopted? 
— ^There are texts distinctly forbidding it ; one of them unfortunate- 
ly is accompanied by the Statement of a Reason, The first 
sentence of the text forbids the giving or taking in adoption of 
an only son; and the second sentence asserts ^because he is for the 
perpetuation of the family’ ; and it was held that as the prohibi- 
tion had been accompanied and suggested by the statement of a 
Beason it could not be mandatory, it must be taken as purely 
commendatory. Accordingly, it was decided that an only son may 
be adopted. We have seen, however, that what has to be regarded 
as Commendatory and not mandatory — ^is the sentence sStaUng the 
Reason, not the previous Injunction or Prohibition. So that it 
does not touch the mandatory character of the prohibition of the 
adoption of an only son. It may be noted that there are other texts 
also — e.y,, one from ShcMnaka that prohibits such adoption, — ^with- 
out the statement of a reason. The decision of the Privy Council 
tkim is not supported by any Principle of Mimamsd at all, as has 
been alleged in law-books. 
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Some people have explained Sutras 1.2.31-53 — ^which we have 
explained above, under the section dealing with Mantras, as estab- 
lishing the fact of Mantras being expressive and serving the pur- 
pose of indicating certain details in regard to the enjoined acts, 
— as treating of cases where there is conflict between what is indi- 
cated by the Mantra^text and what is declared from the Declamof* 
tory-texts. The question being as to what should be done in such 
cases, the Prima Facie View is that such a conflict nullifles both 
the texts and hence such texts cannot be regarded as authoritative 
or reliable. The Established Conclusion is that, while what is 
indicated by the words of the Mantra-^text is got at through the 
Indicative Power of the Words of the Vedic text itself, — and as 
Indicative Power is more authoritative than Syntactical Connec- 
tion, — ^what we learn from the Words of the Mantra^text should 
have preference over what is learnt from the Declamatory text. 

(D) Namadheya — ^P noPEx Names 

The four parts of the ‘Veda^ bearing upon the subject of 
Dharrna have been described as — Injunctive Texts, Declamatory 
Texts, Mantra-Texts and Names. The functioning of the first 
three has been set forth above. Sutras 1.4.1-30 have dealt with 
the fourth 'part, which has been called ^Namadheyd* or 'Name’, in 
view of the fact that it deals with those texts whose exact signi- 
fication depends upon the signification of the individual words in 
the text, and most of these words are found, after due investigation, 
to be Proper Names of Sacrifices and other things. In almost all 
these cases, the Prima Facie View, according to PrabhdJcara would 
be that the exact signification of the word in question being 
doubtful, the Yedic text containing that word cannot be reliable; 
and the Established Conclusion is that the exact signification of 
the word is not doubtful, the word is a Proper Name; hence there 
is nothing doubtful, about the meaning of the text. 

Shahara has taken as a typical text of this class, the sentence 
^Udbhidd yajeta^ (Tandy a 19.7.2); (' One should sacrificei with 
the Udbhid*). In regard to this, the question is — what is the exact 
signification of the term ^JJdhhid^? Apparently it should be a 
material or some accessory with which the enjoined Sacrifice is to 
be performed; and yet there is another possible interpretation 
whereby the term U dhhid being the name of a particular Sacrifice, 
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tlie text lays down tliat particular Sacrifice which is named 
*Udbhid\ The Prima Facie Yiew is that — ‘‘the word should be 
taken as laying down the material to be used at the sacrifice ^ as 
it is only thus that the text would be serving a useful purpose in 
connection with the Sacrifice that has been enjoined by the 
injunctive word in the Sentence, ^Yajeta\ On the other hand, if 
it were taken as the naTne of a Sacrifice the text would not be serv- 
ing any useful purpose; as the Sacrificing has been already enjoin- 
ed elsewhere; and the mere adding of its name would be futile/* 
According to Prahliakara^ under the presentation of the Prima 
Fade Yiew it is pointed out that in being taken as laying down a 
material substance, it could stand only as that by which something 
is pierced (JJdhhidyat^ anena)\ and as sacrificing with such a 
digging instrument would be absurd, the whole text becomes absurd 
and thus the authority of the Yeda becomes vitiated. The Estab- 
lished Conclusion is as follows: — The word should be taken as the 
Name of a Sacrifice. It cannot be taken as laying down the 
material, because no such material substance as TldWtid is known 
among people, — ^in the way that other words like *dadhi\ *dugdhod 
are- By being taken as laying down a material, therefore, it 
would entail the absurdity pointed out by the Prima Facie Yiew. 
On the other hand, if the word is taken as the Name of the Sacrifice, 
the clear meaning of the text comes to be that ‘ one should perform 
that particular sacrifice which is called Udhhid \ — The text, says 
Shalara (Trs. p. 128), does not enjoin the name; what we mean 
is that the word Udhhid serves as a reference by name to the parti- 
cular Sacrifice-, and this reference is based upon the Etymological 
Signification of the term ^Udhhid* — by which the term connotes 
that by which the desired result {cattle, in this case) is brought 
about. (Su. 1-4, 1-2), 

Under Sii. 1.4. 1-2, above we have dealt .with the case of such 
words as have no generally-accepted connotation, and whose con- 
notation has to be deduced from their Etymology. The next sec- 
tion (Su. 1.4.3) takes up the case of such words as have well-recog- 
nised connotations. The term taken up as typifying such terms 
is ^chitrayd^ as occurring in the text ^Chitrayd yajeta yashuhdmaV 
(T.S.2,4.6.1). In this, case, the term ^Chitrd^ is well-known as 
connoting a femade animal of variegated colour; and accordingly 
the text may be easily taken as meaning that ‘One should perform 
the sacrifice with a female animal of variegated colour.,^ The 
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obj-ection ugainst this interpretation is that under this inter- 
pretation the single - word ^cMtrayd^ would be laying down two 
qualifications of the animal — feminity and variegated colour 
—and this would inyolve a Syntactical Split; hence the 'Estab- 
lished Conclusion should be that, in the manner shown in the 
preceding case, the term ^Chitrd* should be taken as the name 
of a Sacrifice; and the text therefore should be taken to mean 
that ‘One should perform that Sacrifice which is named Chitra.’ 
(Su. 1.4.3). 

Sii 1.4.2 has dealt with words which had to be taken as the 
Names of Sacrifices, because it was found that if they were taken 
otherwise, as mentioning sacrificial accessories, they could do so, 
only indirectly through indication; e./;., the term ^UdhhidcV had 
to be taken as *Udhhidratd\ ?\e., ‘ that which involves the use of 
the material UdbhidJ 

Su. 4 takes up the case of those words which are capable of 
being taken as mentioning sacrificial accessories without recourse 
to indirect signification of any kind. The word ^Agnihotra^ itself 
is such a word. This word is found in such texts as ^Agnihotram 
jvhuydt svargah&mah. * Here the term * AgniKotra ’ has to be 
taken as a Bahuvrihi compound as ^agnaye hotram yasmin \ ‘ that 
in which the libation is offered to Agni’ ; and from this it is clear . 
that the word speaks of Agni as the Deity of the offering enjoined 
by the text. Hence the Prima Wacie Yiew is that by means of 
this word *Agnihotra\ the text lays down the Deity of the offer- 
ing. — This view cannot be accepted, as the Deity of the offering 
in question has already been indicated by another text, — ^in the 
shape of the Mantra ^Agrdrjyotih etc.’; so that the indicating of 
the same Deity by the text in question would be futile. Hence 
the Establishd Conclusion is that the term ^ AgniKotra^ is only 
the Name of the offering in question. 

Dnder Su. 1.4.3, we have dealt with a word which was 
found capable, in its own natural connotation, to be expressive 
of a sacrificial material; but this was found unacceptable on 
account of the ‘Syntactical Split’ that it involved. Sil. 1.4.5 takes 
up a word which is capable of connoting a sacrificial accessory 
without involving any ‘Syntactical Split’. Such a word is 
Shyena contained in the text ^Shy^nena ahhicharan yajetcL^ , 
The word ^Shyena' -directly denotes the bird ‘Kite’; the 
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Prima Facie View is tliat tMs text lays down the Kite as the 
material substance to be offered ; the sacrihcial offering thus 
consisting of the Kite-hird, in place of the Soma^ which is the 
usual substance offered at the -A^nisfowi^Sacrifice, — when this 
Sacridce is performed with a view to encompass the death of a 
certain person; hence the text is to be taken as laying down a 
particular substance — the Bird, Xite — to be offered at the well- 
known Agnistoma — Sacrifice. A text following close upon the 
text in question is found to eulogise the sacrifice herein laid down 
by likening it to the Kite; from which the Established Conclusion 
is deduced that the Kite is not meant to be the material offered ; and 
the word has to be taken only as the Name of the Sacrifice, — this 
name being based upon the said Eulogy which likens the Sacrifice 
to the Shyena (Xite). 

Counter-instances where certain terms cannot be taken as 
names have been dealt with under Su. 1.4.9 et. seq. The word 
** agneya * may be taken as typical, in this connection ; it occurs bi 
the text — * Agneyo^s^otkapcdo hTiavati The question is — ^Does 
this word ^dgneyah* lay down Agni as the Deity of the offering P 
Or is it the name of the offering f The Prime Facie View is that, 
in' accordance with the reasons adduced in connection with the 
word *Agnthotra^ above, the term ^Agneya^ also should be taken 
as a name of. the offering. — ^The Established Conclusion is that 
in this case there is no other text which could be taken as laying 
down the Deity for the offering enjoined in the text; hence if 
this word ^Agn^a* were taken as the name of the offering, and 
not in its ordinary connotation, whereby it speaks of Agni as the 
Deity to whom the Eight-pan Cake is to be offered, — then there 
would be nothing to tell us who the Deity is to whom this offer- 
ing is to be made; and this. would make the Tedic text futile. 

The treatment of the subject of Names also concludes with 
the deduction of two general Principles for determining doubtful 
cases. — (1) The first of these Principles is presented under Su. 
1.4.29; where it is pointed out that in doubtful cases, the ques^ 
tion is settled with the help of subsequent Commendatory texts- 
Por example, we have the text — * Ahtdh sharhard upadadhStz * 
C One should put in wetted pebbles *) ; but it is nowhere laid down 
with what particular liquid the pebbles are to be wetted; and it 
would seem if it weye left to the whipa of the perforin^r which 
F. 27 
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particular liquid he is to use. But later on, we find the passage 
— ^ Clarified Butter is longevity itself ^ ; and this praise bestowed 
upon Clarified Butter leads us to conclude that it is with Clarified 
Butttr that the pebbles are to be wetted. — Similarly, there is a 
text laying down the ‘ wearing of clothes but it is not said 
whether it is cotton or silk that should be worn ; a subsequent 
passage, however, is found praising dlk as ‘ the clothing of the 
Deities ' ; and we conclude that silk-clothes should be worn. 

(2) The second general Principle is that the Indefinite is 
rendered Definite by the capacity of things. Por instance, the 
substances generally offered at sacrifices consist of Clarified 
Butter, Meat and Cake; and for the slicing of these substances, 
three implements have been enjoined — (1) Ladle, (2) Knife and 
(3) Hand. The, uncertainty or indefiniteness arises as to whether 
or not there is any restriction as to the particular implement to be 
used for the Slicing of the particular substance. The Prima 
Facie View is that there should be no restriction, as we find no 
texts that would justify such restriction. The Established Con- 
xslmion^ however, is that the indefiniteness or uncertainty in this 
case is; removed by the natural capacity of the things concerned; 
60 that the Ladle is to be used for * Slicing ’ in the case of the 
Liquid Substances, like Clarified Butter, — ^the Knife is to be used 
in the case of solid substances, like Meat, — and the Hand is to be 
used in the case of the Cake and such things as are capable of 
being sliced with the Hand. 



CHAPTER XXI 

SME.TI AND CUSTOM AND OTHER SOURCES OF 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF DHARMA 

(A) iNTHODTJCTOaT 

It has been shown so far that Veda in all its parts — ^Injunc- 
tive, Declamatory, Mantras and Names — ^is the reliable source of 
knowledge relating to Dluirma, and like the orthodox MtmamsaJto, 
Jaimini has declared under Su. 1.1.2 that the Feda is the sole 
authority in matters relating to Niarmo^ Duty — ^what we should. 
do and not do; — • and yet in actual practice he found that by the 
time that he systematised the Vedic Exigetics, the Veda had become 
so remotely ancient that it was not found sufficient for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the proper knowledge of the whole Duty of man, 
and the knowledge derived from the Veda had to be supplemented 
by that derived from certain other sources, notably such sources 
as the works known under the comprehensive name of 
and also the Usage or Custom of respectable people. It was in 
view of this fact that Maruu and other writers on works relating 
to the Duty of Man laid down, at the very outset of their works, 
that the Source of Knowledge of such Duty consists (in the order 
of precedence) in the Veda^ the SmrU^ the Usage of good people, 
and even Self^atisf action (Conscience). It was in view of this 
same fact that Jaimini found it necessary to devote a special 
Section of his Sutras (Pada iii of Adhyaya I) to the consideratian 
of the authority and reliability of .these other supplementaiy 
sources of knowledge. 

The- propriety of this consideration may be explained in 
several ways: — We can fo3rm no idea of the knowledge of the 
Veda itself until we have understood it in all its hearings; and it 
is only with the help of Smrti and Custom that it can be under- 
stood ; it is necessary therefore that the exact nature of these latter 
should be investigated. Again, hnding that Smrti and Custom 
aJbo p^vide us with the knowledge of the Duty of Man, this fact 
might be regarded as vitiating the main thesis of the Memamsaka 
that -Ihe Veda is the Sole authority on the subjlect; in order to 
guard against this, and to ascertain how far Smrti and Custom 
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may be allowed to affect tbe autbority of the Veda itself, from 
which alone they derive this authority. Lastly, the subject- 
matter of Mimdmsa having been declared to be ' Investigation of 
the nature of Duty’, — of which the foremost and entirely reliable 
source of knowledge has been declared to consist of the Veda in 
all its parts, — ^it is only right and proper that the nature of the 
other likely sources of knowledge should be considered. — Says 
Frahhakara — ‘The S^nrti also has been accepted by people learn- 
ed in the Veda as authoritative and trustworthy; hence it is neces- 
sary to investigate its character.’ (Bfhati^ MS., p. S-l,) 

In this connection, Jaimini^s conclusion is that wherever it 
does not contradict the Veda, the Sw/rti is to be regarded as 
authoritative; but in order to be consistent with his main thesis 
that the Veda is the Sole authority^ he adds that the STarti is to 
be regarded as authoritative only in so far as it is based upon, and 
derives its authority from, the Veda. Por instance, in considering 
this matter, Shabara and Kumdrila have cited the /Smrii-text lay- 
ing down the performance of the Astakd, — a Ddte that has not 
been enjoined in any Vedio text, and inasmuch as the Sm^tis are 
the work of human authors and are dependent upon their intelli- 
gence and memory, — ^which cannot be infallible, — -the authority of 
the Sm^tis cannot be inborn and Self-Sufdcient, like that of the 
Yeda; and yet, on the other hand, the Smftis axe found to be 
accepted as authoritative by an xinbroken line of Vedic scholars 
from time immemorial ; hence it is felt that they cannot be entire- 
ly untrustworthy. {Tantra-Vdrtika Trs., p. 10i6). — ^The Prima 
Facie Viev> on this question is that In asmuch as Dh/rnna is 
based upon the Veda, what is Tiot-V eda should be disregarded/’ 
(Su. l.S.l). The Established View however is that the ‘ S^rti is 
trustworthy, as there could be inference of its basis in the Veda^ 
from the fact of the agents being the same’ — (Su. 1.3.2). That 
is to say, in the case of the Srarti (which represents what has been 
remembered by the writer) of men of the three higher castes, who 
are Vedic Scholars, there must be actual connection, and basis, for 
the said ^Remembrance, in actual Vedic texts. The * previous 
Cognition ’ therefore,, which is necessary for the validating of 
l^emembrace, is thus traceable to the knowledge derived by the 
writer from the Veda; and it being possible that such Vedic text 
has been forgotten, — ^the inference of such a text becomes justi- 
fiable. {Shabara, Trs., p. 89.) 
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(B) Exajsiplb — Astaka-offbeing. 

Tlie iiLstdiiLce tliat is cited in. illustration of the above is thaf 
of the S7nrti-t€xt which lays down the performance of the Astakd. 
The PriToa Fade View regarding this text is, that the perfor- 
mance not being enjoined in the Vada^ the Smrti-text prescribing 
it should be rejected as having no authority. But the E^tabUshea 
Oonclusion is that, it is justifiable to infer the existence of the 
Vedic Text as the source of the Injunction contained in the Smrti; 
and thus being based upon the Vada^ this latter should be regard- 
ed as a trustworthy source of knowledge.’ 

PTahhdkards presentation of this topic is more consistent. 
According to him, the question of the authority of Smrti (or 
Custom) does not concern the dimdmsaka; the subject-matter of 
the present Discourse is the Means of Knowing DharrnXii and it 
has been established that the Veda is the only reliable Source and 
Means of this knowledge; hence the whole of this Discourse should 
devote itself entirely to the question of the authority of the Veda 
only. In accordance with this view, the text chosen as dealing 
with the Asiakd and the present enquiry is the purely Vedic Mantror 
tjext~*Ya^janoeh pratinandantif etc., etc.’— and not any non-Vedic 
Smrti-text^ like the one cited above. This Mantra-text is found to 
speak of the I/ivinity of the Nighty and thus becomes connected with 
the Astdkd-Piite which has been laid down in the Smrti^ in which 
the Divinity of the Night figures as the Deity. 'Now in regard to 
this Mantrcu-text relating to the Aspikd. the Prima Facie Vieto is as 
follows : — “ The Smrti-Declaration that the A^fakd should be 
performed is found to accomplish its purpose of enjoining the 
Bite, only through the help of the said Vedic Mantra-text; — this 
Yedic text also as indicating the Divinity of the Nighty must have 
had in view the same AstaJcd-Rite in which the Divinity of the 
Night figures as the Deity, and which has been enjioined only in 
the work of a human author; — ^thus the Vedic text is found to 
be dependent upon the work of a human author, — ^and this shakes 
the inborn and self-sufficient authority of the Vedic-text^ and 
thereby the authority of the entire Veda becomes vitiated.” — ^The 
Established Conclusion however is as follows:— When we have 
found that the person who wrote that the Astakd should be per- 
formed must have found a basis for the rule in the Veda itself, — 
then the Inj}unction of the Astakd must be regarded as emanating 
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from the Veda itself; — so that the Ma^tra^teast * Yanjandh^ etc,^ 
also is indicative of the Divinity that figures in an act enjoined 
originally in the Veda itself; — ^thus the Mantra-teast is not depen- 
dent upon the SirvrtUrule \ it is based upon the Vedic^-text upon 
■which primarily the STnrti-Tule is inferred to rest. {Rjuvimald,) 
The entire Mantra-text mentioned here as indicative of the 
Divinity of the Night is 

?tf 31^: SlfiR55[f% 

^ir S*nf^ I 

Here AstaJid is spoken of as the Divinity of the Nighty and eulo- 
gised as the ' Consort of the Year ’ ; — herein we have a Yedic text 
speaknig of Astakd as an object of adoration, — this is what has 
been taken to be indicative of the desirability of performing 
the Astakd^Rites. 


(C) Connotation of the Tekm: * Smbti * 

In later classical literature, the term * Smrti ^ is found to 
include all Smrtis proper^ — such as those of Manu^ Ydjnavalkya, 
Vashistha, Gautama and others, as well as the Itihdsas, FuTdrms 
and the Sutras — Shrauta^ Grhya and Dharma. In the present 
context however the term has been taken by Kumilrila and his 
followers to include only those Smrtis that are applicable through- 
out Aryaaaarta and to all men resident therein; and under this 
category, Kumarila places the Itihdass, the PurdrbCbs and the 
Smrti of 3Ianu only, (Tantravdrtika, Trs., p. 244). The other 
Smrtis, — such as those of Af^i, Gautayna, Vdshi^’^h^ and others,— 
ha relegates, to another category and deals with them separately 
under Su. 15-16 Bt. Seq. The following relevant remarks of 
Kumarila are instructive and interesting: — ‘ Barring the Purdnas, 
the Sm/rti of Mcunu, and the Itihdsas, all other Sm/rtis-, — such as 
those of Oautcma, Vashistha, Shcunkhor-IAkhita, Harita, 
Apastcumha, Baudhayana and others, as also the works on 
Grhya, — are each studied exclusively by only certain sections of 
BrdhmariMS, and each of these has its sphere restricted to a single 
Veda, Bor instance, the Sutras of Gautama and of Gohhila are 
accepted by the Chhaxndogya (Sarrhavediv) Brah/maio^ only; those 
of Va&ki^tha, by the J^gvedin only; those oiSha^hkha-Likhita by, 
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tlie \ ajasaueyin {YajurvedirC) only; — and tliose of A.pas1XLTnh(i 
and Baudhayana by the Krsna^Yajurvedm only. It is a matter 
therefore for consideration whether the authority of these is 
universal or restricted!' (Tantra. Ta. Trs., pp. 244-245.) (See 
below under Su. 1.3.15 — ^23.) 

The Bhasya or the Brhatl does not ?t 2 te definitely what works 
are meant to be included under the name ‘ Smrti 

With regard to Itihasas and Purannis^ Kumnrila takes a 
liberal view. In all these works, direct Injunctions aie found 
embodied in a mass of matter of a purely descriptive character; 
these latter are relegated to the category of ‘ Arth'iv'ida being 
descriptive of acts done by good and bad men of ancient and 
modern times. These are regarded as Arthavdda^ purely declar 
matory, because, if the stories found therein were really true, 
then, with reference to these at least, the injunction to recite 
would be useless, as no useful purpose could be served by the 
reciting of mere descriptions or stories; hence these have to be 
taken as implying the praise or dispraise of acts, and they need 
not therefore be taken as absolutely correct in regard to facts. In 
justification of this method of instruction adopted in Itihdsas and 
PurUmas, Kumdrila makes the following remarks (Tantra, Va. 
Trs., p. 26): — * Guided as they were by the study of the Yeda, 
Vdlmlki, Vydsa and others composed their works on the same 
lines as the Yeda; that is the reason why we find in the works of 
these writers many apparently useless stories and descriptions, — 
as in the Yeda; and as those for whose benefit these works were 
intended were persons of varying degrees of intelligence, and of 
diverse tastes, it' was only proper for them to introduce every kind 
of matter in their works, so that they might be of use to all men. 
Hence it is that in certain parts we find pure injunctions, while, 
in others, the Injunctions are interspersed with Arthvddas, — the 
sole motive for this diverse procedure lying in the making of the 
works attractive and useful to all men.’ 

As regards the authority attaching to these ;works, it has been 
held that some of the Injunctions contained in them are such as 
are based directly on the Yeda, while some are based upon con- 
sideratioiis of pleasure and pain as experienced in the world; — 
among' the Arthavada or Declamatory passages also, some are those 
that a^e foun^ ip the Yeda, some are bas^ on ordinary e(x- 
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perience, and some are purely imaginary, like ordinary poetry; 
but all tliese have an authority due to the fact that they eulogise 
enjoined acts and deprecate forbidden ones. As regards those 
passages that are not capable of being thus taken along with Yedic 
Injunctions or Prohibitions — some are such as give pleasure in the 
mere reading; to this class belong such descriptions as those of 
the Gandhamadana and other sites; — ^while others, descriptions of 
wars and battles serve the purpose of encouraging the brave as well 
as the coward, and thereby serve distinctly useful purposes for the 
kings of men. In those oases however where none of these 
explanations is possible, — e.g., in the Hymns addressed to Deities, 
— ^we assume an unseen transcendental result. Then again, the 
Puriinic description of parts of the earth serves the purpose of 
distinguishing places fit for the due performance of religious and 
other acts. The history of families and races’ of men serves to 
differentiate the people of different castes and is based upon the 
memory of men and also on direct perception. The details as to 
measures of time and space are intended to regulate the ordinary 
practices of men; so also the sciences of Astronomy and Astro- 
logy, — all these are based upon direct perception and mathema- 
tical calculation. The description of the future state of things 
serves to point out the character of the various periods of evolving 
time, and also the results of righteous and unrighteous conduct. 
These are based directly upon the Veda/ (Tantra. Ya. Trs., 
p. 119.) 

So far we have dealt with Itihasas and Puran^as. How as 
regards the Smrtis proper, — that is, those that constitute the 
^ DhaTTnashdsra ^ , five hypotheses are possible: — (1) That the 
author of these STnrtU were totally mistaken in what they said. 
This view however has been rejected on the ground that it is not 
compatible with the fact that all these works are excellent compi^ 
lations containing useful teachings; and also on the ground that 
this assumption would necessitate further assumptions as to the 
stupidity of the people who have accepted these teachings. (2) The 
second possible hypothesis is that the assertions are based upon the 
personal observations of the authors. This view also has been 
rejected, as it assumes, in the first place, the said 'observation’, 
and, in the second place, the possession of those powers of observa- 
tion by means of which they could make correct observations 
regarding DKarTw which has been shown tp be beyond thp resell 
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of the ordinary Means of Knowledge. (r3) The third hypothesis 
is that the authors learnt what they have written from other 
persons, — ^their authority thus being based upon Tradition. This 
also has not been accepted, because in matters relating to Dharma, 
no trust can be reposed upon mere Tradition, which, in this case, 
cannot be trustworthy. (4) The fourth hypothesis is that the 
Authors have intentionally put forward wrong teachings for the 
purpose of leading people astray. This hypothesis has been re- 
jected because it involves a number of baseless assumptions, such, 
for instance, as a motive sufficiently strong to lead the writers to 
adopt this deceptive course, and also that people have allowed 
themselves to fall into, the trap laid for them and so forth- 
(5) All the above four hypotheses having been found to be un- 
acceptable, the orthodox Mlvutinsal^a has put forward the view 
that the teachings contained in the Smrtis are all based upon 
Vedic texts. This hypothesis necessitates only one assumption, — 
that of the existence, and the subsequent disappearance from our 
view, of such Vedic texts as are not found in the Veda-texts that 
are available at the present day. As a matter of fact, for most of 
the Injunctions contained in the Smrtis, corroborative Vedic- 
texts are easily found; but there are some for whom we seek in 
vain for corroboration in the Vedic texts available to us ; and with 
regard to these latter, it has been held that the Vedic texts corro- 
borative of these also were well-known to the compilers of the 
Smrtis, and have since become lost along with numerous Vedic 
Hescensional Texts no longer current. — 'Instead of compiling these 
Vedic Injunctions themselves, the Smiti-writers had recourse to 
another method, because the order in which the Vedic Inj*unctionB 
in question were found in the Veda was found, in the later de- 
generate times, to confuse the ordinary man; and so the writers 
set about arranging and classifying the various Duties and setting 
them forth in language more intelligible to the ordinary House- 
holder . — {Tantravartika Tra., pp. 112 — 114.) 

' As in the ease of the Itihasa and Furana, so in that of the 
Smrti also, those portions that tear directly upon the Duties have 
th^ir source in the Veda; while those bearing upon Pleasure, 
Pain, etc., are based upon ordinary experience; and as for the 
stories that are met with here and there, they serve the purpose 
of the Arthav&Aa — ppEnnending thp Good and condemning the 
Evil aot. — 

F. 28 
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Tlie Prdhhakara view of the trustworthy character of Smrtis 
does not differ materially from the above, except in rgard to such 
Smrti^teaits as are neither injunctive nor prohibitive of action. On 
this point, says the Prakaranapaflchikd — * The STn/rti^texts for 
which direct corroboration is not available are inferred as having 
such corroboration, — such Inference being based upon the long 
line of tradition represented by the Smrti-writers ^ each of whom 
drew his information from predecessors, and so on and on from 
time immemorial, to eternity. This eternal corroboration of 
Smrtis is proved in the same manner as the Etemality of the 
relationship between Words and their Denotations. (Pp- lOO- 
IQl). Those Smrti^teaats however which do not enjoin ot^ prohibit 
any action need not be regarded as authoritative on matters relat- 
ing to Dharma, To this category belong the texts that speak, for 
instance, of the souls being born in vegetable bodies and so forth. 
In all these cases, the texts may be regarded as having meanings 
other than those directly expressed by them. (P. 150.) 

(D) VBnlirQAS. 

As regards the Vedangas^ i,e,^ the Sia: Auxiliary Sciences ^ 
Kumdrila makes the following observations, in the Tantravdrtika 
(Trs., pp. 11^122): — 

Among the Auxiliary Sciences, there are certain portions that 
treat of things useful in sacrificial performances, while other 
parts are useful only in the securing of some perceptible worldly 
purpose; and these have their basis in ordinary experience. 

(1) In the Shiksa, Phonetics, we find an account of the organs 
of Pronunciation, Accents and allied matters. These have their 
use in the correct recitation of Yedic hymns; and such declarar 
tions as ' the Mantras recited with the wrong accent or wrongly 
pronounced injure the reciter ' are based upon the Veda itself. 

(2) The Kalpa-Sutra, Eitualistic Science, contains explanations of 
the real import of the Injunctions deducible from the rules scatter- 
ed about in the Veda; and these have their source in these same 
Vedic texts. The rules of conduct laid down in the Sutras for the 
guidance of the Priests are based upon considerations of general 
convenience. (3) Vydkarana, Grammar, provides the knowledge 
of the correct and incorrect forms of words, and this serves a per- 
ceptible purpose, and has its basis in direct perception itself. 
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(4) The case of the iruhta^ Philolog’ical Exigetics, is similar to 
that of T yalcaT(i7\a and it serves the purpose of regulating the sense 
in which a word may be correctly used. (5) As regards Chhandah^ 
Prosody, the correct differentiation of the metres of Mantras 
serves a useful purpose in connection with the Veda and also with 
ordinary experience. (6) Lastly the Science of Jyautis, Astro- 
nomy, provdies the knowledge of dates and Asterisms, based upon 
mathematical calculations. These sei*ve useful purposes in •filing 
the time for sacrificial performances. Astrology also, which is 
another phase of the same Science, is based upon the Teda itself, 
dealing as it does, with things ‘ unseen * and also the future. 
The Science of Architecture stands on the same footing as that of 
Jyautis. The Science of MiTnumsa is based partly on the V^da^ 
partly on ordinary experience, and partly on Perception, Infer- 
ence and other Means of Knowledge; and like the other nriftiTi 
Auxiliary Sciences, this also has been worked upon by a long 
continuous line of Teachers. The Science of Reasoning has its 
use in saving men from unrighteous paths. Based upon the Veda, 
in its three parts, Injunction^ Upani^ads and Arthavdda ^ — ^it 
points out the trend of the ordinary misconceptions from which 
unrighteous conduct proceeds, — ^not dogmatically, but in a manner 
calculated to bring conviction home to the sceptic; it begins with 
setting forth reasons available in support of conflicting views on 
a particular issue, — and then, after duly weighing the arguments 
for and against each view, leads on to the correct final conclu- 
sion. If such standard typical reasoning were not available in 
collected form, ordinary men would find themselves at the mercy 
of any and every clever man that might come up to guide him; 
and there would be no standard bv which to judge of the absurd- 
ness or otherwise of the various views and the reasons propounded 
in support of them. 

As regards the philosophical hypotheses relating to the Origin 
of the world and such other matters, these have their source in 
ideas arising out of certain Mantra and Arthavdda-texts . and these 
Hypotheses serve to point out the general truth that the Gross has 
its source in the Subtle. And the use of all this lies in the due 
comprehending of the relation of Cause and Effect, without which 
the connection between the Act and its Eesults could not be 
grasped- The doctrines of Idealism, of Perpetual Fltue, etc-, 
etc., have all been propounded for the sole purpose of disuading 
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people from ctiltivating an iindtie attadiment to tlie things of the 
world. 

Thus all the Smrtis and the Au.viliary Sciences are authorita- 
tive; they derive their authority directly from the Veda, In the 
case of all these, we find two kinds of results depicted — ^those to 
appear in the very remote future, and those to appear immediate- 
ly in the present; and the tests pertaining to the former kind are 
based upon the while those relating to the latter kind have 

their basis in ordinary experience. 

* (E) Cases of Conflict betweekt ^ Veda ' and ‘ Smrti ’ 

The authority of Smrti in general has been established; the 
next question that arises is in regard to the comparative authority 
01 the Smyti and the Shruti (i.e., the Vedic text) ; or, as the ques- 
tion has been put in the Sutra-Bhdsya, — ^How are we to regard 
those S7nrti-te,vts which are foimd to be inconsistent with Vedic 
texts ? 

On this question also, as on every question bearing upon this 
part of the Sutra, Prahhakara (Brhati MS., p. S2) turns the 
Prima Facie View on to the authority of the Veda itself; he states 
it as follows: — “ Where there is contradiction between a well- 
known Vedic-text and a SimriLtewt, and through this latter, 
between the former Vedic-text and the Vedic-text presumed as 
the basis of the Smrti-textj the two must nullify one another; and 
when such is found to be the case with some Vdic-text, the Uni- 
versal authority of the entire Veda becomes shaken.’* — The 
Established Conclusion is as follows: — ^In as much as the Smrti 
text is not self-sufficient in its authority, needing as it does, corro- 
boration by the Vedic text, presumed for certain reasons, when- 
ever a Snnrti-text is found to be inconsistent with a Vedic text 
which is well-known and has not got to be presumed, there can be 
no justification for presuming a Vedic text contrary to the one 
already well-known; which presumption would lead to the nulK- 
fioation of both the Vedjic texts. Hence when it comes to a choice 
btetweeii the well-known Vedic text on the one hand and the 
Snvrti-text not corroborated by any presumed Vedic text, on the 
other hand, there can be no hesitation in rejecting the latter in 
favour of the former. The two opposite courses of action laid 
down in the two confiicting texts cannot be regarded as optional 
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alternatiTes ; as such option is pemissible only in cases where the 
two texts are possessed of equal authoiity. This condition is not 
fulfilled in the case in question, as the authority of the Vedic 
text is direct and self-sufiicient, while that of the is indirect 

and dependent upon corroboration by a presumed Yedic text. 
Hence the conclusion is that no authority can attach to a Smfti 
which is in conflict with the Teda. {^utra 1.3.3.) 

Sutra 1.3.4 has been interpreted by the Bhasya in two ways : — 
By the first interpretation, it is made to supply a further argu- 
ment in support of the conclusion arrived at in the preceding 
Sutra; this further argument being that Smrti^terf.^ conflicting 
with Vedic-tejrts can have no authority as they are often found 
to have their source in the ignorance or greed of the officiating 
priests. 

Under the second interpretation, the Sutra (1.3.4) is taken 
as a Topic by itself — dealing with such Smig^ti-texts as are not in 
conflict with any Vedic texts, but are found apparently to be due 
to the ignorance or greed of the priests. For instance, there is & 
Sirirti-tejct laying down that the cloth with which the Sacrificial 
Post has been covered is to be given away to the Adhvaryu Priest. 
The conclusion regarding such SmrtLtexts is that they have no 
authority at all. The Brhati (MS., p. 32B) adds that what is 
denied here is, not the authority of all that may be found to have 
its source in the world of visible effects, -but only the authority of 
those Sin rti -texts that claim to pertain to the world of invisible 
effects, and are yet found to have their source in visible facts. 
That is to say, the above-mentioned SmxtLtext laying down the 
giving away of the cloth to the Priest has nothing inherently un- 
trustworthy in itself, so far as the mere act of giving is concerned^ 
as bringing warmth to the recipient; but if the said giving be 
regarded as bringing about an invisible result in the shape of MerU 
for the giver, then its authority becomes vitiated by the fact that 
it its source in the greed of the Priests. 

The above interpretation of the last two Topics, by which 
many Smrti-feats. become deprived of their authority and reliabi- 
lity, — ^has not been accepted by Kumdrila; with his orthodox 
instincts, he is not prepared to reject the authority of any STnrH- 
text. In the Tantravartiha (Trs., pp. 154 — ^163), he has shown 
that there is no real conflict involved in the instance cited in the 
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Bhdsya; and so long as tliere is no sncli conflict, tliere is every 
j'usti£cation for presuming tlie existence of Yedic texts in corro- 
boration of the Smrti-texts concerned; and thus the two courses 
of action, one laid down in the Vedic teat already available, and 
the other laid down in the STn/tti teat as corroborated by the pre- 
sumed Yedic text — can he reasonably regarded as optional alterna- 
tives. In accordance with this idea, Su. 3> should be interpreted 
to mean that — ‘ in a case where we find the Vedic teat laying 
down one course of action, and the STnrti-teat another, — ^there 
being an apparent conflict between the two texts, it is desirable 
that in practice we should adopt the course laid down in the Yedic 
text.’ This does not imply the rejection of the Srarti-teat; it lays 
down a preference for what is enjoined in the Vedic-teat; and that 
too on the ground of this latter being independent of extraneous 
support and corroboration. 

There is yet another interpretation of this Topic, suggested 
by Knnndtnla (Tantra. Ya. Trs., p. 165): — The STnrtis spoken of 
in the Bhaasya as to be disregarded are not the orthodox Smrtis 
compiled by Manu and others, but those so-called ^Sm^rtis’ that 
have been compiled by the later Secessionists from the orthodox 
fold. It is interesting to note what Smrtis have been placed by 
Kumarila under this latter category. (1) First of all, comes the 
compilation of certain texts bearing upon Dharma and Adharma^ 
made by ^Shaikya\ and by the propounders of the ^Sankhya\ 
the ‘ Yoga % the * Fadlchardtra \ the ‘ P&shupata ’ and 
the like, — all of which have a certain amount of support of the 
Veda; they derive strength from certain visible results unconnect- 
ed with the Veda^ and from arguments seemingly based upon 
Perception, Inference, Analogy and Presumption. Secondly, 
there are those compilations that lay down certain instructions 
with regard to the securing of livelihood, and treat also of cer- 
tain incantations and recipes for the amplioration of diseases and 
other ills, the usefulness whereof is relied upon on the basis of 
success in a few stray cases, (S) Lastly, there are certain com- 
pilations known as ‘Smrti’ which lay down some of the most 
repugnant practices. 

According to Murari Mishra, the Smrti^ contrary to Shrui^^ 
is to be rejected; he is in agreement with Prahhakara^ not with 
KumaHla, — (MS., p. 61.) 
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A^vtras 1. 3.5-7 according to Shahard*st interpretation, embody 
an independent Topic, dealing with some other instances of con- 
flict between Veda and Smt-ti, XJp to Su. 4, we had the treatment 
of such Smrti-terts as lay down acts to be done for the purpose 
of obtaining desired results. Su. 5 — 7 deal with those Srnrtu 
texts which lay down such small acts as are performed, not for 
the purpose of accomplishing desired results, but only on certain 
occasions during the sacrificial performances. To this category 
belong the Smrti-'texts laying down such acts as the wearing of the 
Tajnopavita during sacrificial performances, using the right hand 
at performances, the Rinsing of the wouth on certain oectisiong 
during the performances, and so forth. The question that arises 
regarding these is — are the texts laying down these acts to be 
regarded as being in conflict with the Veda? The Prima Facie 
Vieit is as follows: — They do conficit with what is laid down in 
the Veda; and hence cannot be regarded as authoritative. For 
instance, when one rinses the mouth in course of a sacrificial per- 
formance, in obedience to the injunction contained in the Smrti, 
he interrupts the sacrificial performance by introducing an act 
which does not form part of the performance as prescribed in the 
Veda.” — The Estahlished View is that the Rinsing of t^e Month 
is a positive act, while the order of sequence among the sacrificial 
details is only a qualifying factor of the act; and when there is 
a conflict between an JL rf and a qvaTifging factor ^ it is only right 
that the latter should make room for the former. Hence there is 
no real conflict in this case; hence the Smrti^tead need not be 
rejected. 

On these Sutras 5 — 7, Kumdrila holds an entirely different 
opinion. Accodring to him, none of the Smrti rules cited in the 
Bhasya in this connection — ^that relating to the rirbsing of the 
mouth, etc., — ^is in conflict with any Vedic text. (TantrarVa. 
Tib., p. 178.) 

He argues thus: — is not quite correct to cite the wearing 
of the Sacred Thread (Yajnopavita) as an act in conflict with the 
Vedic act. Because it has been already declared in the Veda in 
connection with the Darsha-Purnamasa Sacrifices that the wear- 
ing of the Sacred Thread is a sign of godliness, and as such it has 
been laid down as a necessary accompaniment of the said sacri- 
fice. The wearing of the Sacred Thread has been laid iaym 
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as a general rule in the i^at7i^?-B.ecension of the Yajur-Yeda, 
where it has been prescribed, not with reference to any particular 
sacrificial performance, but as a necessary accompaniment of all 
sacrificial performances, and also of Vedic Study. Similarly, 
with regard to the act of Rinsing the Month, this act has been 
laid down in connection with the daily Yedic Study; and it is 
implied that it is to be done in connection with all utterances of 
Vedic texts; from which it clearly follows that it is a necessary 
accompaniment of the sacrificial performance itself. 

From all this Kumurila concludes that these three Sutras 
(6 — 1) do not embody a distinct Topic. He therefore proposes 
another interpretation of these three Sutrm. According to this 
interpretation, Sutras 6 and 6 do not introduce a new Topic, they 
continue the consideration of the preceding Topic, bringing for- 
ward certain arguments for and against the Established Conclu- 
sion ; and 'Sutra T embodies a distinct Topic by itself. According 
to this interpretation, the sense of Sutras 5 and 6 is as follows: — 
If * the opponent argues that a rule emanating even frm a here- 
tic should be accepted as authoritative when it is found that it is 
not contrary to the Veda,— ^such rules, for instance, as one should 
tell the truth, he dhaHtahle and so forth/' (Su. 5), — then we deny 
this, because the extent and number of authoritative scriptures* 
is limited — (Su. 6) ; — ^the established conclusion therefore is that 
DhaThna can bring about its results only when it is understood 
with the help of those scriptures which are recognised as having 
their basis in the Veda. As for Sutrasi 7, it stands by itself, 
embodying the Topic of the Autho-ritative Character of the Prac- 
tices of .Good Men; the sense of , the Conclusion as embodied in 
t]?.e Sutra being that ' those acts which cannot be ascribed to any 
worldly motive, and which are yet done by Good Men, must be 
recognised as Dharma^ ] — ^this would be the Established View in 
answer to the Prima Facie View that — ** Many practices ere 
found to be repugnant to the Veda, hence no authority shou^l’ 
attach to Practice.” The meaning of the Established View is 
that when, in regard to any particular Practice, we find that it 
is current among good men, and we cannot attribute it to greed, 
or any such sordid motive, we should accept it as authoritative, 
ai Dharma. 

(See below, for a fuller account of this AdhikasraTiay wh^ch is 
partioulaily interesting.^ 
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There is another interpretation hy RinuHr^la of 

f^utras 5 — T: — Under this interfU'etation. Sn. 5 is taken as part “of 
the previoxis Topie, ending with Sfi. 4, and Su, (S ami 7 are taken 
as embodying the T(»pie of tlie Prm‘tiees of Wood Men; undar 
this interpreiation Su. G embodies the Ptima Facie View tbal 
“Practices cannot be regarded as authoritative in matters relatin^^ 
to Z>7/#ir /////, he<*^use the number and extent of authoritative scrip- 
tures is restricted to the Veda and its aiixiliaiy' *S<‘iences*’, — 
the EsUiJilixhetl View is emiMidied in Su. 7 in the sense described 
in the previous paragraph. 

There is yet another interpretation suggested by Kumarilrif 
whereby all t]ie<e three 5^ (j and 7 are taken as embodying 

the Eittahlishrd View in answer to a Prima Fncie View supplied 
from without, bearing upon the Practices of Go<k1 Men. The 
sense of these Siifnn^ in this case would be as follows: — ‘If the 
Practices of (Tood Men are not in eofliei with what is taught in 
the Vetla and in the Sjnrfi, such Practices can be re-^arded 80 
authoritative in matters relating to Dharma; but when there is 
the least thing repugnant to the teaching of the Veda, then, aa 
there would be a <*onflict of authorities; the Practices cannot be 
regarded as having any authority at all.’ {T antra rtlrti ha ^ Trs., 
17a— 203.) 

KanUlrila^ a treatment of the Topic of the Practices of Qoad 
Men is specially interesting (ride Tantra. Ya. Trs., pp. 182 — ^200). 
It is as follows: — 

In regard to the Practices of Good Men and their authority 
relating to Dharma the Prima Facie View is as follows:- — 
“ In the Practices of Good Men we find frequent transgressions d 
Dharma, and also cases of daring excesses, as in the case mi 

(1) Prajapafi, (2) Indra^ (3) Vashisfha^ (4) 

(b) ^Yvdkixfhira, (6) Krsnadvaipripana, (7) Bhishma, (^) Dhrta- 
fast^a,^ (9) Viisvd era ^ (tO) Arjvna and others of old times, as also 
many gdOfl men of our own days. For instance, — (1) We find that 
Prajapafi fell in ineesstuous love with his own daughter, — 

( 2 ) Imdra, and ilso yahusa in his place, is said to have oominitteil 
adnlterjf’;^ — (3) Vaehisfha^ when struck down with grief on the 
deatlb of his hunilred sons, is said to have contemplated suicide, a 
ierri|»le (prime ; — (4) VHthciionitra helped a Chandida to p^a^ljparm 
sacrificeii ;-^5) Ming PurUrdvasa contemplated suicij^f* wl&sa 
Urvoihi ieft'Kun;— ^6) Krfna^Thaipuyna^ who was under the v<wf 

"F. 29 
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of life-long celibacy, begot sons on tbe wives of bis young brother, 
Vichitravtrya* — (7) BMsma led a life contrary to all caste-regula- 
tions, and committed an irregularity in performing sacriboes, 
though he was unmarried (and hence not entitled to perform 
Sacrifices) ; — (8) Dhrtardstra^ though suffering from congenital 
blindness and hence not entitled to perform sacrifices, performed 
several sacrifices and that too with the wealth amassed by his 
brother Pahdu, to which he had no rightful claim; — (9) Yudhi^- 
thira treated as his wife the girl that had been won by his younger 
brother and told a base lie calculated to encompass the death of 
his Brahmana-teacher ; — (IQ) Vasudeva and Arjuna used to 
drink, even to excess. Among modem people also, we find 
Brahmana-ladies of Ahichchhafra and Mafliwd addicted to 
wine; the people of the ‘North’ carry on the business of giving 
and accepting in gift, and buying and selling, lions, horses, 
mules, asses, camels and even animals with two rows of 
teeth; and they are also in the habit of eating in the same 
dish with their wives, children and friends; — the people of the 
‘ South ’ marry the daughter of their maternal uncle, and 
partake of food while sitting upon chairs; — amog the people 
of the * North ’ as well as of the * South \ there are 
many such instances of gross transgression as the partaking of the 
remnants of food left by one’s friends and relations, taking of 
beetles touched by men of all castes, not washing the mouth after 
meals, wearing clothes brought in directly from the back of the 
washerman’s ass, socially associating with people guilty of the 
most heinous crimes. Then again the Practices of Good Men of 
varioiis countries are at variance with one another; many of the 
Practices have their source in such perceptible causes as Greed 
and the like. Such practices certainly can have no authority on 
matters relating to BhaTTruti, Lastly, those men are regarded as 
Good whose conduct is Good, — and again we regard such conduct 
as Good which is practised by those men; thus there is an inter- 
dependence which leads us nowhere. As regards Mamda decla- 
ration that ‘ Practices of Good Men ’ are an authority on jyharma,^ 
— we can place no reliance upon this; as the same writer includes 
^ Self-Satisfaction ’ also as such an authority; which is surely 
absurd. These cannot afPord any standard for our conduct; as 
they are so completely at variance with one another. This declar 
ration of Manv therefore must mcau something different,’^ 
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To the above indictment, KumdriJa has offered the following 
answer, which embodies his Katahliifhed Conclusion on this 
subject: — When no motive can he detected^ the Practice . in 
question should be recognised as useful, (Su, 1.3.7). That is to 
say, when we find that certain acts are done by good men, and 
we cannot attribute them to any such perceptible motive as greed 
and the like, they should be accepted as Dharr/ui^ as what should 
he done. In fact, only those acts are to be regarded as Dharma 
which good men hold to be Dharma and do as Dharma; and this 
view has been held because the men who do them are the same 
persons who perform the sacrifices enjoined in the Veda, To this 
class belong such acts as — Charities, Telling Beads, (Jffering 
Libations into Fire, Making (.Offerings to Ancestors, Celebrations 
like the Shahradkvaja and other such festivities in connection with 
Temples, Keeping of certain observances bv married girls. Illu- 
minations, distributing sweet cakes and other foods, festivities on 
the seventh and thirteenth days of Mdgha and the first day of 
Phaiguna^ on the advent of Spring. Authoritative writers of 
Smrti admit of the generally authoritative character of such of 
these as are not repugnant to the teachings of the Veda. And 
this idea is based upon the fact that we can always assume Vedic 
texts in corroboration of these Practices on the ground of the 
performers of these being the same as those of the acts prescribed 
in the Veda. As a matter of fact, from time immemorial, it has 
been found that the Practices of Good Men are in keeping with 
the scriptures. 

The * good men ' whose * Practices ’ are meant here are those 
only who are inhabitants of Aryararta — ^the tract of land bound- 
ed by the Ocean on the East and on the West, by the Himalaya 
on the North and the Vindhya on the South. This limit has been 
inferred to be based upon the Vedic texts that speak of the 
^Disappearance of the Saras ratV and '^the Dippings from the 
PIaksa^tree\ — the former expression referring to the place where 
the Sarcuvatt-satra was commenced and the latter, where it was 
completed; and all this has been taken as indicating the tract 
round KuruksHra^ in the plains of which the river SarasraU is 
said^to have disappeared. 

These people are called * good not primarily on account of 
their good conduct, but on account of their being found to be acting 
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always in accordance witli tlie scriptures; wlien on tliis ground, 
they have acquired the reputation of being ‘ Good ^ — if they are 
found to do any other acts, in support of which Vedic texts are 
not available, it comes to be believed and presumed that the acts 
concerned must be righteous and good, — otherwise the * good men’ 
vrould not have done them. 

‘ Self-satisfaction ’ also is an ‘ authority only in the case 
of such men as have their mind steeped in Vedic lore and in 
the idea that only those acts are to be regarded as ‘Dharma’ which 
have been enjoined in the Veda. ’ And the minds of such people 
cannot be ‘satisfied’ on the doing of what is wrong. 

As regards the specific instances of transgression by well- 
known great and good men that have been cited above, — ^in the 
first instance, the passages of the Itilima and Fiirfma that have 
been understood to be descriptive of the transgressions may have 
a totally difierent meaning; and secondly, the laws and rules 
whose transgressions have been cited may be meant only for ordi- 
nary men, and not for superhuman persons like Prajapati and 
others; — or thiidly, the acts may be justified on the ground that 
the persons concerned were superhuman beings and hence not 
subject to the same limitations of conduct as weaklier human 
agents; — or fourthly, we may explain the said transgressions in 
such a waj as to clear them of all repulsiveiiess. 

The following explanations have been suggested : 

(1) When ‘Prajapati’ is spoken of as falling in love with his 

own daughter, the name ‘Prajapati’ stands ‘one who protects all 
creatures’; and as such, it can be taken as standing. for the Sun; 
and it is an ordinary fact in nature that towards morning the S%in 
brings forth the Pawn which is named — and hence this 

Dawn or ‘TJsa’ is his ‘daughter’, and the phenomenon of the Sue 
letting his rays fall on the Dawn has heen figuratively spoken of as 
I lie male approaching the female. 

(2) Indra has been described as the ^Jara ’ — ^Paramour — of 
* Ahalya’ ; — now, the term ‘ indra ’ is derived from the roo.if ‘idi% 
to xhine, and thus denotes o7ie loho is resplendent; in this sense 
‘ indra ’ becomes the name of the Sim, The Sun is the 

not pammovr, but the desfroj/er^ in the literal sense of ‘ Joirwyati- 
nfishayafi ’ — of ‘ Ahalya — which stands, not for a lady^ 
but for the Night, in the literal sense of ‘ Ahani UycM^ 
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disappearing during the day’; when the Sun rises, the Night dis- 
appears; and it is this natural i)heiu»menou that is described as 
‘//iJw’ (Sun) Being the "jfira ’ (destroyer) of ‘Ahalya’ (Night). 

(3) As regards Xa/ium, it is true that wlieii he attained the 
position liiflra^ he made advances towards SJmrhl^ Indra’s wife; 
but through this misbehaviour, he fell from his exalted place and 
was bom as a snake all which tdearly shows that what he bad done 
was wrong, Adhanna, And so far as Shachl w’as concerned, she 
proved loyal to her husband and rejet^ted the advances made by 
Nahusa, whereby her greatness and glory became enhanced, which 
shows that snch constancy is Dhat-ma. 

(4) In the case of Tashistha, it is clear that what he did was 
due to excessive grief, and hence no line ever regaids it as JJhatnia. 
It is onlj’ what the good men know to be Lltarma and perform as 
such that is to be accepted as Dhartna^ while all those acts that 
are found to have been done even by Good Men need not neces- 
sarily be accepted as Dlt^irma^ when they are found to have been 
done under the undue influence of Anger, Grief, Greed, Delusion 
and the like. 

(5) Similarly in the case of Vishvamitra also, as he had 

reached a high degree of austerity, we may condone a few minor 
transgressions on his part according to the maxim that a 

powerful man every thing is wholesome ” ; or we may absolve him 
from blame on the ground that he was capable of tbrowdng off the 
sin through penances. But for ordinary men such transgression 
would be irretrievably harmful and wrong. 

(6) As regards Ktsna-hraipftyatuu it was under his mother 
orders that he begt»t children on the wives of his younger brother, 
related ti» him through his mother, in due accordance with 
scriptural injunctions. Even if his action involved transgression, 
it was thi)roughly atoned by his seveic austerities before and after 
the transgression. 

(T) BhUmii — and liiima also — ^performed sacrifices when they 
had no wife. Though l>oth of them knew how essential it was to 
have the wife assmdated with such perft»rmances, they did not 
have their wiv ‘s, — ^Hama not marrying a second wife on account 
of his great \m\ for his first wife, and not marrying at 

all, because of Lis great regard for his father to whom he had 
promised that be would never marry; — and as both of them had 
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paid their debt to tlieir ancestors — Rama tbroiigb. bis sons, and 
BhlsTna tbrongb the sons of his Mother, — ^there was no moral im- 
pediment to their performance of sacrifices. Then again, it has 
to be borne in mind that liavia kept by him at the sacrifice, a 
golden image of Sltu^ because through his great regard for public 
opinion, he could not have Sita herself, and through his anxiety 
to show his regard for Sita herself, he did not take another 
wife to himself. As regards the text of Manu lays down 

that if, ‘ among several uterine brothers, even one gets a son, all 
the rest become endowed with sons^ through that one son ’ (Manu, 
9.182) ; so that he became endowed with so7i$ through the sons of 
his brother Vichitamrya; (and under the circumstances, if he had 
married a wife, that would have been only for the pui*pose of 
carnal pleasure); — and yet, for aught we know, he may have 
married a wife for fulfilling the conditions of the sacrificial per- 
formances; as it is inconceivable that a man, who was so scrupu- 
lous regarding Dharnia that he refused to hand over at Gaya the 
oftering to his i'^ather into the latter’s own hands (when he ap- 
peared before him in person), in obedience to the sciiptural in- 
junction that the offerings at Gaya must be offered an the G-round, 
should have committed such a blunder as to perform sacrifices with- 
out having his wife by him. (See Mahabharata — A7iushdsa7ia 
Parva, 84.) 

(8) As regards DhrtaTustra — We find it related in the 
Ashcharyarparoa that through Vyasa’s favour, he obtained his 
powers of vision for the purpose of looking up on his sons; and* 
from this we should be justified in presuming that through the 
same agency, he was able to see when the sacrifices were being 
performed, so that he could not suffer from the disqualification of 
congenital blindness. r)r the ‘Sacrifices’ that have been attributed 
to Dhrtardstra may be taken as standing for (‘harities and other 
righteous acts. 

(9) The irregular matrimonial life of the five Pmulavan has 
been explained by Vyasa himself. DraupadJt appeared in the full 
bloom of youth out of the sacrificial altar; and as such she is the 
Goddess of Wealth herself, who does not become trained by asso- 
ciating with several persons; He has described her also as becom- 
ing younger day by day ; — all which goes to show that she was not 
an ordinary human being; she was superhuman, and hence her 
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actions are not to be judged by the ordinary standard of human 
proprieties. It is for this reason that Krsna himself promised to 
Kama — ^Tiho was a brother of the Pan^aran — that Draupadi would 
go to him on the sixth day, after having been with the Pifndavas 
for five days. If it were not for his super-human character of the 
Lady, how could such a righteous person as Krsna himself have 
made such an atrocious proposal? — Another explanation of 
Draupadi's case is that there were five distinct ladies; but they 
were all so much alike that they came to be known by a (*ommon 
name. The third explanation is that she was the wife of Arjutta 
alone by whom she had been won; and yet she is spoken of as being 
the wife of all the brothers, only with a view to show that there 
was not the slightest disagreement among the five brothers. Her 
super-human character is further emphasised by the fact that, 
when dragged to the Assembly of Kings, though she was not 
really in her courses, yet, on the spur of the moment she made 
herself appear so, with a view to expose the action of Dhrfareixtra 
and his sons in the worst light. Her character of J.ahjhmi too 
becomes fully recognised when she is regaided as the wife of 
Arjuna alone, who, in his previous life was Nnra^ the counterpart 
of Xiiraj/atja (Tisnxi). The Brahma-raivarta Pvriina (Prokfiti- 
khanda) provides another supematiural explanation: Fnder Shlo. 
58, Adhyuya 14, it says that in childhood Sita, being eager to 
obtain a husband, asked it as a boon from Shira: and in her eager- 
ness she repeated the request five times, — Shiva took her at her 
word and said she woiild have five husbands; it was thus Sita, whd 
in her next life, was horn as Dravpadf- 

(10) Thus too as regards the action of Yndhinthira in telling 
a lie to encompass the death of his teacher, some authorities have 
de<‘lared that Expiatory Bites can he performed even when the re- 
prehensible act has been done intentionally; and as the B.ites 
prescribed for this particular transgression consist of the AsJiva^ 
medha sacrifice, and Tvdhixihira did perform this sacrifice, — all 
this shows that he recognised it as sinful, as Adharm^, not as 
Dharma: hence the act cannot be included among the * Practices 
of Good Men’. 

(11) Then there remains the case of Krsna and Arjnna being 
drunk with wine, and having married the daughters of their 
re.'^pective piatemal uncles, — both being instances of diyect 
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transgression of the Law. In this connection it has to he home in 
mind that It is only wine distilled from graina that is called 
‘.s'/fz-r// and it is that has been forbidden for the three 

higher castes. As for wine distilled from .scrapes and other fruits 
— which is called *m 4 ifUiu \ — and that distilled from molasses — 
which is called — these have not been forbidden for the 

Kxhatr'*ya and the Vtiishya^ and it is for the Briihniatjo alone that 
all ‘intoxicating drinks’ have been forbidden. Thus the drinking 
of MiuJhn — wine distilled from grapes, — by Kntja and Arjuna 
cannot be regarded as a transgression of the Tiaw. There are 
Tedic texts also which show that the drinking of wine in general 
is forbidden for the Bralimatia only, and that the Madliu and the 
Sidlnt are not forbidden for the Knliatnya and tho Tainhyn. As 
regards and Arjmia having ‘ married their maternal 

cousins’, — such relationships are often mentioned even in cases 
where there is no real blood-relationship; hence it is possible that 
Krgija and Arjuna have been spoken of ‘ cousins ’ simply on 
account of their close friendship. Though j>\ihliadrii has been 
spoken as Krstjia^s ^ sister yet we know only three persons — 
Balarmna^ Krstia and Ehdnam^ha^ — ^who have been named as 

* Ehdnamikd — 

Mahabharata, Yana p. Ch. 217, 7-8- 

1 wnt \ 

3R: \\ 

The Goddess yidrd— born as the daughter of 

Yashoda and Xanda, exchanged for Krsna, according to Chapter 
60 of Hnricarhifha, was called Ekdnamithd: 

nr fin \ 'tr^wninr ci^ i 

Brhat-MTnihitd of Yarahamihira, Ch. 58, W. 37 — 38. 

— ^That is, in installing the Ima 

in temples. 

In the Harivamsha, Chs. 166, 168 and 178 we find that the 
i ddara* invoked her aid in times of difficulty p. 47 TJ. 2. 

Brfihttui-Purdna (Ch. 57) calls the central figure in the triad in 
the temple of Jagaanatha at Puri ‘Subhadra’ but gives hei 
nawutskdra mantra thus— 

I srft iit <nnar% i 

UfqtiMag her with that is, Ekanamuha,— 

aad S«b^dM,’-*y J^ndwoiath* Ghosh— J.E,A.S, 
pp. 41— « «nd plateT.] 


Ehdnamshd 
Vol, II 
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uterine brotliers and sisters (vide Mahabharata — ^Vana — ^217; 7-8); 
which shows that *^uhhudra was probably only a distant cousin of 
Krsna's, not his — and not a child of Va,st{dera\^^ in which 

latter case alone she could have been Arjuna^K maternal cousin. 
It was in fact impossible for such a universally respected person 
as Krsna to have countenanced such a marriage if it had been in- 
cestuous. These same remarks apply also to Krona's marriage to 
RitkminJ who is said to have been his Vousin.’ 

In regard to all such transgressions, another explanation has 
also been suggested. It is argued that the Swrtt is based upon the 
Veda, so also is the *Prtirfirc of Good Men\- and the authority of 
both is independent; hence whenever there is conflict between 
the two, the two courses of action concerned should be regarded as 
optional alternatives, and neither need be regarded as unrighteous. 

This however is not right; because in the scale of compara- 
tive authoritativeness, the place of ‘Practice of Good Men ^ is 
below that of ; so that when there is conflict ]>etween the 

two the ‘Practice’ has to go to the wall. 

In t*unnection with this subject one important consideration 
has been urged. Apmtamha has clearly asserted that certain acts 
are not permitted in one part of the <*ountry, while they are quite 
permissible in another. This leads to the conclusion that such 
‘Practices’ would be not aijifuJ, only for those persons whose fore- 
fathers have been used to them; and yet they would be avoided by 
other people. This explanation also cannot be very helpful; 
because Gaofoota bas declared that “ All Practices contrary to the 
Scriptures are un authoritative.” It might he argued that the 
‘Scriptures’ meant here are the Tedajt^ uot the Si/ivtia, But this 
is not (‘orrect; because the term ‘Scripture’ includes the Veda as 
well as the It is impossible for us, therefore, to accept 

the authoritative character of such Practices as are contrary to 
fte Smrfi-laic laid dowm by Manu and others. (Tantraviirtika^) 

It is interesting to note that the several interpretations of 
Sutras 3 — 7, propounded l>y Ktrtnorihi, have not been noticed by 
Prahhahara. 

(F) Exact Signification of Certain Words. 

It has been established that the Veda and the Fmrti (and also 
the Practices of Good according to Kunut^rila) are the 

F. 30 
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auihcritative means of knowing Dhftnim. Under Siitras 1.3. 8-9, 
Taimiiii lias taktn up the subject of the right comprehension of 
the rorrec‘t meaning of the texts that constitute the ‘Teda* and 
the Smrti*. This question arises because there is an element of 
uncertainty in regard to the exact signification of certain words 
which are used in one sense among one set of people end in an 
entirely different sense among others. 

The words sele<*ted for discussion under this head are th? 
following: — (1) ‘IVm’ — used in the sense of Barley-corn among 
some people, and in that of Long pepper among others. 
<2) ^TnrTiha " — stands for the Hog among some people, and for the 
Black Bird among others. (3) ‘Tefma^ is used by some people for 
the Banjulo’-creeper^ and by others for the Black-berry, (Hhaharay 
Trs-, p. 100.) 

The question is that when words like these occur in the Veda 
or in the Smrti, in which sense are they to be understood. 

The Prima Facie View is that — ‘Since both the meanings are 
found to be signified by the word, the acceptance of the one or the 
other is a matter of option. 

The Established View is that — that meaning is to he regarded 
a$ more authoritative in tchich the word is used hy persons who 
take their stand on the fieri pfnres, because if is more reliable than 
the other, <Su- 1.3.8). 

flhahetra (Trs., p. 101) has found indications among Vedic 
texts themselyes, lending support to one or the other of the two 
nieanings attributed to the words. !For instance, (1) in regard to 
the word Foea, he finds support for its denoting the Barley-corn 
in the Vedic text which speaks of the ^Yava-planV as ‘flourishing 
while oth^ plants whither away’, — which description is appli- 
cable to the Barley-corn, not to the Long-pepper, (2) Similarly in 
legwrd to the *Varaha\ the sense of Hog is supported hy the 
Vedie text which speaks of ‘ cows running after the Varaha ’ 
{Shtt^etpaidus Br. 4.4.3.19), and it is the Hog not the Black Bird 
that is pursued by Cows. (3) In regard to the word ^Vetma\ the 
maaa of Bahjula-creeper is supported by the Vedic text which 
speaks of the Vetasa as ‘water-bom’, which epithet can apply to 
the BssHinla-creeper, not to the Black-Berry. 

Kamarila demurs to the above interpretation of fiutras 8-9; 
pp the following grounds — (T-V., p. 207). In the case of all the 
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three words cited by the Bhmya^ the sigrnifLcations that have beea 
sought to be supported by meaus of scriptural texts are such as 
are already accepted to be the most authoritative, even according 
to common usage. In fact, in no country in the world is the word 
*Yavd* used, in common usage, in the sense of Lontj^pcppcr; nor 
is the word ^Vffasa* anywhere actually used in the sense of the 
Blach-herry^ or the word ^Yardha^ in the sense of Black Bird. It 
is not right therefore to base our discussion upon these words. 
Then again, as for determining the correct significations of words 
the SQtra$ under I. 4 have laid down several guiding principles. 

The present Sutras 8 and 9 should therefore he explained 
somewhat differently as follows: — The question arises — ^when we 
find that there is difference in the usages of the and the 

‘JZ/rc/ic/i/i/r, — are both equally authoritative!*' Or is one more 
authoritative than the other? The Primn Facie Yiexr is that in 
regard to visible things — and even in relation to Dharma — ^the 
authority of the ‘Arya’ usage and that of the ^MlecTichhfd usage 
are equal. — ^The Established Conclusion is that tehat is supported 
hy the Scriptures is more authoritative (Su. 9); so that the usage 
of the Arya is more authoritative than that of the Mlechchha. In 
fact, the inhabitants of Arydvarta take their stand upon the Scrip- 
tures; hence their notions alone (‘an have any authority in 
matters of such significations of words as appertain to Dkarma 
and its accessories; and even among those people themselves, we 
should accept that sense in which the word is used by one who is 
more learned in and more conversant with the Scriptures, in pre- 
ference to those sanctioned by tbe usage of people less learned in 
them. (Tantra. Va. Trs., p. 209.) 

(Gt) Conflict Between Shrti and Usage. 

Kvmdrila has put forward a third interj) rotation of these same 
Sutras 8 and 9; by which they are made to deal with cases of 
conflict between Smrti and Usage. The Prima Facie View is 
that — inasmuch as both have their basis in the Veda, the contest 
between them is equal. (Su. 9). • Just as the authority of the 
Smrti rests upon the fact of its being based upon the Veda, so too 
does that of Usage; hence there can be no difference between the 
two in point of authority We may even go further and assert that 
Usage is more authoritative than Smrti; because its effects, in the 
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ishape of action, are more easily i)erceptible — ^Tlie Eatahlished 
Convliuion is as follows: — ^mrfi is more authoritative than 
Usage, because it is based directly upon ibe Teda; it leads directly 
to the inferem^e of its coiroborative Tedie-text; while in the case 
of Untiye^ the first necessary inference is that of the corroborative 
; and it is in support of this inferred i^mrti text that the 
coiroborative Vedir text is inferred; so that the support of the 
Vedti for Z^sa/je is one step further removed than that in support 
of the Smrti itself. Then again, the ^mrfi has been compiled by 
persons well-known as steeped in Vedic lore, which fact lends 
strength to their work. In the ease of ZJ^age on the other hand, 
its exact source is always indefinite and unascertainable ; which 
fact w’eakens its authority. KTaiitravartika — Trs., pp. 20S — 212.) 

There is yet another interpretation of Sutras 8 and 9 by 
K V miiTi la — ( Tan fra varfi ka — ^Trs. , p . 212. ) 

There are certain words which are found to signify one thing 
in the Tedic texts, and another thing in common parlance. 
Bnch words are (a) *irivrT — in the Teda it is found to convey the 
idea of nine^ while in common parlance it stands for three-fold; — 
(6) — in the Teda, denotes cooked lUce^ while in common 

parlance it denotes the Saucer ; — (e) *Ashva-htila* — ^in the Veda, 
stands for Reed, while in common parlance, it stands for Horse- 
hair, The question is — In every one of such cases, which is the 
meaning that should be regarded as authoritative and right? — 
The Prima Facie View is that — In as much as the two denotar- 
tions are different, and as both are equally well-apprehended, the two 
significations should be regarded as equally right and hence to be 
treated as optional alternatives; — ^the sentence containing these 
words may be construed to convej- either the one or the other of the 
two ideas; — Or, in reality, as common parlance always comes to 
one’s knowledge long before the reading of the Teda, the former 
should be regarded as having superior authority.” — ^The Estah- 
Ushed Conclusion however is that that signification of the word 
which is based upon the Scriptures is decidedly the more authori- 
tative of the two; specially in the sphere of Dharma, {Tcmtra. 
Va. Trs., pp. 212— 21t>.) 

(H) Wonns CranENT Amox:j Mlechchhas. 

We find certain words — used even in the Teda, — regarding 
the exact signification of which we find no guidance in the scrip- 
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turess; nor ure tliey found to be current among the Arya$^ in 
Arifavarta : they are found to be current among Mlechehhi^^ 
Foreigners. Sueb cases cannot be dealt with according to the 
conclusion arrived at in Sii. 9, as there is no ‘usage’ of the Ariiu 
available here. 

*Pika^, ^Nema'^ *Sata^ ^ *Tamarasa^ are the words cited in 
Bhfisya (Trs., p, 103) in this connection. In regard to these, there 
arises the question — Of these words, are we to deduce their mean- 
ing from their Etymology, etc., with the help of Grammar and 
Lexicons? Ur shoiild we accept that as their meaning in w'hich 
stnse they are u^ed among Mlevlirlilnu)^ The jtrcorid 

qiitstiiin to ])e considered is — Is greater authority to he attached to 
tile meaning deduced from the Etymology of the word or to that 
indicated by tti^age among MlechchJuu? (Tantrava. Trs., j). 217). 

The Frima Fade View on these questions is as follows: — 
“■ What has so far been established as authoritative and reliable is 
the ffsufje of the ^ShisUi\ the cultured people-^ hence in the case 
of the words cited, we should deduce some sort of meaning from 
their Etymology; and no reliance should he placed upon the 
meaning attached to them in the umat/e of uncultured people, who 
are not careful in the use of wi>rds. {Bhd^ya). And it follows 
from this that the meaning deduced from the Etymology of the 
word is to be accepted as more authoritative than that indicated 
]>y Mlechcliha-usage ; specially because even though this would be 
a newly-assumed signification, yet, as being based upon Scriptures 
(Grammatical), it must be held to be more authoritative and 
reliable. Further, in the first place, it may be possible to hunt- 
up itself in the vast land of Aryaearta, which is a 

well-defintd tract. The recourse to Etymology and the Commen- 
taries and Lexicons would prove the usefulness of these works, 
which would not be very useful in connection with words whose 
meaning is already known directly through inage itself. Lastly, 
as Mlechchhas may not have any regard for Dharma, it is not 
unlikely that they may have purposely distorted the meanings of 
words. From all this the conclusion is that the words current in 
a certain sense among Mlechchhas, w’hen used in the Veda or 
among Aryas^ should not be taken in the sense attached to them 
in Mlechchha-usage, — ^their meaning should he deduced from 
their Etymology."' 
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The EitahV^hed Conchtidon on this question is as follows: — 
The meaning that hag been imparted to a icord^ even by the 
Mlerhrhha — would he duly comprehended and should he regarded 
as sanctioned by the authority of the Teda; as it is not incongru^ 
ous. (Su- 10). That is, the meaning that has been imparted to 
a word, — even by unt^ultured people, — ^though not known among 
cultured people, — would be comprehended, and it would not be 
right to reject what has been comprehended and which is not 
incompatible with any authority. Due authority may not attach 
to Mlechchha-usage in matters relating to Dharmp and other 
supersensuous things; but there are certain common things in 
regard to which the Mlechchhas are more expert and reliable than 
the Aryas: — such things for instance, as the rearing and catching 
of birds. As regards the Lexicons and Commentaries, these will 
still have their use in the determining of the meaning of such 
words as are ncit known or understood even among Mlechchhas. 
Lastly, if the meanings of words are to be deduced from their 
Etymology, then there would be no certainty or definiteness attach- 
ing to their signification. The right conclusion is that in such 
cases, the usage of the Mlechchhas should be accepted ; so that the 
word ^pika^ should be taken to mean the CuclwOy — ^the word 
^nema^ should be understcKid to mean half, — the word ^sata* in the 
sense of the round-topped wooden-ressel with a hundred holes , — 
and the word *tanuirasn* in the sense of Lotus; such being the 
usage among the Mlechchhas — (Bhdsya^ pp. 103-104.) 

While it is true that Arya^vsage is more authoritative and 
reliable than Mlechvhha^usage^ this does not mean that the latter 
is to be rejected even in cases where the former is not available at 
all. (Tantra-Va. Trs., p. 221.). Then again, Arya-usage is to be 
regarded as more reliable only in matters relating directly to 
Dharma; not necessarily in regard to worldly matters, such as 
Agriculture and the like; where all Established Usage is equally 
reliable. It is only in the case of words where we fail to find any 
usage at all — either among Aryas or among Mlechchhas , — that we 
would be compelled to have recourse to the assuming of their 
WMVLmgB through Etymological Explanations provided by the 
Xirmtta and other works. Though such assumptions would be 
diverse and confused, yet they have to be accepted under certain 
cdieuinstanees. (Tantravdrtika^ Trs., p. 222.) 
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(I) ArXITORlTY OF KALPA-SrTRAS, 

Sutras 1 — rS. 11 — 14 conBider the authoritative character of the 
body of >mrti~ru?eH known under the name of *Kaipa-~Sufra.^ A 
distinction is made between these and in general which have 

been dealt with l>efore, on the ground that while the Kalpa^^vtras 
formulate the rules of Sacrificial Pnjcedure exactly as laid down 
in the Vedic texts still available, the Siurth in general are com- 
pilations based presumably upon Vedic texts, many of which are 
not now traceable, and whose existence can only be inferred, (See 
above). For tliis reason, the authority of the Kal pa-Svtras can- 
not be made to depend entirely upon the arguments adduced in 
support of the autliority of Smrtis in general. And yet the pre- 
sent disc*ussion is necessary because even though the Kalpa^^iitras 
contain nothing that cannot he found in the Vedic texts, yet as 
eompilaiions, they are the work of human authors, and to this 
extent, their reliability is open to doubt. 

Kumdrila has explained the term ‘ KaJpa * in this connection 
as standing for ‘ the method and procedure of sacrifices in the form 
of definite regulations and treatises where these Rules are set 
forth in detail.’ (Tantra-Td. Trs., p. 224.) 

KitmdriJa has evidently drawn a distinction between * KaJpa * 
and ‘Kalpa-Sdtra^ ; as under ‘KaJpa’ — ^whieh contain the bare 
statement of the Rules, without any explanations and embellish- 
ments — he names as compilers, Baudhdyana, Vardha and Mash^aha; 
while as authors of the ‘Sutras’^ he names Ashraldyana^ Vaijardpi^ 
Dnd^ydyaiii^ Ldtlya and Kdfyayana. The Bha^ya (Trs., p. 105) 
has mentioned the name of Masliaka, Hastika and KaurjAinya, 

Kumarila justifies the separate treatment of Kalpa^Sutras on 
the following grounds: — Under the discussion on Smrtu in 
general, the chief argument against their authority lay in the fact 
of the Swrtig not being based upon the Veda; and this could not 
be urged against the KalpfuSufras^ because the Vedic texts in 
support of these are directly available. For this reason they 
could not be dealt with along with Smrtis in general. Then 
again, under the present Topic we are not going to discuss the 
•authoritative character of the KaJpa^Sutra; because there can be 
BO doubt on that point ; all that we proceed to consider is — ^Is the 
aartbority of the Kalpa-^dtrag independent and self-sufficient, like 
that of the Veda— or do they also derive their authority from the 
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Veda? As a matter of fact, as regards this question, tlie STnrtii 
in general also may be included in the present Topic, just as the 
KaJpa-Silti-as may be taken as included under tbe previous Topic 
dealing with Start in general. {Tanfravu. Trs., p. 225.) 

The Prima Facie View in regard to the Kalpn^^ virus is thal 
they are as independent and self-su£5cient in their authority ai 
the Veda itself; and when they declare all days fit for the per- 
formance of Darsha-Sacrifice [while the T eda has declared the 
Moonless Day alone as fit for it], it should he permissible to per- 
form the sacrifice on all days, — -The Estahh'shed Conclvsioa how- 
ever is that, in view of the fact that the Knlpa-Syfras only repeat 
in more intelligible language what is found to have been already 
mentioned in the Vedic texts still available, there can be no doubt 
regarding tbeir authority and reliability; but at the same time, 
that authority and reliability cannot Ve self-sufficient; as sii » 
authority can belong only to such Scriptures as are independeit 
of human authorship, which the Tedas alone are^ and the Kalpa- 
Sutras are oaf. Says Prahhaknm (BrhutJ MS., p. SSh.) : * It is 

not possible that what proceeds from a human source should 
be self-sufficient in its authority, and it is well-known that the 
Kalpa^Siitra is the work of human authors.’ 

Kuinarila has offered several other interpretations of these 
four Sutras 1 . 3.11 — ^ 14 - (a) Under tie first of these, he has in- 

cluded tie Smrti in general also under this Topic — as we have 
pointed out above, — and has come to the comprehensive conclusion 
that Xo Smrti is self-sufficient in its authority — ieither the Kalp^ 
Sutras nor the Smrtis so-called, (b) Under another inter- 
pretation, he takes the Topic as referring to the Veddftgas — ^the 
Subsidiary Sciences — ^hiksu, Kalpa^ Vyukarana^ Nirukla^, Ch-. 
handas and Jyauti^i, (c) Under yet another interpretation, the^ 
Topic is taken as referring to the 80-<^alled ‘Swrtis^ of the Buddha 
and others. He thus includes under these four Sutras 1 . 3 . 11 — 14 , 
imtt questions — ( 1 ) Are the Kalita^Sutras self-sufficient in their 
•nth^nty? — ( 2 ) Are the halpa-^Sutras and other STartis so self- 
snfficiaBt?— ( 3 ) Are the Subsidiary Sciences so self-sufficient? — 
(4) Are the Buddhist and other heterodox Sm/rtis so self-sufficient? 

With the <l) we have already dealt above. 

As regai^B ( 2 ) and ( 3 ) — ^the Prima Fade Y'iew is that real 
sielf-fiwfieieni authority cannot be denied to them; because the^ 
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have been universally ar(*epte<l as — *Sc*riptnre 

dealing with Uharina’; which name inclinles Swrfis 

ftmZ T efJ/iitffas. As a matter of fact alsi). in>tliiiirr that is tauj^lit 
in these is contrary to or repii^rnant 1o any Vtflic texts. These 
should therefore be re|?ar<led either as TeJn itself or equal t** Yeda 
in authority. They are as eternal also as the Veda; as we cannot 
trace them to any hecyiniiin*? in tiin**. The conc-lusion therefore 
must be that all these have an authority that is independent and 
self-sufficient, and they do not rtand in rc-ed of the '•'U]>port and 
intercession of the Veda. {Tanita-^Tr^. Trs., pp. 229 — 2i^l.) The 
Exfahli/tJterJ Cnnchmion on this Topic (as set forth in T ant tff-Y t'i . 
Trs., pp. 237 et. seq.J is as follows: — ^In the case of all ymt-tis ami 
^vltsidiary Sciences ^ — in as much as we have distinct knowledge 
1 their authors, they cannot he accepted as independent and self- 
'*»jpient ^Scriptures’ hearincr upon Dharma, The Wnlsf/a <Trs., 
-h-106) has advanced aarainst the Kalpa-faltta^ the fact that there 
xS*'no ‘accentuation’ in it and hrnre it cannot he treated on the 
same footinsr as the Veda. Kmndrila (Tantra--Td,, p. 239) takes 
exception to this argrument; he remarks — ^This argument would 
apply also to the case of the Mantras that are quoted in extemo in 
the Kalpas; as also to the ChhanfJaqifa-Brdhmatja texts prescribed 
in the Grhya-T^iifras , — which latter also woxild have to be denied 
real scriptural authority; because the ei«^ht Brahman as with 
their esoteric Explanations, which arc studied hy the Samavedis^ 
have got no definite accentuation and (according to the Bhasifa) 
this absence of ac|H*ntuation would deprive tbem of their ‘Vedic’ 
character. The only sound argument, according to Kam/trila^ 
against the self-sufficient authority of the Kal pa Sutras^ 

(and the Snhxidiartf Sriences^ lies in the absence, in tbem, of the 
self-evident Eternal if p and independence of ha man acfenrif — which 
are found pre-eminently in the Veda alone. iTantrn-Yd^ Trs., 
p. 239.) 

Kunuirila proceeds to point out (p. 240) that though accord- 
ing to Katyayana’s declaration — ‘The Injunction, the Enjoined, 
the Argumentation -of the Mlmaiuxa. all constitute the Veda’ 
though the name Veda becomes applicable to the Mtmamsti, yet 
this has never been treated as Veda proper. Similar should be the 
case with the works under c*onsideration . Fnder Su. 14 {Tantra^ 
Va- Trs., pp. 242-243) Kunuirila ha^ also tdted an instance where 
what is stated in the KaJpa^Siitrax^ etc., is in conflict with the 
Ve^ 

P. 31 
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remains tlie fourth question ineliuled under the Topic, 
liy which Kuwtlrihi <sce above) has taken the Sutras 11 — 14 as 
bearing upon the authority of the So-called Stnrfi of the Buddha 
and others. 

The l*rima Fariv Tl^tr on this question has been stated thus 
<in the TituitturnHiLn Trs., p. 2^12): — “Even though the teach- 
ings of Buddha and others may not be regular Smrti, yet it can- 
not be denied tliat they embody the ‘St^ripture of Action ‘Moral 
C*ode\ ^Pra,iff.fffjii7trisfta* (Sfi. Hi; and in this character, these also 
may be re warded as ^Vnht\ These scriptures also may be proved 
to be eternal by means of those same arguments that have been 
used to pr*>vc the Eternality of the itself; hence like the 

Yeda, these also are self-sufficient in their authority. Again, 
being, like the Veda, not the work of a human author, they are 
free from all the difects due to that origin. Though it bears the 
name of ‘ihiddha* and other persons, liiat only shows that these 
persons have e.ipauinlet] the teachings, which themselves are 
Eternal; — just as has been argued in regard to the names, 
^Kathahi' and others found in the Yeda. In fact, all the argu- 
ments that have been advanced in support of the self-sufficient 
authority of the Veda can be put forward in favour of the 
Buddhist and other Scriptures also.” 

The Estahlished ConcluHon as contained in the Sutras is as 
follows : (Taut . , Trs. , pp . 232 — 237 ,» : — 

lly asserting the Eternality of his Scriptures, the Bnddhist 
would go directly agaiust his main thesis that all things are in a 
prrffetiial Jhi.r and there is nothing that is lasting. Thus being 
depiived of Ktvrnaht these teachings must he dependent upon 
the trustworthy character of the Teachers themselves; and the 
wold of any person cannot have independent authority in regard 
to matters relating to JViarwa. The reason for this lies in ^as~ 
annipama" <Sfi. 12) — ?.c., in the fact of their declaration that* all' 
things are cvanes4*ent : — or because they are full of incorrect words 
and expressions, 

(J ) Extent and Sphere of the Autitohity of Customs. 

Sutras 1 . 3 . 15 — 23 Holahadhiharana, 

Kttmarila has established the authority of Custom and Usage: — 

Practices of Good Men, under Sutra 1.3.7 (See above) — hx 
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a yeiifTul way. Tlie qiiestion luisi**! and dt*alt with under Su- 
15 — i’n, ill iv^urd to the extent and .•-iiliere of the authority of 
Custuiiis. 

« 

A< a matter of fact, it hu.s ]»een fiuiiid that there are eertaiii 
eurtniii'; niat aie oh^t•rve«l h,v ‘ hhi.'^tei iier>’ ; thore an* ‘«th» vr> that are 
Ifeeuliar to the ‘Southerners^ auii so forth. The quedion is — ^is 
the authority of these Customs liiiiittMl and loeal, restrieted to defi- 
nite localities — or is it trnIrermJ, like that of the Veda!-' The idea 
uiiderlyinjf this discussion i.s that tliest* Customs — if at all authori- 
tative, in hciwsoever a limited niaiiuer, — must owe that authority 
ultimately to Vtdie texts; — it is argued theretore that it Custfuns 
have ouly hK*al authority, then tlie Vedie texts upt»n which they 
may be based should also have only limited authority, and thus 
the ver>’ keystone of the a position — the iHiirfraal 

authority of the Yeda — ^l)eeomes shaken. The EstahliAhcd Concht- 
sion on this question is as ftdlows : — The Yedic Injunctions assum- 
ed in support of these Customs cannot he qualified hy any speci- 
fi<*ations (d time and place; firstly because the specifications 
generally spoken of are in suc*h tenus as ‘among Etofterners^ 
‘am4)ng SoNthetnera^ and so forth; and these terms are purely 
relative; so that what is ‘Eastern’ for one man may be ‘Western' 
for another, — and sei-ondly because the Customs in question are not 
hmnd to be <»bsei*ved by all men of any limited area; nor are they 
found to be not observed by all persons of other areas. Says 
Prahhuhnra {BrhafT. MS., p. S4) : — 

“There being no fixity attaching io any specification, no 
limitation is possible. That there is no fixity is proved by the 
fact (1) that the Injunction (assumed in the Yeda) cannot impose 
an 3 ' such restriction, as all that an Injunction can dt> is to lay down 
that a certain. act jthould be done, — and (2) that the names of the 
Customs themselves, ^HoliihP and the rest, cannot indicate any 
sueii restriction, as all that the^’ indicate is a certain Act : — ^and 
that (3) there is nothing else that could specif j" any place or 
time." 

Kitmtlcila (laafNivartiha^ Trs,, p. 244) has taken these Sutras 
as bearing upon the question of localised or unieerml authority of 
the Grhi/asntras and such SwrfiSafras as those of Gautama, and 
the like- As a maiter of fact, we find that ])earing the Itihasas and 
Puranas and the Smrti of Manu^ all other Smrti-icorks , — such as 
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those of Gautaina^ Vfn^hhtlui, ShcLfMia-Likliata, Hdrita^ 
Apantamha, Bamlliayana and olLera — as also tlie Sutras oil Gfhya, 
— are studied and followed exclusively by only certain sec- 
tions of BralmianaSa and eacb of tbem Las its scope restricted to 
one particular Yeda. For instance, the Sutras of Gaiitunna and 
(rohhila are followed ly tiie Chlmiidotjya edin) Braiimana 

only; tkose of VtuhUtha^ by tke Bgvedina only; tkose of ShankJia 
and Lihhiia^ bj’ the Viijamnvyin^i tkose of Aijuatamha and 
Bumllidyana, by tke Kr.pttuYa}urv<^dins. Tkus tke fact of tke 
scope of tkese being limited aJfords matter for reflection; 

tke question being — Is eack of tkese Swyti-Sutras autkoritative 
only for tke particular sect mentioned above? Or are all of'tkem 
equally autkoritative for all men? 

Tke Prima Facie View is as follows: — “Tkese Sutras are, as 
a matter of fact, studied only by tke said particular sects of 
Brakmanas; kence tkeir autkority also must be restricted to tkose 
sects only.^* 

Tke Established Conclztsioih is tkat, on account of the univer- 
sal character of the Injunctions, the Smrti-^Sutras must he uni- 
'versal (Su. 16) ; tkat is, tkey must be autkoritative for all men wko 
may be capable of performing tke duties laid down in tkem; and 
as a matter of fact, capacity to perform tkese duties belong to tke 
people of all castes and customs inkabiting tke w’kole country of 
Aryavarta, except tke blind and suck incapaciated persons wko 
are excluded. “Wkenever an act is meant to be restricted in any 
way, suck restriction is clearly mentioned — as, for instance, tke 
Rajasuya sacrifice kas been distinctly enjoined for tke ‘Baja*’ 
(K§attriya) only. 


(K) ‘ Gkammatical Sm^ti ’ 

Works dealing witk Grammar also kave been classed as 
^Smrti.^ Tke use and autkority of tkese, as being upon Dharma, 
have been described under Sutras l.tJ.24 — ^29. 

PrabhuJcara kas raised an obj^ection against tke introduction 
of this Topic. He says — “Wkat kas tke autkoritative or un- 
autkoritative character of tke Grammatical Buies got to do witk 
tke autkority of tke Yeda, which is tke subject witk wkiek we are 
concerned? Even if tke incorrect or corrupt forms of words- — like 
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^gavV and the like — ^were really expressive and eternal, in what 
manner would tliat ahect the Yedic Injiinctioii 

The ans^ver to this that V rahhakara himself supplies is that, 
if there were no restrictions and reg:ulations regarding the exact 
form in which words are denotative of things, then the compre- 
hension of the Yedic texts would remain vague and indefinite and 
there would be no certainty regarding a certain word being really 
expressive of a certain thing; and this vagueness and uncertainty 
would shake the authority and reliabilitj" of the Yeda itself. The 
Buies of Grammar help us to determine in what form the word 
really expresses its meaning; and thus it helps us to obtain a 
definite and correct idea of the meaning of Yedic Texts. {Brluitly 
MS., p. 34.) 

The question of this Topic, as propounded in the BhtUya 
(Trs., p. 112) is — ^Are, or are not, the corrupt vernacular forms of 
the word (Cow) — such as *go7ji\ ^gopotalikiV — areally 

expressive of the animal with the dewlap the Cow), — ^in the 

same manner in which the correct (Sanskrit) form ^gauh* is? 
That is, is it only the one Sanskrit word, which has behind its 
use an unbroken tradition, that is rightly expressive of the animal, 
and all the rest are mere corrupt forms of it? Or are these also 
equally eternal and expressive? 

The Frima Facie View is as follows: — ^‘They are all equally 
eternal and expressive. As a matter of fact, we find that the cor- 
rupt words also bring about the Cognition of the thing denoted, 
exactly in the same manner as the correct Sanskrit word. This 
shows that even a hundred years back, the expressive relationship 
between these words and the thing denoted was there; and so on 
and on ; and this establishes their beginningless (eternal) 
character. Nor do we know of any creator or originator of this 
relation between the corrupt word and its denotation. From this 
it follows that all the words — the original Sanskrit as well as the 
corrupt Vernacular — are correct, — ^people should use them; 
because they all serve the puipose of expressing the meaning; and 
they are to be treated as synonsnnous, in the same manner as the 
synonymous Sanskrit words — ^hasta\ ^kara\ ^panii* and the rest. 
In fact, all words are used for the definite purpose of expressing 
their meaning. Nor is there any Veddc Injunction regarding the 
use of words (Su. 24), — such as only the correct Sanskrit word 
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slioulcl l;e used, and not the corrupt Vernacular word/' — (Wid.si/a, 
Trs. pp. 112-113.) 

The Tanirax'dtiika sets forth the Priina Fade Yioxc hi a very 
elaborate form, covering full forty pages — (Trs., pp. 259 — ^299.) 

The main points made in this elaborate presentation ari» the 
following: — (1) ^GdvV and such other Vernacular corriipiions are 
as expressive as the Sanskrit word ^Gaulp \ — (2) the <‘orrupt forms 
are as correct as the original Sanskrit; — (3) the Vernacular form 
is not a cormpfion at all; it is as peceptible by the Ear as any 
correct word; — (4) they are all — ^the original Sanskrit and the 
Vernacular — equally eternal; it is not possible to trace any begin- 
ning in time for either (5) no transcendental result (*.au follow 
from the use of the so-called Sanskrit form ; as the use of this also 
serves the only purpose of expressing the meaning; speidally 
because such use does not form the subject of Vedic Injunction; — 
(6) Grammar cannot be regarded as a ‘sh(lisfra\ ‘Scripture’ ; be- 
cause works on the subj’ect are not found to bear the form of the 
Veda; in fact, the explanations provided by the Science of Gram- 
mar do not differ in any way from the ordinary explanation of 
vernacular words; — (7) The Science of Grammar cannot derive its 
authority from the Veda; as it does not treat of Action^ which 
alone forms the subject-matter of the Veda proper (8) Grammar 
cannot be regarded as an integral part of the Veda; as it is not 
found to serve any useful purpose in matters relating to Dhanna ; 
specially in the matter of expressing their meanings, the words of 
the Veda do not stand in need of the Rules of Grammar; — (9) the 
ordinary usage of words cannot be based upon Grammar; as 
Grammar itself proceeds entirely on the basis of Usage itself. 
(TantTa-Vd., Trs-, p, 398.) 

There are some portions of this elaborate presentation of the 
Prima Facie View in the Tantraviirfika which are specdally 
interesting- 

It takes up verbatim a number of Vedic texts which sui>port 
the idea of Grammar being the means of accomplishing Dharma, 
(1) The first text quoted is the one where it has been declared that 
— ‘A single word, correctly used, becomes the means of fulfilling 
all desires in Heaven and on Earth.’ — ^But in reality this is a 
praise of Vedic Study, and has no bearing upon the Science of 
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Grammar. (2) The second text quoted is that where it is said that 
‘ the Brahmana should not behave like the Mlechcliha’, — ^where 
‘behaving like the Mlechchha* has been taken to stand for ‘ the 
using of corrupt forms of words.’ But this text only prohibits 
the distorting of the traditional reading of the Vedic text. (S) The 
third text quoted is that — ‘ If one performing the Agniliotra 
happens to utter an Apaahahda, he shall perform the Saraavati’- 
losiiy in expiation of this’, — where ^ a push ah da ’ has been taken 
to mean ‘ corrupt or wrong word.’ But this lays down the Expia- 
tory Eite only as to be performed by one who happens to tell a 
nr distort a Yedic te.rt^ or to pronounce a word of foreign origin^ 
and it has nothing to do with the uttering of words not sanctioned 
by the comparatively modern rules of Grammar.” {TanfraA^ a. 
Trs., 269-270.) 


“The greatest authorities on the Science of Grammar are 
found to have made use of ungrammatical words and expressions; 
even in the works of Pfinini, Katyayana. and Patanjali^ we meet 
with many ungrammatical expressions. For instance, — (a) we 
have the Svtra (Panini 1.4.30 ) — ^Janiharvth prahrfiJd; where we 
find two grammatical mistakes : — (1) the term ^jani^ stands for the 
root (to produce); and it is in connection with the ^karta* 

(creator) of this root that the Sutra evidently prescribes the use 
of the Ablative Ending; which is absurd; as the said ending can 
be attached to the term — not to the creator of it. (2) The second 
mistake in this Sutra is that the compound \7anikartu7y itself is 
ungrammatical; as it is a direct infringement of Panini’s Sutra 
2. 2*. 15, which lays down that there can be no compounding with 
nouns ending in ‘trcJd and Uika' affixes; and here w’e have the com- 
pounding of the term *karty which contains the ‘trch^ affix. In 
Kiltyayana's Y art ika also, we meet w’ith the reaience 

where the compound is ungrammatical, — 
being an infringement of Panini’s Sutra 2.2.15; as the term 
^Yachaka^ ends in the ^aka’^ affix and as such is uncompoundable 
under llic said Sutra, In Patanjali’s BliCisya also, we meet with 
the expression which is an compound con- 

taining wdthin itself a IJvcindva compound; the whole compound 
being expounded as 

absolutely necessary to delete 
in the former compound the Nominative Termination in *avih\ 
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in accordance witli Panini’s Sii. 2.4.71; but this lias not been 
clone. The correct form of tbe expression would be 

‘‘As regards tbe uses of tbe Science of Grammar, tbe Malui- 
hhfisya bas described several uses, tbe chief of wbicb are 
^rnwr — ^^ 5 — These have been tlms explained: — (a)* 
Preservation, of tbe Yeda. It is argued that tbe text of tbe Yeda 
is preserved, guarded, against corruption, by tbe laws of Gram- 
mar. — As a matter of fact however, what really preserves tbe 
Yedic texts is tbe work of tbe teachers and their pupils. ‘The 
Yedic texts or their order of sequence have nothing to gain from 
Grammar; they have been preserved from corruption so far by tbe 
care and devotion and tbe strict discipline under which it is read 
and studied, (b) Tbe second use ascribed to Grammar is Uha^ 
‘Conjectural Modification’ ; — for example, there is a Mantra used in 
offering, which contains tbe name of tbe substance offered — 
corn for instance; when the same Mantra comes to be used in con- 
nection with an offering, where tbe substance offered is Nlvara^ 
caruy — ^not Vrihi — ^tben tbe relevant word in the Mantra ‘is modi- 
fied’, changed; {vide Mimamsa-Su. 9.3.1-2). It bas been argued 
by tbe Grammarian that tbe exact form of this ‘modification’ can 
be determined only with tbe help of Grammar. As a matter of 
fact however, tbe lules of Grammar do not help in this matter 
at all; tbe exact form of tbe modification is determined bv other 
means, through tbe Yeda itself. In fact tbe rules of Grammar, 
having been made by men, can never have an authority in matters 
relating to Dharma in general, and to tbe Veda text in particular, 
(c) The third use ascribed to Grammar is ^agama^ ‘scripture’ ; and 
what is meant is that Grammar has been included under ‘scrip- 
tures’, where tbe ‘Scripture’ bas been defined as including tbe 
‘Six Subsidiaries’ and Grammar is one of these Six. In reality, 
however. Grammar bas no claim to be regarded as one of tbe ‘Six 
Subsidiary Sciences’; and when tbe ‘Scriptures’ are described as 
containing ‘the Six Subsidiaries’, what are meant are the 
Mems of Interpretation, consisting of (1) Shruti (Direct Asser- 
tion), (2) JAhga (Indicative Word), (3) Vahya (Syntactican Con- 
nection), (4) Praharana (Context), (5) Sthdna (Order of Sequence' 
and (6) SamtlJK^hyft (Name), and not Kalpa Vind. the rest. 

Tbe Yedic Injunction which enjbins tbe study of tbe ‘Six Subsi- 
diaries’ distinctly asserts that such study does not bring about 
any Pesults; hence the assertion in the Mahdhhdfya that ‘ the 
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knowledge of Grammar is Dharma'* • or the assertion of Ktiiyayana 
that Hhe using of words in accordance with the Rules of Grammar 
brings prosperity' — cannot but be rejected as being contrary to 
the said Vedic Injunction, (d) The Fourth use attributed to 
Grammar is mentioned as ^LagJm^ \ which means that Grammar 
helps to simplify the process of differentiating the correct from 
the incorrect forms of words. This claim is entirely unfounded; 
as a matter of fact all that Grammatical works do is to point out 
the forms of words that are already known, — and they do this by 
means of an endlessly complicated process of queer roots and 
affixes and terminations. And yet there are very few students 
who can rightly apply all this elaborate process to words when 
actually using them. Thus instead of ^simplifying', Grammar 
tends only to confound and complicate the use of words, (e) IThe 
fifth use claimed for Grammar is spoken of as ‘Asande}ia\ which 
is taken to mean that Grammar helps in removing doubts relating 
to the exact meaning of Vedic texts. This claim also is not well 
founded; because Grammar does not in any way help ns to ascer- 
tain the meaning of words or sentences; in fact it deals merely 
with the verbal form of words and has no bearing on their exact 
signification. 

*‘The Mahdhhdsya has quoted a number of Vedio texts which, 
it explains, indicate the usefulness of Grammar. But every one 
of them is capable of other and more rational explanations. 
For instance, the Vedic text speaks of 'the fotir kinds of speech, 
which alone are used by learned Brahmanas', and this has been 
taken as referring to the four kinds of words — Nouns ^ 

'Prefixes and Nipdt^; and it has been argued that the right 
knowledge of these can be obtained only through Grammar. As 
a matter of fact however the 'four kinds of speech' stands for the 
four forms, or stages of speech — Para, Paj^ltyanfi^ Madhymnd and 
Yaikharl, 

"Thus then. Grammar is found to consist in random and 
contradictory statements, and to be devoid of any basis in the 
Veda; and as such it is entirely useless. 

"Grammar thus being found to be useless, there can be no 
point in regulating otit usage of words according to the rules of 
Grammar. Hence the conclusion is that all the wordor the 
original Sanskrit as well as the corrupt Vernacular — can equally 

F, 39 
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express things and ideas and hence one or the other may be used 
optionally/' 

In answer to the aboTe Prima Fade View the Estahlished Con- 
clusion is as follows, as embodied in Sutras 25 — ^29 : — -The view 
that all the words in question — Sanskrit and Vemaonlar — are 
similar words having the same meaning and all have an un- 
broken tradition behind them, is not correct. Because such a view 
can be held only on the strength of the fact that we find all of 
them — even the corrupt Vernacular ones— bringing about the 
cognition of the things denoted. But this phenomenon can be 
explained as coming about thi'ough the correct Sanskrit word it- 
self, which is recalled to the mind by its similarity to the corrupt 
Vernacular word pronounced. That is, for instance, when the 
Vernacular word is pronounced, it brings to our mind the 

correct Sanskrit word ‘Cauh\ which latter in its turn, brings about 
the cognition of the animal denoted. Thus the conclusion is that 
among all these words, there is only one — ^the correct Sanskrit 
word ^Gauh ^ — ^which is Eternal and really expressive. In case of 
the several Sanskrit synonyms — ^like the words *hasta\ 

^pdni * — the connection of every one of these with the denotation is 
equally eternal; such being the teaching of authoritative teachers, 
according to whom all these words are grammatically correct, 
while the Vernacular words like *gom\ etc., are not gram- 

matically correct, (Su. 26 and Bha. Trs., p. 113.) 

On this point, the truth can be ascertained only through close 
attention, — and through the application of certain general prin- 
ciples (Su. 27). The number of words being endless, it is not 
possible to read up and collect all of them; hence for the purpose 
of indicating all correct word-forms, the only means that we have 
at our command is the laying down of certain broad general prin- 
ciples and d efinit ions that would take in all the correct word-forms. 
It is exactly this that is done by the Science of Grammar; while 
this is of great use to us in the ascertaining of both correct and 
incorrect words. ^ It is not as has been supposed that the expres- 
siveness of words is dependent upon Grammar. As a matter of 
fact, this expressiveness of words is actually cognised in day to day 
experience; and it is only when it is found that correct and in- 
correct words have been mixed up in usage, that the Grammatical 
Buies step in to help us in distinguishing the correct word from 
its corruptions. (Tantra-Vd, Trs., p. 305). As a matter of fact, 
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(a) we cannot think of any point of time when, the grammatical 
laws did not exist;— (b) we find Vedic texts sitpplying the requi- 
site basis for all the six Elements of Grammar — viz,, (1) the 
Etymology of words, (2) correct word-forms, (3-) injunctions to use 
only correct words, (4) actual use of such words, (5) prohibition of 
incorrect word-forms, and (6) avoidance, in practice, of such 
word-forms. All these therefore are accepted as being beginning- 
less. Then again, common people are unable to distinguish the 
expressive from the inexpressive word; and it is only the Rules of 
Grammar that can help us to do this. Thus both Grammar and 
Usage conjointly enable us to find out the truly expressive word. 
And in cases where there is conflict betwen Usage and Grammatical 
Rules, the latter has to be regarded as superior; because as Smrti 
it is more authoritative than Usage, (see above). — {Tantra~Vd, Trs., 
pp. 306-307.) 

It is not fair to deny to Grammar the title of ‘Shdstra’, 
^Scripture’, when, in its commonly accepted conventional sense, 
this term includes all the fourteen Sciences, V^idyds, among whom 
Grammar is also included. Being a ‘Shdstra*, Grammar stands on 
the same footing as ^Smrti^ ; hence its authoritative character can- 
not be denied. (Jhid,, p. 317.) 

As declared in the Ydrt/iJta (of Katyayana), the use of Gramr 
mar lies in the laying down of certain restrictions which help in 
the fulfilling of Dhami<i- the two restrictions laid down by it 
are: — (1) that one should use only correct forms of words ^ the 
knowledge and using of such words leading the person to Heaven; 
this is a restriction which is laid down in the Veda also; and 
(2) that such and such words are correct; this restriction occurring 
in Grammar alone. (Ihid,, p. 319.) 

(L) WOBDS IN THE V^DA ABE THE SAME AS THOSE IN OrMNABY 

Usage. 


Sutras 1,3. 30 — 3S, 

The correctness of the Word is to he ascertained with the help 
of Grammar. But what we are concerned with is what is it that 
the word expresses. In a rough manner we know what is expressed 
hy words in our common parlance. But we are considering .the 
means of knowing Dharma', and the Yeda and Smrti have been 
found to he the reliable source of information on this point. In 
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order to liiid out tkerefore the exact meaning of Veda and 
texts, we have to see what is the exact denotation of words. This 
we have already discussed under Verbal Cognition^ where we have 
seen that what the word denotes is the Universal or Class, This 
is one part of the Topic discussed under Su. 30 — 35. But as a 
preliminary to this it has been considered whether the word found 
in the Veda, and the meaning expressed by it there — are the same as 
in common parlance. This is necessary l)ecause the conclusion that 
words denote Universals has been deduced from facts of common 
experience, whose bearing upon Veda and upon Dharma is open to 
question. 

The question thus to be considered is — («) Are the words found 
in the Veda the same as those used in common parlance or differ- 
ent? (b) Are they denotative of the same things as in common 
parlance? (Bhdsya Trs.. p. 116.) 

The Tnma Facie View is that the words and their meanings 
ip the Veda must be different from those in common parlance. 
Because they are named differently and their forms also are differ- 
ent. The words in the Veda are named ^raidiha^ while others are 
called *Uukika^ -.—hi the Veda we find that the word de- 

notes Indra and as such must be different from tlie word Uigur 
denoting Fire in common parlance; — similarly we find the Veda 
speaking of * dew-go * — ^the Cow of the Heaven — ^moving on its 
hack; this ^go* therefore must be different from the ordinary cow 
which moves on its legs; and so on in several cases. (Bhdsya Trs., 

p. 116.) 

The Established Conclusion is that the words in the Veda 
must be the same as those in coxnmon parlance and the things 
expressed by them also must be the same; because thus alone (vre 
Injunctions possible — eays Su, 30. If the two sets' of words and 
their meanings were different then we could not understand the 
Vedic Injunctions, which thus would fall in their purpose. An- 
other reason is that as a matter of fact there is no differentialAon 
hetioeen the two sets of words (Sutra). That is, we do not perceive 
any difference between the words in the Veda and those in common 
parlance; similarly we find the same meaning denoted by both. 
As for the few stray instances cited above, they can be easily 
explained. (Bhd^a Trs., p. 117). 
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Kumdrila is not satisfied witli tlie limited scope given to the 
Topic by the manner in which the PHma Facie View has been set 
forth in the Bhai§ya; by this the nsefnlness of the whole Topic 
becomes very much circxunscribed. He therefore states the Prima 
Facie View as follows: — -“In as much as we find that the words of 
the Veda differ from those of common parlance, on the points — 
(1) that the formers are to be read in a prescribed manner of 
accentuation, etc., not so the latter,— (2) that the verbal forms of 
the words and sentences in the Veda are irrevocably fixed, while 
the latter are variable. — (S) that the names and forms of the two 
are different. — ^we conclude that all the words used in the Veda are 
entirely different from those in common parlance.*' (Taritra^Vd. 
Trs-, p. 326.) * 

The form of the Established Conclusion however remains the 
same as before — that the words used in the Veda, as also the things 
denoted by them, are the same as those in common parlance. 
{Ibid,) 

On p. 35f3 (Trs.) Kumdrih has emphasised his view that the 
difference between the two sets must be held to be based upon 
accentuation and such other details, — ^not upon denotations^ 
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WHAT ABE THE ACTS THAT CONSTITUTE ‘DHAEMA’ ? 

(A) Inteodxictort. 

In Discourse I, Jaiminl lias dealt "vritli tke Means of knowiiuj 
DKonna ^ — ^wliat should he done. Firstly, it has been shown that 
the^Fedic Injunction is the best and most directly reliable Means 
of knowing it ; — secondly that the character of such Means belongs 
— somewhat remotely, — ^also to the Declamatory Vedic T edits ^ the 
Vedic Mantra-Texts, the Vedic Names, as also to Sn\xii, and 
Usage. Thus the first discourse has supplied the full answer to 
the question — ‘What are the reliable Means of obtaining Know- 
ledge of DJiarma?^ In answering this question in detail, it has 
also been shown that the true character of Dliarma belongs to such 
actions as — (a) the Agnihotra and the like — 'which are directly 
enjloined in the Vedic Injunctive texts, — (6) the As^hd and the 
like, — ^which are laid down in the Smrti,-—{c) the HdWca and the 
like, — ^as established by Usage and Custom, and so forth. But so 
far, these few actions have been mentioned only by way of illus^ 
tration, bringing out the general principles of interpretation there- 
in discussed; and the detailed consideration of the particular 
character of the enjoined acts was left over for the second 
Discourse. 

Thus the second Discoxirse supplies the detailed answer to 
the second question— What are the acts that constitute Dharma?' 

It is necessary now to consider what enjoined Acts are Primary 
and what are Secondary or Subsidiary; and to this end, it is neces- 
sary to consider what Acts are different and what non^diff event; 
this is the subject-matter — ^none other— of the Second Discourse. 
(Bhd^ya, Trs., p. 167.) 

On this KurniOrtla (TantrorVd. Trs., p. 467) has the followr- 
ing remarks:— What is explained in the present Discourse is that 
one Action is known to be different from another on account of the 
two being mentioned by two different words; — and it is in the 

254 
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wake of difference among tlie Acts that we have an explanation of 
difference among the Apurras resulting from the Acts; and lastly, 
it is for ascertaining which is the Action that brings 
about the Apurva that we have the consideration of divi- 
sion of Actions into 'Primary’ and 'Secondary* or 'Subsidiary*. 
That is to say, (1) Difference among Actions is the natural direct 
subject-matter of the Discourse; — (2) with a view to establish this 
difference among Actions, it is necessary to consider the question 
of difference among the Apurvas brought about by the Actions; — 
(3) thus far it might appear that all Acts bring about Apurvas; 
hence comes the necessity of differentiating among Actions, as to 
which are Primary and which Bahsidiary^ because as a general 
principle the Apurva is brought about by the Primary Act. This 
matter of Primary and Suhsidiary acts has been dealt with only 
briefly in this Discourse; its detailed consideration forms the sub- 
ject-matter of the Third Discourse. 

Prahluikara, ever anxious to turn all discussions to the Vedic 
text itself, propoimds the question in the form — ^What are the 
several tearts that enjoin the several acts constituting Dharina?’-*- 
•According to him therefore, the subject-matter of the present 
Discourse consists of difference among the teats enjoining the 
several acts, — ^not the difference among the Acts themselves; — 
these latter being regarded as different clearly on the ground of 
the different texts enjoining them. 

The above view of Prabhakara has been criticised by the 
followers of Kumdrila, according to whom the subjject-matter of 
the Discourse consists directly of Difference among Actions them-- 
selves, and the other matters that come in are only those that are 
directly or indirectly connected with that same subject. 

Before proceeding with this main subj'ect of Difference cmong 
Actions, the Sutra deals with certain matters whose consideration 
is essential for that main question. We have seen how the main 
point that may mark out one Action as different from another is 
the Apurva or Transcendental Effect resulting from them. A 
preliminary enquiry therefore is necessary on the following ques- 
tions: — (1) Is there any such thing as the said Apurva? (This is 
dealt with under Su. 5) — (2) Which is the particular word in the 
Injunctive text to which the Apurva resulting from the enjoined 
Act is related? (This is dealt with tinder Sutrtis 1 — 4). (3) Divi- 
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sion o£ Aoi^on^^ into Priwary and Subsidiary. (Dealt with under 
Sii. 6—8). 


(B) Apitrva. 

As rej^ard.s question (1) — ^Is there any such thiu^ us Apilrra — 
it has been dealt with under Su. 2.1.6, which starts ofF with the 
PstahHshed Conclusion — ^TJiere is A^yuroa hecfiuse Action is 
enjoined-^; — leavin#? the Prima Facie F/w represented by the 
question itself. 

The Established Conchtsion has been thus explained in the 
Bhasya (Trs., p. 176). There must be such a thinjif as Apilrva ^ — 
because Action is enjoined — in such injun(*tions as ‘Desiriup; 
Heaven, one should perform Sacrifice.’ If there were no su<0i 
thin^ as Ap&rva^ such an injunction would be meaninpfless ; 
because the Sacrifice itself is somethin^*: perishable, — and if it were 
to perish without bringing into existence something else, then the 
Result, in the shape of ‘Heaven’, could never come about. From 
this it follows that the act of Sacrifice does bring about something 
— some Force or Potency — 'which continues to exist and operate 
till the final Result — ‘Heaven’ — ^is accomplished. The act of 
Sacrifice itself cannot and does not continue to exist after it has 
itself been accomplished; and because the Ach is perishable, it 
must be taken as bringing into existence some such Potency as 
^ApUrvod which leads on to the Result. {Bhasya) 

The Prinna Facie View on this question has been thus ela- 
borated by Prahhaknra {Brhatj^ MS., p. 47B) — “The Injunction 
imparted by the Injunctive Word only urges the Agent to the 
performance of a certain action^ and not towards anything desired 
by him; — the Action is something ephemeral, and cannot be 
present immediately before the attainment of the result by the 
Agent; — hence, in order to meet these difficulties, we must accept 
the SacHfice itself to be either everlasting, or capable of bringing 
abont a certain potency or faculty in the Agents or the favours of 
the Deity ^ and there can be no justification for assuming any such 
thing as 

In answer to the above Prima Facie View, Prabhdhara 6on- 
tixms — ^At the very outset you commit a mistake in assuming that 
iil'e Injunctive Word prompts the Agent to Action; while what 
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the Injunction really does is to prompt him to Activity or T^Oier- 
tion; and the* particular act denoted by the root of the Injlunctive 
Word is only the object of that Activity or 'Exertion, Thus 
then, what is denoted by the Injunctive Sentence is the ^Niyoga » 
the Mandatory Force,— nthis Mandate prompts the man to Exertion 
pertaining to some sort of action denoted by the verbal root. The 
assumption that the Act itself is everlasting is contrary to a21 
evidence. The Soul also, by its very omnipresence, must be 
inactive; hence the immediate cause of the Result cannot be some- 
thing abiding in the Soul. 

The whole of this matter has been put clearly, from the 
Pr&h'haJzaTa point of view, in the Pralmranapaftchika (pp. 185 et- 
seq.); — from which we learn as follows: — 

There can be no doubt as to the evanescent character of the 
Sacrifice itself; it is borne out by common experience. "Not can 
the Sacrifice be regarded as laid down for the purpose of securing 
the favours of the Deity, as there is no evidence to support this 
idea. As a matter of fact also. Sacrifices are never performed for 
that purpose; the Deity is there only as a hypothetical Entity 
postulated as the recipient of the Sacrificial Offering; and there 
can be no pleasing or displeasing of such an Entity. Nor can we 
accept the view that the verbal root with the Injhinctive Affix 
expresses an Action tending to produce, in the Agent, a certain 
Faculty which is the immediate cause of the final result. Though 
this is the view favoured by Knmarila^ it has not been accepted 
by Prab'hM'kara, as there is no reason for the postulating of any 
such Faculty in the Agent, That the Act of Sacrifice produces 
any such Faculty in the Agent is not proved either by Perception 
or by Inference, of even by Scripture, — there being no Vedic 
text asserting such a Faculty- Specially as we fi.nd that the act 
(of Sacrifice) is brought about by the Exertion (or Activity) of the 
Agent; and therefore the causal potency must reside in this 
Exertion, which Exertion, therefore, should be what is expressed 
by the Injunctive Word. The appearance of the Faculty in ques- 
tion might be said to be proved by Presumption, based upon the 
consideration that the Action cannot be the cause of the Final 
Result, without some such Faculty lasting during the time interven- 
ing between the completion of the Act and the ap{>earance of the 
Result. But what this Presumption can point to is only some 
such Faculty in the itself, not io. the Apting Agent, 

F. 33 
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The whole matter of this ^Apurva* and ^Niyoga* is thus ex- 
pounded in Prakaranapanchihd (p. 187); Sutra 1.1.2 has shown 
that what the Injunctive Sentence denotes is the ‘Kdrya*, soirbe-^ 
thing to he effected; — (2) in the beginning of Discourse VI, the 
Sutra has shown that, of this Kctrya, denoted by the Injunctive 
Sentence, the Niyojya, — i.e., the person prompted to effect or 
hring about that K&rya^ — ^is one who is desirous of acquiring for 
himself some desirable result in the shape of Heaven or some such 
thing, — which is thus related to the said Koirya; — (B) in the' 
Badaryadhikarana (S-u. 3.1.3) it has been proved that it is the 
Karya that is the direct cause of the appearance of the Desirable 
Result, which is desired by, and hence qualifies, the prompted 
person; — (4) in the Devatadhikarana (Sju. 9.1.9), the Bhd§ya has 
shown that the Karya, which is to he effected is not the act; as the 
Act can never be the Direct cause of the Desired Result; nor 
coiid it be held to lead to the Result through the favour of the 
Deity to whom the Sacrifice is offered; nor can it be regarded as 
leading to the Result through a certain potency in the Agent him- 
self; and yet it is well-known that either the Act itself, or some 
Potency subsisting therein, does not last long enough to bring 
about the Result directly. (6) In the ApHn^adhika/rana (2.1.6), 
we have the final conclusion led up to by all the above Adhi- 
kOraf^z viz., That which is denoted by the Injunctive affix is the 
^K&rya^ — something to he effected — which inheres in the Agent, 
the person prompted by the Injunction, in relation to whom the 
said ^Kdffyd! is indicated ; — as this ^Kwrya^ is not cognisable by any 
of the ordinary Means of Knowledge, it has been called ^ApUrva^ , 
something new, not known before. The connection of this ^Kcurya^ 
with the Agent and the Action (of Sacrifice, for instance) may be 
thus traced: — ^The ^Kdrya^ by its very nature is something 
brought about by Krti or op oration this operation none 

other than the Exertion of the Agent, In the BhdxdrthdMiikcerana 
(2.1.1) again, it is shown that no such Exertion is possible inde- 
pendently of some act denoted by the verbal root. Thus what the 
Injunctive Sentence denotes in this connection is the Hiyoga, 
prompting or mandate, relating to that Act. This Act, thus being 
the object of the Prompting, comes to be spoken of as the ‘Instru- 
ment’ by which that Prompting is accomplished, as shown under 
Su. 8.1.3. Even though the said Kory a is brought into existence 
at a time othe^ than the appear^mce Of the fin^ Result, yet, in ae 
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mucli as it is inseparably related to the Prompted Agent, — 
whom the desire for the Result subsists, — there is nothing incon- 
gruous in regarding that Kdrya as the direct cause of the Final 
Result. This ‘Kdrya" has been called ‘Apurva^ by the Bhdsya, 
by reason of its being something new to all other Means of Know- 
ledge, save the Injjunctive Sentence. The name given to it by 
PrcA>hdkara is-^Niyoga* Prompting, Mandatory Force, on account 
of the fact that it acts as an incentive to the prompted person 
(Niyojya) and makes him put forth an Exertion towards the action 
denoted by the verbal root contained in the Injunctive Word. 
This ^Kdrya^ or ‘Xigoga' is denoted, neither by the verbal root, 
nor by the Injunctive Alhx, nor by any other single word in the 
Injunctive Sentence; it is denoted by that Sentence as a whole- 
All other necessary factors being expressed by the several words 
in the Sentence, — what the Sentence as a whole denotes is the said 
Niyoga or Mandatory Force as related to the Prompted Person 
denoted by some other word in the Sentence, — ^mentioning the 
Result, the desirer of which is the Prompted Person. That the 
Niyoga or Prompting is thus expressed by the Sentence as a whole 
is also proved by the fact that the general rule is that, that which 
is the principal factor made known by the Sentence constitutes 
the ‘meaning^ of that Sentence; and there is no doubt that of all 
the factors made known by the Sentence, the said Niyoga or Promp- 
ting is the most important- Even though the Final Result has 
all the appearance of the most important factor, yet it is the 
Niyoga that is really so ; and the Result also has to be regarded as 
subservient to the Niyoga, in view of the fact that the Result comes 
in. as one of the factors necessary for the making up of the full 
Niyoga. That is to say, the Niyoga cannot be true Niyoga or 
Prompting until there is a Niyojya, the Person Prompted to 
Exertion; as unless there is Eaertion^ the Niyoga does not attain 
its full character; then again without the Agent, there can be no 
exertion I — and lastly, it is only the Person desiring the Result 
issuing from the Action who is entitled to its performance. Thus 
indirectly, through the Agent, the Result becomes a necessary 
factor in the Niyoga itself. This relation between the Niyoga and 
the Result is similar to that between the Master and the Servant; 
without the ‘Servant', the master cannot be a true ‘master*, and 
yet it is the Master who is the more important person of 
the two* 
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The Prakarari^paihchihd raises an interesting question Ixere : — 
*‘Th.e ^iyoga, the Prompting or Mandatory Force, is an 
effect; hence it must be evanescent^ like the Action itself; 
if then the Action cannot be the direct cause of the Hesult, on 
account of its evanescence, then the same may be said of the 
Niyoga also/’ 

This same objection applies to the Apurva also, as propounded 
by the Bhdffa. The author himself is unable to provide a satis- 
factory answer. All that he says is that the Niyoga or Prompting 
does not bring about the Result, immediately on its own appear- 
ance; in its action towards the bringing about of the Result, it 
stands in need of certain auxiliaries which are not always avail- 
able ; and until the appearance of these auxiliaries the Result can- 
not appear. This explanation does not meet the difficulty that 
the Niyoga itself cannot, and does not, exist at the time that the 
Result appears. He has explained in another place that it is 
through the Prompted Agent that the Niyoga^ appearing at the 
present time, brings about the Result at a future time- This 
however is as much as to say that the Niyoga produces something 
in the Agents which something brings about the Result. This 
would practically be the Bhdfta view, by which the Action produces 
a certain Faculty or Potency , in the Agent which Faculty leads 
to the Final Result. In fact, the PrcMidkara assumes a Niyoga 
intervening between the Result and the HoTnething lasting produced 
by the Niyoga^ he does not call it ^Faculty\ *Samshwa\ like 
Kumd/rila; but it comes to the same thing. ShMikandtha has tried 
to meet the difficulty by calling in the aid of Adr^fa^ Destiny; he 
says that it is only when the Niyoga is aided by Adfspi, Destiny; 
that it brings the Final Result. 

Another question arising in this connection is that, what has 
been said above may be all right so far as those acts are concerned 
which have been enjoined as leading to desirable results, but how 
would it apply to those which have been enjoined as compulsory ^ 
without reference to any results, or to those that have been forbid- 
den, — whose non-performance has been enjoined? The ans- 
wer to this is that in the exposition of the Niyoga^ the desire for 
the Resxilt has been brought in only as something whose presence 
in the Agent enables and entitles him to perform the Act. In the 
case of those actions that have been enjoined as ooTrupulsory^ as to 
be performed throughout life ^ — any person who is endowed with 
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Zi/fi, is entitled to tlie performance of tlie acts^ so tiiat tiie 
title and cliaracter of tke Agent become duly accomplished; 
and this is all that is necessary for the Explanation of the 
Niyoga, 

Under Kumarild's view {Tantra^Y a, Trs. p. 504), the Apurva 
is ‘a potency, in the Principal Action, or in the Agent, which did 
not exist prior to the performance of that Action, and whose exist- 
ence is proved by the authority of the Scriptures^ Before their 
performance, there is in the Sacrihces themselves, in the first in- 
stance, an incapacity to lead any one to Heaven, — and in the second 
place, in the Agent, an incapacity to attain Heaven ; — ^both these in- 
capacities become set aside by the performance of the Sacrifice; — 
this performance also produces a Potency or Capacity by virtue of 
which Heaven is attained; — ^to this capacity, we apply the name 
Apurva. The proof of the existence of such an ApUrva lies in Pre- 
sumption, based upon the fact that without some such Capacity or 
Potency, Yedic texts are wholly inexplicable. Por instance, there are 
many Yedic texts asserting that certain Sacrifices lead the Sacrificer 
to Heaven ; — the idea being that he goes to Heaven, not indeed im- 
mediately on the completion of the Sacrifice, but after the perfor- 
mer’s death. The q,uestion then arises that, as a general rule, the 
Eifiect comes into existence either while its Cause is still present, 
or immediately after the Oause has ceased to exist; but in the 
case in question, the Sacrifice ceases to exist at the present moment, 
while the attainment of Heaven comes ten or twelve or more years 
later. This can be explained only by the hypothesis that the Sac- 
rifice, on its completion, produces directly a certain potency or 
faculty in the Agent, which resides in him, like several other facul- 
teifl, throughout life, at the end of which it leads him to 
Heaven. Without some such intervening Potency or Paculiy, — 
as the connecting link between the Sacrifice and its Hesult — ^the 
causal relation between these two cannot be explained. Apurva 
thus is nothing more than a Force set in motion by the Action of 
Sacrifice, this Force being the Direct Instrument whereby, sooner 
or later, the Action brings about the Result. There is nothing 
incongruous in this hypothesis ; as every action is found to set going 
certain forces, either in a substance, or in persons connected with 
the Substance; and the Force thus set going brings about the 
Result, as soon as it reaches its full development with the aid of 
attendant auxiliaries. 
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This whole process is thus systematically stated in the 
NyayaTndla-vistaTa : — 

(1) The Sentence — ‘One desiring Heaven should perform 

Sacrifices’ — ^lays down the fact that the act of So.cri~ 
•flee is instrumental in the bringing about of the 
attainment of Heaven. 

(2) Then there arises the question — ^How can the SacHfiGe, 

which ceases to exist at the moment that its perform- 
ance is complete, bring about the Result, at a much 
later time? 

(3) The answer to this is that the Sacrifice brings about the 

hinal Result through the Agency of the horce called 
^ApUrva^- 

(4) A further question arises — ^How is this Aywroa brought 

into existence? 

(lb) The answer is — ^By the performance of the J^acrifice, 

In all simple sacrifices there is a single Ayurva bringing about 
a single Result. But there are ertain elaborate Sacrifices which 
are highly complex, being made up of a number of Subsidiary 
Sacrifices; such for instance, as the DaarshxJi^FilTTj/Lmdsa Sacrifice. 
In all such Sacrifices, there are as a rule, four kinds of Apurva : — 
(1) The Phald^urva, the Productive Potency, that which leads to 
the Result directly, and as such, is the imnmediate cause of the 
Result; — (2) the SomiudaiydpuT^a^ the Collective Porce;— in the 
Darsha^PHr^amdsa Sacrifices the three main Sacrifices performed 
on the Moonless day form one group, and the three performed on 
the Pull-Moon day, another group ; each of these two groups, occur- 
ring at different points of time, could not have a single Apurva; 
hence each group should have a distinct Apurva of its own, — ^the 
two Apurvas combining to produce the final Phaldpurva; — each of 
these two distinct Apurvas is called ^Samuddydpurva\ ‘Collective 
Apurva’,— as brought about by a group of three Sacrifices. (3) 
The Ulpattyapi^rva^ — ^‘Initial Apurva^ ; i.e., the three Apurvas fol- 
lowing from each of the three Sacrifices constituting the first group 
of ihe DarsTui^Pijbr^^ and the three following from the three 
Sacrifices constituting the second group^ (4) Angdpurva — -Each 
of these Sacrifices is made up of a number of minor acts, each of 
which, in its turn, brings about an ApUrva of its own, through 
which it helps the main Sacrifice in bringing about its Result. 
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(C) To What Woed is the Apueva HelatedP 

Tlie second q^nestion is — ^WTiieli is tlie particulai word in "tile 
Injunctive text to whicli the Apurva resulting from the enjoined 
act is related, — and which would, on that account, indicate the 
difference or non-difference among the AyuTvCLs^ and thence also 
among the Acts themselves? This question has been dealt with 
Tinder Su. 2. 1. 1 — 4. 

The Bhdsya (Trs. p. 168) begins with a preliminary enquiry; 
the question being — Is a different Dharma enjbined by each one 
of the words in the Injunctive text? Or is a single Dharma en- 
jjoined by the Sentence as a whole? — The Prim-a Facie View is 
that— distinct Dharma is enjloined by each one of the words/* 
— The Estahlislied- Conclusion is that one text enjoins only one 
Dharma as bringing about the Apurva. 

Then the question arises — ^Whieh is that one word which lays 
down Dharma and to which the resultant Apurva is related? Is it 
related to the I^oims (denoting Substances and Qualities)? or to 
Verbs (denoting Actions)? The answer to this question is con- 
tained in the BhdvdrthddhiJearana of the Sutras (2. 1.1-4). The 
Primha Fade View is that the Apfirva is related to both Nouns and 
Verbs. The Established Conclusion is as follows: — That the re- 
sultant cannot be related to the Noun follows from the very nature 
of Nouns ; Nouns are the names of things that are already accom- 
plished entities, and do not stand in need of anything else, — ^being 
self-sufficient themselves (Su. 3). That word, on the other hand, 
to which the Resultant is related must be something that is yet 
to be accomplished^ and as such stands in need of such ApUrvas 
as would help in its accomplishment. It is only Verbs that are 
found to be expressive of what does not already exist at the time, 
but has got to be accomplished with the help of certain agencies. 
And in as much as the Apurua is also something yet to he accom~ 
plished, it stands to reason that it should be related to the Verb. 

As to how the Apurva is related to the Verb, this may be thus 
explained : Every Verb in an Injunctive Sentence is found to 
be made up of a verbal root and the Injunctive Affix. This affix 
denotes what -has been called the ^Vidht* or *Bhdvan&\ which 
stands for the CLCtivity of the Agent towards bringing into ex- 
istence what has to come into existence, Eor instance, the 
Injimctive Affix in the Injunctive verb *Yajeta’ means that the 
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Agent should have recourse to an a(‘tivity towards the bringing 
about of what is to be brought into existence, in the shape of the 
Sacrifice, which is denoted by the verbal root in the same word, 
*Yajefa*. This is what has been called ‘Arthi Bhofoand • [hor 
details about this Bhdvand, the reader is referred to what has go-ne 
before just before the section on ATthavdda Teats. 

In connection with this subjlect, the question has been raised 
as to whether Verbs are always injunctive of action — ^Primary or 
Subsidiary— or sometimes they serve other purposes also? The 
conclusion on this point is that in many cases, where the Verb 
cannot, under the peculiar circumstances, enjoin an Act, it has 
to be regarded as merely expressive of a certain act which it serves 
to recall as being the one at the performance of which the text in 
which the Verb occurs can serve a useful purpose by being recited. 
As this is found to be the case with 'Mantras mostly, the Bhdsya has 
put forward the view that Mantras are never purely 'injunctive- 
(See above, Section on Mantras). 

(D) Division op Acts into PitiMAE.Y anu StTBSiDiARX. 

The general law having been established, that every act en-- 
joined in the Veda brings about an A*puroa, the Sutras (2. 1- 6 — 8) 
proceed to note certain exceptions; which leads to the division of 
Acts into Primary and Suhsidiar^j. The chief basis of this dis- 
tinction has been thus explained: — ^Every Act is related, to some 
material Substance; hence this Substance has . been regarded as 
serving the visible purpose of accomplishing the Act. In certain 
cases, the act mentioned turns upon itself and imparts an aid to 
the material Substance; for instance, in the case of the act of 
Threshing, which serves to clean the corn; — ^while in some cases, 
the Act rests upon itself entirely, its sole purpose being its own 
fulfilment; for example, a Sacrificial Performance. In this latter 
case, there naturally arises a desire in the mind of the Agent to 
know what useful purpose would be served by the Act in question ; 
and when no visible purpose is found to be served, we have to 
assume a transcendental Eesult in the shape of the A'gu/tva. 
Where, on the other hand, the Act is found to serve a distinctly 
visible purpbs&^e.^i, the threshing serving to clean the Corn, 
there can be no justification for assuming any transcendental 
JUfiuJt; specially when th^ Injunction of the Aof is fully justihed 
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by tlie visible end. From the above distinction it follows tba1>— 
those acts that are not meant to he prodtictive (or preparatory) of 
material Substances are ^Primary^ Acfts^ — because the material 
Substance is a sub-ordinate factor. — (Su. 7). Tbe reason for these 
Acts being regarded as Primary is that, as they do not produce any 
material Substance, nor do they produce anj’' peculiarity in the 
Substance already extant, they cannot but be regarded as bringing 
about transcendental Kesulta. On the other hand — Those Acts 
that a/re meant to be productive or preparatory of a Material Sub- 
stance are to he regarded as ^ Subsidiary^ , because in regard to 
these, the Material Substance is the dorrdriant factor. — (Su. 8)- 
To this latter class belong all such acts as the Consecration of the 
Sacrificial Fire, the Appointment of Priests to officiate at Sacri- 
fices, the threshing and grinding of Corns and so forth. 

It may be noted here that this distinction of Acts into *Pra* 
dhdna\ Primary^ and ^Guna\ Subsidiary, is quite different from 
the subject of Anga or Shesa (Auxiliary) and An gin or She^n, 
(Principal); as the former distinction is applicable to Acts alone, 
while the latter is a relationship between Acts on the one hand and 
Substances, Qualities and Purifications or MmbeTXishments on the 
other. (See Sutra 8. 1. 1, et seq.) [See below, p. 272] 

From what has gone above it would seem that there is always 
an AprCi/rva in connection with, and brought about by, the Act 
denoted by every verb. In order to remove this misconcepiaon, the 
Sutras (2. 1. 6 — 8 and 9—12) have pointed out that it is not so, 
and that Actions have to be classed under two Heads — (1) Pradhasui 
(Primary) and (2) Guna (Secondary or Subsidiary), and it is the 
Primary Act only that directly leads on to an Apurva, the Sub- 
sidiary Act only helps the Primary. Examples of this have been 
provided. There is the Vedic text "One should thump the com% 
where the Act of thumping is laid down; and in regard to this 
act, the Established Conclusion is that no Apiirva follows this act; 
it serves only the visible purpose of removing the chaff from the 
grains, and thereby renders them better fitted for being made into 
the "Cake’ to be offered; through this same visible Effect, it 
the Sacrifices at which the Cake is offered; so that there is no ne^ 
for postulating a separate Apurva as resulting from^^e sai 
Thumping. This act of Thumping therefore is "Submdiary to 
that Act at which the Cake ip gffPTed— the VarsharPurrfamasa 
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Sacrifice, wliicli tlius is ilie ‘Primary’ Act. Similarly with, the 
Act of washing laid down in the Text ‘One should wash the St^uTc 
and other implements’ ; where the tvashing only serves to clean the 
Implements and render them fitter for use at the Acts where they 
are used; it does not lead to a separate Apurva of its own. 

What has been said rec^arding Verbs ocouring in Yedic Texts 
being Injunctive of Acts might lead peoi>le. to think that &veTy 
verb that occurs in a Vedic Text enjoins an -lei, and hence all 
Vedic texts are Injunctive. This idea is negatived by Sutra 
2. 1. where it is shown that every such verb is not Injlunc- 

tive, there are many that are merely assertive or declaratory; these 
latter are those occurring in Mantra^te,rts wduch, as a rule, are 
not injunctive (See above under Mantra). 

This is followed in the Sutra by an account of ‘Mantra’, (for 
which see above). 


(E) Olassieication or Acts. 

Before proceeding with the subject of Difference among Acts, 
it is necessary to explain the various divisions and classifications 
that have been made among Acts. The first division of Acts 
is into — (1) iMuhiha, Worldly, Secular and (2) Vaid/ika, Super- 
physical, Religious, Spiritual. The Religious Acts are classed 
under three heads: — (1) Positi/ue or Act proper^ ^.e., the Perform- 
ance of an Act, (2) Negative^ i.e., the avoidance of an Act; and 
(2) Positvee’^N egative, partaking of the character of both Perform- 
ance and Avoidance. Another division of Religious Acts is into— 
(1) GuMkarma, Secondary or Subsidiary Act, (2) Pradha/na or 
Artha-karma, Primary, Effective, Act. Of the Positive Act, 
there are three main divisions into the three kinds of Offering’ — 
(1) Fapa, Sacrifice, offering to a Deity, (2) . offering into 

Eire (or Water), and (3) I}ana^ giving away^ hy waiving one’s own 
proprietory right over the thing in favour of another person. — (See 
M^mSmscAdllaprakdsha^ pp. 81 et seg.)» Kitty ayana, in his 

’ Shrautor-Sutra has drawn a further distinction between Y&ga and 
by which the Yaga is the offering made by a man standing 
ahd pronouncing the syllable ^VamV at the en^d of the Memtra, 
While Homa is the offering made hy the man sittifig and pronounc- 
ing the syllable ^Svaha\ A further division has been madie 
wpong the Vedic or Religious Acts by Mlmimisdkas^ into the foj- 
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lowing three classes: — (1) Ki-afnirfha, an act helping the fulfil- 
inent of tlie Sacrifice; under this head fall all Gutjakamuu Sub- 
sidiary Acts; (2) Pvrvsdrtha, accomplishing things desired by the 
^gent; under this head fall all Arfha-Jcantut^ Primary Acts, a.s 
directly bringing about the Aptlrra which leads to tlte desired Re- 
sult; — (3) Those that are neither Krati^aytlui nor Puntsartha; 
under this falls the Rite of Fire-installation. These three heads 
have been accepted by the BhmUt (See ShasfradipiM, 4. 1, 1, 
DravyarJanddhiJcartnja). pHihhdlcata however admits only the first 
two of these ; nor do we find any authority for the third either in the 
Bhasytjb or in the Tantravditika, The twofold classification is 
based upon the S^utta itself — 1. 1. i. The first of these^ the KraU 
vartha Act, is of two kinds — (1) The Arad u pakdraka — helping the 
Sacrifice Indirectly^ through distinct subsidiary ApCtcra^^ the 

Praydjas helping the Darnha-Purtiamdm: (2) the Sannipattyopa^ 
kdraha, helping the SaciTfice Directly, without any intervening 
subsidiary Apurvasi This k^aimipattyopakdraka itself is of three 
kinds — (1) that which serves a visible purpose; (2) that which 
serves an imperceptible purpose and (3) that which serves both 
visible and imperceptible purposes. The first of these again is 
of two kinds — (1) that which produces a visible effect in the Sub- 
stance going to be used at the Sacrifice, and (2) that which pro- 
duces a visible effect in the Substance that hcLis been used at the 
Sacrifice, this latter being called ^Pratipattlkarnad , Act of Dis- 
posal- The second kind of the Sanni patty o pa kdraka again is of 
three kinds — (1) Affecting the Substance that has been used^ the 

burning of the Substances out of which the offerings have been 
made; (2) affecting the Substance to be used, G,g., sprinkling water 
over the corn; and (3) affecting the Substance at the time that it 
is being used. Another division of the KTratvartha Act is into — 
(1) Utpatti. Productive Act, e.g., kneading of the dough, which 
prockuces the Cake, (2) Prdpti, Obtaining, securing, — e.g,, milk- 
ing of the Cow, whereby the milk is obtained; and (3) Vikfti, 
Modificatory,— threshing of the Com, which alters its appear- 
since; (4) Saynskrti, Purificatory, Embellishment, — e.p., sprinkling 
of w£Lter over the corn. There is j'et another classification of the 
Tedic or Religious Act into the following four classes — (1) Ptcu- 
l&U, Achetypal, e-g., Agnihotra; (2) Vikrti, Ectypal, e.g., the 
Mdsa0Uhotfa^ (3) Prakrti-Vikrti , — partaking of the character ^ of 
teth, Archetypal and Ectypal; e.g., the Agn^orn^ya, which is the 
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Eotype of tlie Darsha-Putna'niasa, but tbe Arclietyp© of tlie 
Savarvlya (See Mlmajiua ^u. 8. 1. 14), and (4) Neither Arche^ 
typdl nor Ectypcil; e-g. tbe Darvi^horrha (See last AdKikaro^n^ of 
Adbyaya 8). 

The most important classification of tbe !Religiou& Act is into 
— (1) Nitya, Compulsory, (2) NaimitUka, Contingent (Oco'-sional), 
(Su. VI), and (3) Kdmya^ Prospective, performed for a particular 
purpose. 

Tbe above are tbe divisions of tbe Positive Act^ tbe Negative 
Act consists in Cessation from Activity^ or Non-peTforinMoe* This 
is of two kinds (1) Kratvartha, e.g., tbe not-bolding of tbe Soc^ashin^ 
Vessels; and (2) Purusartha, e.^., tbe not-killing of animals. 

Tbe third kind of Act, which is neither Positive nor Negative 
is also of two kinds — (1) Kratvartha, e.g., tbe reciting of tbe 
YeyajaviahorMantras which is done at tbe main Sacrifice and which 
is not done at the Auuyajas^ and (2) Puruifos^tha, e,g,^ the vow 
not to look at tbe Bising Sun. 


(F) Qkoxtnds of Differentiation among Acts. 

Having explained tbe more important classifications of Acts» 
we shall now turn our attention to tbe main question — ‘What are 
the Means by which we ascertain tbe difference or norirdifference 
among Acts/ 

Tbe Bhd$ya (on Su. 2.1.1) has cited six means of such 
difierentiation : — (1) Different Words (Under Su. 2. 2. 1), (2) Bepe- 
tition (Under Su. 2.2.2), (3*) Number (Under Su, 2. 2. 21), 
(4) Accessory Details (Under Su. 2.2.28), (6-) Content (Under Su. 
2.S.24) and (6) Name (Under Su. 2.2.22). 

We proceed to explain each of them: — 

(1) Differentiation by Different Words i — When, there is a, 
different word, there is a different Act, because of its special equip- 
ment — says the Sutra (2.2.1). There are such texts as — (1) *One 
should Sacrifice with Soma\ (2) ‘One ifiiould potsr the lAbaiion 
into Fire,^ and (3) ‘Give gold to Atreya^ ; where we have three 
sentences containing three different verbs, denoting Acts. Unless 
there be reasons to the contrary, tjiese three Acts must be differ- 
ent; as each of them has its own ^uipment of accessories. 
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(2) Differentiation by Repetition i — In a case where the same 
verb is used, but several times, — the Repetition of one and the 
same word should indicate difference among the acts; because^ if 
there were no difference, the repetition would he useless. (Sutra 
2.2.2). For example, — we have such texts as *Samidho yajati — 
Tan'vunapdta'm yajati — Ido yajati-Varhiryajati-STdhdkdram yajati, 
— ^where the same verb ^yajati^ has been repeated five times. On 
the face of it the idea is that the verb being the same, the Acts 
denoted by them must be the same. But the Established Conclu- 
sion is that if one and the same act were meant to be enjoined, 
then there would be no point in repeating the verb five times; 
hence the texts should be taken as laying down five different 

Sacrifices. 

« 

(3) Differentiation by Number: — Number should be a 
differentiator among Acts, — because it is based upo7i separateness, 
says the Sutra (2. 2. 21); e.y., the text ‘One sacrifices seventeen 
animals dedicated to PrajdpatV — ^lays down seventeen distinct acts 
of Sacrifice. 

(4) Differentiation by Accessory Details — such as the Deiiy, 

the Material or other Accessories — When a word denoting a 
material is related to a word denoting a Deity other than the one 
gone before^ it becomes a Differentiator of the Acts — says the 
Sutra (2. 2. 23) ; e.g., the text, ‘When curd is put into hot milk, the 
milk becomes turned into curdled solids, called Amik§d, which is 
offered to the Vishvedevas, — and the liquid, the skimmed milk, is 
offered to the Bdjins^ — ^is taken as laying down two distinct 
offerings. * 

(5) Differentiation by Context — We have the injunction of 
the compulsory daily Agniholtra in the text *One should offer the 
Agnihotra^ ; and in a different section of the Veda we have anothei 
text enjoining the performance of the Agnihotra ‘for a month*. 
In this case the conclusion is that when the Context is different, 
the purpose must he different (Su. 2.3.24); so that the monthly 
Agnihotra laid down in the second text must be different from the 
daily Agnihotra laid down in the former text. 

(G) Differentiation by Name: — The Name also differentiates 
Acts, as it occurs in the originative Injunction, says the Sutra (2. 
2.22); e.g., the text — ^Athaisa jyotHi — atha vishvajyotii^ — Aihai§a 
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saTvajyotM-r^h taken as mentioning three different acts named 
respectiyely (1) Jyoti^ (2) T isJivajyoti and (3) SarvajyoU. 

It is interesting to note that though difference of Context 
differentiates acts, difference of the Veda-Shakha is not accepted 
as a ground for differentiation: for instance, the Agnihotra is 
found enjoined hy a text oiu'urriug in the Kafliaka Resension. 
The conclusion is that the act enjoined in all these texts is one and 
the same Agnihotra ^ — ^because there is no difference in connection, 
in purpose, in form, in injunction or in says the Sutra 

(2.4.9). 

A certain commentator, says KumArlla, has ac^cepted only 
four grounds of differentiation — (1) Different Words, (2) Different 
Names, (Si) Different Accessory Details, and (4) Different Results. 
He has included ‘Number’ and ‘Repetition* under ^Words\ and 
‘Context’ under ‘Result’. This however is not acceptable — says 
Ruma^ila. (Tantravartika, Trs., pp, 885-886.) 
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^PEINOIPAL^ AND ^AUXILIART^ 

Difference among Acts having been established, the nest 
question that arises is — ^Is every one of these Acts self-contained 
and independent by itself in bringing about the Apurvaf Or 
some of them are auxiliary or subsidiary and subordinate to, and 
subserving the purposes of, some others? And if the latter, then 
what Acts are subsidiary and subservient to what? Though this 
'subserviency of Acts’ is the main subject-matter of this Third 
Discourse, yet as we proceed we shall find that it is not only Acts 
that are so 'subservient’ or 'auxiliary’, but also Substances and 
their Properties. This fact has to be borne in mind, because, as 
a matter of fact, the whole of the rest of the Sutras (Discourses IV 
to XII) turn directly or indirectly, upon this relation of ' Prin- 
cipal’ and 'Auxiliary’. This has been thus declared by Kumarila 
(Tantra^Vd., Trs., p. 924): — 

fiPfPT w i Siti I 

That is, the question of 'Auxiliary character’ has to be dealt 
with here, because the proper consideration of all other questions 
of Motive and the rest dealt with under Discourses TV to XII, is 
dependent upon this idea of 'auxiliary character’. 

The fi^rst question is — ^What is an 'Auxiliary’? 

The answer to this has been provided in Su. 3.1.2 — The Auad- 
liary is that which subserves the purposes of soirbething else; 
that is, the Auxiliary is to be defined as 'that which helps an- 
cther* ; — ^that is, what exists entirely for helping others. {Bhdsya^ 
Trs., p. 837). This has been further explained as 'that which is 
indicated by Direct Assertion, etc., as helping some Action^ 
towards the fulfilment of its ApUrva;^ this latter qualification 
l^ing necessary for precluding mere verbal relationship- This 
helping, or subserving the purpose of, something else does not 
necessarily, in itself, imply that the Auxiliary must in some way 
help the Principal; but such helping is assumed on the bc^i^ of 
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Presumption. For instance, in the case of F^prinMing water on 
the corn, the fact of its having been enjoined in connection with a 
Sacrifice leads to the Presumption that it must accord some help 
to this Sacrifice; similarly in the case of the Fray aj as prescribed 
in connection with the Darsha^Farnamma Sacrifices, we find that 
these latter stand in need of help: and also that certain other Acts 
in the shape of the Prayujos need something to which they could 
accord some help; and this mutual need leads us to the Presump- 
tion that the Praydjas help, and subserve the purpose of, the 
Dorsha’-P'Cirnamdsa Sacrifices. 

In this connection there is a question that has created some 
confusion in the minds of the students of Mlmdriisd. In Su. 
2.1. 7-8, we have a division of Acts into ‘Primary* and Subsi- 
diary*; now the ‘Subsidiary* Act will naturally be svhservient to 
the ‘Primary*, that is it will help it; where then is there the use of 
raising the same question over again (under Discourse III)? 

Two answers have been provided to this question. (1) That 
the Sutras under Discourse II have taken note of Acts only, and 
those also, only such as are actually found to fulfil only visible 
ends; while the present Discourse III takes up not only all Acts 
serving visible and invisible ends, but also such details as Substances^ 
Mantras and so forth. This answer has been rejected by Kumar 
rila {Tantra-Vd., Trs,, p. 670), on the ground that under the said 
e:s:planation, the subject-matter of Discourse II would be only a 
part of what is dealt with under Discourse III. The explanation 
that he suggests is that — (2) the fact that the Acts dealt with under 
Discourse II — Threshing of the Com, for instance, — are ‘subser- 
vient* to others can be ascertained only from what the Sutras set 
forth under Discourse HI; — ^what has been said under Discourse 
n therefore is only this— that these acts cannot be regarded as 
bringing about an Apurva by themselves, for the simple reason that 
they are found to fulfil purely visible purposes in connection with 
some other acts; — ‘and under the circumstances, if they were to 
produce their own there would be several Apurvas pro- 

duced by the Act*— adds the Rijuvimald (MS., Vol. Ill, p. 11). 
(See p. 266) 

'According to PrahhdJcara (Brhatt^ MS., p. 66 and J^ijuvimald- 
MS., p. 1) the connection between the two Discourses (III and lY) 
is to be explained thus;-^‘What has baen explained tender Dis- 
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course II is only tlie difference among InjvnctiTe TexU: that is 
to say, it has heen shown there how and where two stich texts are 
to he treated as hy reason of the difference between the 

resultant Apurvas indicated in each, and also of the difference 
among the several adj'uncts of these; and as the .4.ct is the most 
important of these Adjuncts, the difference among Acts also has 
been expounded in this Discourse II; hut this last only as the hosts 
of d/iff erentiation among the Texts; thus the difference dealt with 
under that Discourse is that based upon consideration of connec- 
tion among the words of the Injunctive Text. On the other hand, 
the difference upon which the subject-matter of Discourse III is 
based is that of the Niyoga or Apurva resulting from Acts- (See 
Rijuvimald, MS., Vol. Ill, p. 3). The distinction herein drawn 
becomes clear from the example of the text ‘Washes the Cup', 
where the relation between the Cup and the Washing, as expressed 
by the words, is only that of the Cup being the objective of the Act 
of Washing; while the relation of ‘Subserviency' between the two 
is based upon the fact that the Washing helps the Cup towards 
the fulfilment of some other result. Thus what is dealt with 
under Discourse III is closely connected with what has gone before 
under Discourse II. 

The next question is — ^What is it that can be ^Auxiliary' or 
‘Subsidiary' ? 

The answer to this has been provided by Sutra 3.1. 3 — 6; 
wherein it is stated that the ‘Auxiliary character' can belong to 
(a) Substances, (b) Properties, and (o) Embellishments, (Su. 3), 
also to (d) Acts (Sfi. 4), (e) Eesults (Sti. 6) and (/) the Human 
Agent (Su. 6). — (<z) The Substance helps the Acts ; no Act can be 
performed without a Substance; — (fi) the Property serves the pur- 
pose of marking out the Substance to be used; and thereby helps 
the Act ; — {c) the Embellishment is that on the accomplishment of 
which a certain Substance becomes fit for a certain purpose, and 
thus helps the Act; (d) the Act also is enjoined, not as something to 
be accamplished in itself, but only as a means of accomplishing the 
.desired Result; and in this capacity the Act is ‘auxiliary’ to the 
]|^sult; — (e) the Result of the Act also accrues to the performing 
Aj^nt, and thereby serves to help and benefit him ; thus the Result 
also is ‘Auxiliary’ to the Agent ; — if) the performing Agent 

figures fts ‘^xiyilifury’ tp the Acf, ip. cases where, for instance, 
. P. 35 
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tlie Sacrificial Post is declared to lie ‘as tall as tlie Saerificer\ 
{Blitisya^ Trs., pp. 339-340.) 

There has been a difference of opinion among* ancient sages on 
this matter of what can be an ‘Auxiliary’ : According to sage Biidari, 
the ‘Auxiliary’ character can belong to Substances, Properties and 
Embellishments only (as stated in Svl. 3); while according to Jaimi- 
ni, it can belong to the Act, the Eesiilt and the Agent also. These 
fwo views have been aonght to be reconciled by the ‘revered Vrtti- 
hlra in the following manner: — In relation to the Sacrificial Act, it 
is only Substances, Properties and Embellishments whose ‘Auxi- 
liary character’ is ahsolute, these are always a^ariliary ; while 
the ‘Anxiliary character’ of the other three — Act, Result 
and the Performing Agent — ^is relative; for instance, while the 
Act is ‘Principal’ in relation to the Suhsfancc, it is ‘Auxiliary’ to 
the Result; the Result is ‘Principal’ in relation to the Act, but 
‘Auxiliary’ to the Agent: and the Agent is ‘Principal’ in relation 
to the Result, but ‘Auxiliary’ to the Jef, — (Bhasya, Trs., p. 340) 

The ‘auxiliary character’ of the Agent in relation to the Act 
(of Sacrifice, as enjoined by the word ^TajHa^) is clearly 
indicated by the Injunctive word ‘YajSta^ itself, in the 
connotation whereof the Act of Sacrifice forms the ‘Principal’ 
factor ; and the Agent comes in only because without him, the said 
Act would not be possible. 

The conclusion thus is that while Substances, Properties 
and Embellishments are always ‘Subsidiary’, — the Act, the Result 
and the Agent are both ‘Auxiliary’ and ‘Principal’ in relation 
to one another. 

— Says Kvmtirila {T antra mvrtika, Trs., p. 944). 

wiu|t i 

(A) CLASSIFICATIOJjr OF AUXILIARIES. 

AuasiUartes have been classified by Kunvarila and his follow- 
ers under two heads — (1) Rirect and (2) Indirect. Those Auxi-, 
liaries which help in the fulfilment of the Sacrifice, and only 
through that Sacrifice, the Final ApUrva, are called ‘Direct’ ; for 
instance, (a) the Substance (Com) and (b) its Embellishments 
(Washing and Water-sprinkling), (c) the P^ty (Agni, ©to.) fiOid 
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(d) Maritras; — -the water-sprinkling produces in the i*orth a certain 
EmhelUiihmeiht not otherwise possible; Ihe f7/reA7^^/^^ helps the 
Corn by removing the cha^ from the grain; the Coth itself helps 
the Sacrifice by making up the Cake; the Mantrap help the Sacri- 
fice by recalling and consecrating the Deity; the Deity helps the 
Sacrifice by becoming the Recepient, without whom no act of 
Sacrifice is possible ; as th^ act of Sacrifice consists in o^ering Sub- 
stances to a Deity, All these are ‘ Direct' Arixiliaries. On the 
other hand, those Auxiliaries are culled "Indirect’ which i3roduee 
distinct Apurvas of their own, — ^these A pit teas being produced ’in 
the Performer’s Soul — and through these subsidiary Apurva^^ help 
the Pinal Apurua of the vSacrifice itself. {Shdst rad i pika, p. 202), 
Prabhdkara and his followers pp, 202 — 
206) have proceeded on somewhat dih'erent lines, in regard to the 
classification of Auxiliaries. Their classification appears to be 
more logical and exhaustive. It has been made under the follow- 
ing four heads — (1) Jdti, Universal, (2) Guna, Quality, (3) Drwuyoa 
Substance, and (4) BhacdrthMmaka, Action. The last of these. 
Action, has been divided into (1) Satin ipatiyopakdraka, Directly 
helpful and (2) Arddupakaraka, Indirectly helpful. That which 
produces its direct effects in a certain entity which is conducive to 
the fulfilment of the Sacrifice is the Sannipattyopakdraka, Direct 
‘Auxiliary’, of the Sacrifice {Prakaranapaiichikd, p. 202); 
the Sitting of the Sacrificer, the thumping of the Corn and so 
forth, bring about no Apurva of their own; but are related to the 
Pinal ApUrva of the Sacrifice to which they are Auxiliary- The 
Semnipattyopakdraka, or Direct Subsidiary, is again divided into 
the following four kinds — (a) that which brings about a certain 
Substance, the kneading of the Flour, which brings into 

existence the Dough, which did not exist before; — (h) that which 
leads to the acquiring of a certain Substance that existed already ; 
e,g., the milking of the Cow; which brings about the acquisition 
of the Milk which was already there in the Cow; — {o) that which 
produces some modification in a Substance; e.g,, the melting of 
Olarrified Butter, which changes the semi-solid into the liquid 
foorm; and (d) that which purifies, sanctifies or embellishes a Sub- 
i^nee; e,g., the Sprinkling of Water over the Com, which does 
not produce any material change in the Com, but adds to it aom^ 
thing invisible and transcendental- {Prakaranapanchika, pp. 202 
— *^ 805 *) . 
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Under tlie Bhatta view, the Sannipattyopakaxraka or Direct 
Anxiliariee lead to no distinct Apurvas of their own; their full 
effect lies only in the accomplishment of certain material Sub- 
stances; these have thus only visible Effects (See 'I'ani/ra^Dd. Trs. p. 
526), and help the final Apwtva of the Sacrifice only through the 
aid that they impart to the material fulfilment of the Sacrifice. 
But even though these Auxiliaries thenfliselves do not bring about 
distinct Apurvas, yet, according to the followers of Kumdrila^ a 
certain distinct Apurva does proceed from the choice of the parti- 
cular Subsidiary; says the t^hmlraAlpikd (P. 203-) — 

Eor instance, the visible effect, in the shape of the removal of 
chafi, for which the Thumbing and Threshing of the Corn have 
been laid down^ can be accomplished by several methods;;, and 
hence, though the Thumping and Threshing may not produce an 
Apurva i yet the choice that the Performer exercises, in having 
recourse to the one method of Thumping and Threshing^ for re- 
moving the Chaff, does produce an Apurva, The reason for this 
is that, according to Kumdrila^ every Vedic Inj|unction, by its 
very nature, must be related to an Apurva^ and as the Thumping 
and Threshing have been enjoined, it must be related to an Apurva; 
but as the Act of Thumping and Threshing itself is found to be 
productive of a visible Result, in the shape of the removal of the 
Chaff, the Apurva ^to which it is related can be due only to the 
choice of that particular method of removing the Chaff in prefer- 
rence to other methods; and the real reason underlying all this 
lies in the fact that the Vedic Injunction must lay down a Dhcerma, 
— and if that Dhartna were not conducive to an Apurva, the said 
Injunction would lose its character of ‘being an Injunction of 
JJharma ; and hence as the act itself is found to be conducive to 
only a visible end, we must accept an Apurva as proceeding from 
the choice that is exercised. It is for this reason that such In- 
junctions have been called ‘Niyamavidhi\ ‘Restrictive Inj[unction\ 

r.r/This above view has not been accepted by the PrcdrhMara, 
aowding to whom, as explained above, though the Scmnipattyo- 
pahdraJca, Dir^t Auxiliary, is related to the Pinal Apurva of 
ihe Sacrifiee, it does not produce any distinct Apurva of its own; 

all that the Auxiliary— the Thumping of the Com, for 
instance, does is to bring about something visible, e.g,, ‘th^ Re- 
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moval of tile Chaff; and yet it is a fit object of Injunction, as it 
does, throug‘h the fulfilment of tlie Sacrificial performance, help 
in the bringing* about of the Final Apftrva of that Saciifice. 
That is why such Auxiliary' Acts have been called Sanyiipattpo- 
pakdraka, — ^which term has been etymologically explained as — 

(Frakaranapanchikd) . This relationship to the Final Apwrca is 
deduced from the proximity of the text enjoining the Auxiliary 
to the text enjoining the Principal Sacrifice as leading to that 
Final Apurca, and from the words of the text itself. This ex- 
planation has been objected to on the ground that, in this manner, 
as the principal fact of the Subsidiary being related to the 
Apurva would not be expressed by the Yedic text itself, this text 
would become practically meaningless. The FrC{bkdkard*s 
answer to this objection is that it is not necessary that every Yedic 
text must mention some purpose to be served; it is only a question 
of facts; a text that does not mention a purpose cannot be made 
to mention it. In the case in question however, the text does not 
become meaningless or purposeless, as it serves the purpose of lay- 
ing down a certain method of doing a certain Act; and it is only 
the connection of that method with the Apurva that is left to be 
implied by the said proximity of the text to the text enjoining the 
Principal Sacrifice; — and that Proximity forms one of the bases 
of Syntactical Connection is admitted by all philosophers. Thus 
the conclusion arrived at by the Frdbhdkara is — (a) that all JSanni- 
pattyopakdrakay Direct Auxiliaries, are ‘Subservient' to the 
Apurva^ through Direct Assertion, (b) that they are ‘Subservient' 
to the Substance conducive to the fulfilment of the Sacrificial Per- 
formance, through the very nature of the Substance concerned, — 
and (c) they are ‘Subservient' to the Sacrifice itself, which is 
‘instrumental' in the bringing about of the Final Apurva, by vir- 
tue of their providing the Substance suitable for being offered at 
the Sacrifice. — {Frakaranapanchikd, pp, 202 — 209.) 

As regards the second kind of Auxiliary, the Arddupakdraka, 
Indirect Auxiliary, — ^it is of two kinds — {a) That which ful- 
fils only an unseen purpose, and (/;) That which fulfils a Seen as 
well as an Unseen purpose. As an example of the latter kind we 
have the Payowata — ^th<^ Penance of Living on Milk alone,— ob- 
seryd«4.^jby the Sacrificer and his wife, during the performance of 
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the JyotiHoina; and as examples of the former kind, we have all 
the Acts that are enjoined hy the texts like ‘Perform the >SWh?— 
Sacrifice’, which do not mention any effects produced by the Act 
either in any Substance or in the performing Agent, which would 
help the main Act t)f Sacrifice; and as it is only eifects pi'oduced 
in the Substance or in the Agent that <*ould be .seen, tlie (Wt of 
Sacrifice cannot but be regarded as bringing* about an Unseen 
result. But all Acts of this class produce an ititennediate 
Apurva^ through which they help in the appearance of the Pinal 
A^Urva of the Principal Sacrifice, to which latter, on that ac- 
count, they are regarded as ‘Auxiliary’. As these Actions do not 
help the Principal Sacrifice in any perceptible manner, if they 
were not held to be productive of the intermediate Apurva, then, 
as they will have disappeared long before the fruition of the h'inal 
Apurva^ they would not accord any help to the Principal Sacrifice. 
It is for this reason that in such cases, Prahluiham also admits of 
intermediate Apurvas resulting from the Auxiliaries. 

This admission of the intermedijBite Apurvas might give rise 
to the idea that a result of this kind would raise the further qu^- 
tion regarding the method by which those Intermediate Apurvas 
are to be brought about. With a view to such a contingency, the 
Prabhakora (in Prakaran^panohikd, pp. 214-216) has drawn a 
subtle distinction between the ^Anusiheyd* and the ''li(xrya'\ that 
which is recognised by the Agent, independently by itself, as 
something ‘to be done hy me’ is Anustheya; while that is Kdrya 
which, not existent before, is brought into existence only for the 
sake of the accomplishment of the former. It is the Pinal Apurva 
alone that is Anusth&ya; and as a rule, the questions of method 
and procedure arise only in regard to what is Anu^%heya^ not in 
regard to what is Kdrya\ hence no such question can arise in re- 
gard to the Intermediate Apurvas, which are recognised only as 
helping in the accomplishment of the Pinal Apurva. 

It may be noted here that the Prabhdkara is rather strict in 
the matter of postulating Apurvas; so long as he can find any 
psreeptible result to jjustify an act, he will not assume an Adrsta 
or Ap^irva; Kumckrila, on the other hand, postulates an Apwr^ja in 
connection with every Injunction, Being ^si Anvitfshhidhanavtldin, 
the PrdbJi&kara does not accept the maxim, ^Shdbdi dkanksd 
ihabdenaiva paryate \ — by which the Details of Method axid »Pro- 
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cediire can be sought after only for the sake of a result in the 
shape of the Apurva, and not for the sake of the Substance.( See 
X ytlpamal arista m, p. 428). This maxim necessitates the assump- 
tion of an Apurra with every Injuncdioii, each of which under 
this maxim, must be self-contained, having all its needs as an 
Injunction supplied by itself; hence even that Apurva^ which is 
one of the factors in the BJiar'ana denoted by the Injunctive verb, 
has to be got out of everj” Injunction, even of the Sannipattyo^ 
pahlraka or Direct Auxiliary; such Apurva arising, if not from 
the Auxiliary act itself, at least from the Xiyama or Choice of 
the particular method (See above). The P mhhahara however, not 
accepting the said maxim, takes every Injunction all along with 
all that it is found to he related to; and thus when the Auxiliary 
Act mentioned in the Injunctive text is found to he expressive of 
the bringing abovf. of n material f^uhstance^ it becomes related to 
the Injunction of the Principal Sacrifice in the following 
manner: — ^The Apurvn of the Principal Sacrifice enjoined by the 
Principal Injunctive text is to be brought about by means of 
the Principal Act performed with materials and Substances 
brought into existence by means of the Auxiliary Acts enjioined 
by the Auxiliary Injunctive texts. Thus there is no need for 
assuming an ApUrva in connection with these latter acts; the 
objective of these injlinctions re.^-ting entirely in the materials and 
substances brought into existence in accordance with them, which 
materials and substances are used at the principal Sacrifice. 


(B) Means of Ascertaining what is Auxiliary to what 

There are six means of ascertaining what is auxiliary to 
what. These are (1) Slrmfi — Direct Assertion (in the Teda); 
(2) Linga — Indirect Indication; (3) Vukga — Syntactical Connec- 
tion; (4) Frakarami — Context; (5) Krama (or Sthoina)^ Order of 
Sequence, (or Place) ; and (6) Samukkyd — Name. 

As an instance of (1) Direct Assertion, we have the following; 
— There are certain Mantra-te^rtis which are held to be sacred to 
certain Deities ; one such ISlcLnirot is named ^ Ain^r ^ ; in regard to 
this there is the Direct Assertion^ in T ajasaneyorSamhitd (12 — 
to the effect that ^With the Aindri one should worship the Garhor 
ffutyid Wire ^ ; — ^in regard to this AindTi^MantTU^ there is a doubtj 
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as to whether it should be used in the worshipping of Indra, — as 
indicated by its name ^Aindri* — or in that of the Odrhapatya Fire, 
— as declared in the Direct Assertion of the Yeda; the conclusion 
is that it should be used in the worshipxiing of the Gdrhapatya 
Fire; and thus the M(i?itra becomes ‘auxiliaiy* to the act of wor- 
shipping the said iFire. (MimE — Su. 3.2.3-4). 

(2) Linga — Indirect Indication. — has been laid down in the 
Yeda that at the SoTn/i-Sacrtfice, the Soma-juice that is left after all 
the offerings have been made should not be thrown away, it should 
be drunl-. In connection with the drinhh\g of the Soina-^Juice, we 
meet with the Mantra-text — ^Bhaltschi etcJ (Tai. Sam. 3. 2.6.1) 
called the *Bhahsanvrdha\ In regard to this the question arising 
as to whether this Mantra is to be used in connection with the act 
of actual drinhing itself — as indicated by the name ‘Bhaksamuvnlm^ 
— or in connection with the several acts attendant upon that act; 
the conclusion is that it is to be used in connection with the drinJa- 
ing and also at all the attendant acts, such as holding the rliiice in 
the hand, examining it, swallowing it, — all which collectively go 
to make up the act of ^Drinking^ In accordance with this con- 
clusion, the whole of the said Bhaksanuvaka Mantra-text is broken 
up into four parts, — each part being employed with each of the’ 
four acts mentioned above as making up the act of * Drinking^ . 
All this is due to the Indirect Indication of the words and expres- 
sions contained in the said Mantra-text, (a) So that the sentence 
beginning with the word ^bhaksehi^ anti ending with the word 
^saghyiisam^ is to be used in connection with the holding of the juice- 
cup, such being the Indirect Indication of the word ‘ saghydsam^ 
(b) the Sentence beginning with the word ^Nrdhaksasoml and end- 
ing with the word ^ Avakhyi^sam^ is to be used in connection with 
the act of Looking at or EaamUning the juice, through the indica- 
tion of some of the words ; (c) the Sentence beginning with the word 
^Hinva* and ending with the word ^Atigdh\ is to he used in connec- 
tion with the act of digesting (swallowing) the juice, through the 
implication of the words in the Mantra; and (d) the sentence begin- 
ning with the word ^Mandrahhihhuti^ and ending with the word 
'^hhnksayamt\ is to be used with the act of actual Eating or Drink- 
ii^g\ as indicated by last word. — (Mi. Su.) 

(3) Ydkya, Syntactical Connection. — -In connection with the 
lyio^toma, we meet with the declaration {Shatapatha Brahniona 
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4.4.6.16 and 4.6.17.18) that ^The RJt should be recited loudly^ and 
the Y^ajus, silently*. The question arises as to the exact ineanins? 
of the terms jR7i* and Yajvs in this connection. Do they mean the 
JRgveda and the Yajurvedaf — or the Metrical and Prone passages 
respectively? In the latter case, those Mantras which are in the 
metricdi form, even though they may be contained in the Yajur^ 
veda, would have to be recited lovdly; while, in the former case, 
all that appears in the Yajurveda would have to be recited silently • 
The conclusion on this point is that the two words stand for the 
two Vedas, not for the metrical and prose passages; and thus on 
the ground that, in the earlier part of the passage, at the end of 
which wa« found the text in question, we have this declaration — 
*These Vedas came into existence, the Rgveda from Agni, the 
Yajurveda from Vdsyu etc. etc.*; and as the aforesaid direction in 
regard to the Rk being recited loudlg is a continuation of this 
same sentence asserting the origin of the Yedas, — ^there is Syntac- 
tical connection between the two parts of the passage, by virtue of 
which connection it is clear that the terms ^rk^ and ^yajns^ in the 
latter part of the passage refer to the Vedas spoken of in the former 
part ; and in accordance with this conclusion the metrical passages 
occurring in the text of the Yajurveda should not be recited loudly. 
(Mi. Sxl. 3.3.1). 

(4) ^Prcdcarana^ Context . — There are the Vedic texts — ^*(a) 
Desiring Heaven, one should perform the Dars7ic[rPiirrf,anfn&sa Sacri- 
fices*, — (b) ‘He should perform the Sai7rddrSacrifice\ — (c) *He 
should perform the Tanunavapdb Sacrifice * — {SJiatapatka Brs. 
1.6.3,9); — ^we find that there is no Syntactical Connection among 
these three sentences, and each sentence stands independently by 
itself, and is, as such, capable of being regarded as the Injunction 
of a distinct Sacrifice; — nor is there anything in the Sentences to 
deduce an Indirect Indication of any sort of dependence or connec- 
tion between the Samid and Tanunapdt Sacrifices — enjoined by the 
second and third sentences respectively— on the one hand, and the 
Darsha-Purimmdsa Sacrifice— enjoined by the first sentence, on the 
other. It is found however that no result has been mentioned in 
oonnection with either the Samid or the TanHimapdt Sacrifice, in 
the way that ^Heaven* is mentioned in connection with the Darshon 
Purnam&sa. We also recognise the fact that, being enjoined by 
ihe Veda, those two sacrifices also must lead to some desirable 
and yet at same time, no such result is found tQ ^3^ 

W* 36 
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mentioned. All this leads to the eoiKrlnsioR that the Injunction of 
these Sacrifices is wanting; in that factor of the E-esult, as without 
the Result to be accomplished, the. oi>eration of' the Injunction 
remains incomplete (See above). Then again, as regards the 
Darsha-FfirmiTnasa Sacrifice also, it is found that all the informa- 
tion that the injunction (contained in the first sentence) provides 
is that ‘if one desires to attain Heaven, he should perform the 
Daritha-^Pvrtiaviasa Sacrifice* ; and it says nothing as to the proce- 
dure or method to he adopted in the performance of those Sacrifices. 
This shows that this Injunction also is wanting in the facior of the 
Procedure; and without this, the operation of the Injunction re- 
mains incomplete. Now then, taking the two sets of Injunctions 
into consideration, we find that, if taken together, they sxipply 
each othr’s need; the factors wanting in the one being supplied by 
the other; so that ‘the attainment of Heaven’ mentioned in the 
Injun(‘tion of the Darslia^PvTuamilaa^ be(‘Oines recognised as the 
result towards the accomplishment of which the Srnnid and TanH- 
napdt Sacrifices also lend some help ; — and also that these two Sac- 
rifices make up the Procednire needed by the Darsha-^Pilrjn^masa, 
This Supplying of Mutual Need is what has been called Prakarat^ 
(Context). The conclusion thus is that the Sam id and, Tanunapdt 
Sacrifices — collectively known as Praynjas — are auxiliary to 
the Darsha-Purnamdsa — (Mi. Su. 3.3.2). 

(5) Krama or Sthana^Order of Sequence, or Position, — Under 
the DarshorPilrnamdsa Section there is the Mantra 


‘Thou art the Missile, May I remain unhurt; may 
I strike *o and no (the enemy)' — (Taitti. Sara. 1. 6.2.4). There is no 
Direct Assertion in the Veda as to where this Mantra is to be used; 
nor is there anything in the Mantra that could show by Indirect lu- 
dieation where it is to be used ; nor is anv guidance available in the 
shape of Syntactical Connection or Context, We find however that 
three sacrifices — the Agneyd, the X^pdmshu, and the Agnl^omiyo/-^ 
have been mentioned in a definite order ; and subsequently we find 
three Mantras mentioiied in connection with these three sacrifices; 
and as the three sacrifices are mentioned in a definite order , — and the 
three Mantras also are mentioned in a definite orde ^, — ^the natural 
coiLclusion is that the, first of the Mantras is to be used at the 
fi^st of the Sacrifices, the second at the second and the third ak the 
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third. Tile Mantra quoted above haiipens to be second of the 
three Mantras; hence it is taken as to l:e used at, and be auxiliary 
to, the Second of the Sacrifices, — viz., the U pdmshuydga. (Mi. 
Su. 3.3.12). 

(6) Samdkhyd, Name , — ^There are several Mantras inentionetl 
as to be recited by the several Priests officiating at the 
Sacrificial Performance ; in many eases, there are no definite Direct 
Injunctions as to which Mantra is to be recited by which Priest; 
nor, in many cases, is there un^-thing to indirectly indicate this; — 
nor is any guidance provided by either Syntactical Connection or 
Context or Order of Sequence. Tlie conclusion liowever that there 
might otherwise arise under the circumstances has been averted 
by the NameH that have been applied to the Mantras — such as (a) 
*HauPra^ indicating that the Mantras (mainly those of the Rgveda) 
so named are to be recited by the Hotr Priest, — (b) ^Adhvaryama\ 
indicating that the Mantras (mainly those of the Yajurveda^ so 
named are to be recited by the Adhvcbvyu-Ptiest, (c) ^Audgatra* , 
indicating that the Mantras (mainly those of the Samiaveda) so 
named are to be recited by the U dgut^^^P riest. Thus the fact of 
the Hautra-Mantras being ‘auxiliary’ to the Hot;~Priest and so 
forth is ascertained through the name of the Mantra. — 
(Mi, Su. 3.3.13). 


CASES OE CONELICT 

The six Means of determining the character of AuJcHiaries 
have been described. N'ow arises the question — Which of these 
is to be regarded as most authoritative in a case where two or more 
of these are applicable, but in conflict with one another? 

The answer to this question has been provided by Sutra 3.3.14. 
Arrhong ^Direct Assertion^ , ^Indicative Power^ , ^Syntactiecd Connec~ 
tion\ ^Context*, ^Place\ and *Name\ — that which follows is weaker 
than that which precedes; because it is more remote from the final 
Objective. That is to say, when there is conflict between what is 
directly asserted by a Vedic text and what is implied by the Indices 
tixe Power of a certain word, it is the former that is to be accejijed 
and the latter to be rejected. The principle underlying this super- 
session of "flie one by the other is that in all -matters relating to 
Dharma, nothing can be a^H'cpted as aut^ritative except 
what is declared in .the ^ eda ; in the case of Lhrect 
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Assertion f what should be done is directly declared in the Veda; 
in the case of Indicative Fower, on the other hand, even when the 
indication is accepted, the course of action indicated is accepted 
as authorised only after, on the strength of the said indication, a 
Direct Assertion to the same effect is assumed. It is for this reason 
that whenever there is con£ict between these two, the Direct 
Assertion, which is self-suihcient, accomplishes its purpose long 
before the Indicative Power can accomplish its own, through the 
assumed Direct Assertion. 

(1) As an instance of this confiict and supersession, we have 

the following: — There is the Yedic text — 

*With the AindrUM antra one worships the Gorhapatya Fire^ (VSr 
jasa. Sam, 12.66) ; here we have Direct Assertion declaring the use 
of the Aindrt-M antra in the worshipping of the Gdirhapaiya Fire; 
on the other hand in the said Mantra itself 

*WRKW«i^ 

a 

(0 Indra, you never hurt any one, etc. etc.') {J^gveda Sam. 
8. 61. 7), — ^we find the word * Indra* which, by its Indicative 
Power, indicates the Mantra as to be used in the worshipping 
of ^ Indra* • Thus there is confiict between the two — ^Direct As- 
sertion and Indicative Power; but before the latter can become 
efiective, it is necessaiy to assume, on the strength of Indi- 
cation, a Direct Assertion to the effect that ‘the Aindrl MarUra 
should be used in the worshipping of Indra* ; but the way to 
this assumption is barred by the actual Direct Assertion to the 
contrary declaring that ‘the Aindrl-Mantra is to be used in the 
worshipping of the Gdrhapatya Fire. (Brhati MS., p. 78B). As 
a consequence, the Indicative Power loses all its force and becomes 
•superseded by the Direct Assertion to the contrary, and the con- 
clusion is that the Atndri Mantra is used iu worshippixLg the 
G4irh4spottya Fire. 

(2) Indicative Power in its turn is more authoritative than 

Connection. There is confiict between these two in 
Ike foUorwing ease: — In connection with the Darsha-Puri^masa 
Sacrifice, there is the Mantra — 

I ^ 
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[■"O Cake, I am preparing a nice seat for thee, and with clarifie<l 
butter I am making it comfortable; 0 Essence of Com, may thou, 
with a peaceful mind, take thy seat upon this' (Tai. Bra. 
3* 7. 5. 2)~|. Sere the words as Syntactically Connected make 
a single sentence of the two parts of the Mantra; and this would 
imply that the whole Mantra is to be used in the preparing of 
the Kusha-Seat for the Cake; — ^but the words of the two parts 
of the Mantra distinctly indicate that the hrst part of it is to be 
used in the prepcunng of seat {^Sadanam KrnomV)^ and the second 
part in the placing of the Cake upon the Kusha Ctusminsida)- 
What makes this latter indication by the Indicative Power of 
the words more authoritative than the former implication by 
Syntactical Connection is that in the case of the Syntactical Con- 
nection, it is necessary to assume firstly, the Indicative Power of 
the word ^Krnorni^ indicating the use of the Mantra in the pre- 
paring of the seat, and then secondly the Direct Assertion in 
support of the idea that the Whole Mantra is to be used in that 
act of preparing; whereas in the case Indicative Power, the only 
assumption necessary is that of the Direct Assertion to the effect 
that ^the first part of the Mantra is to be used in the preparing 
of the seat, and the second in placing the Cahe upon it'; thus this 
is one step nearer to Direct Assertion than Syntactical Connection. 
This is what is meant by the words of the Sutra — ‘^Because it is 
more remote from the Enal objective'. Prabhoikara has added 
one more reason for Indicative Power being more authoritative 
than Syntactical Connection: — As to how a certain Yajus-Mantra 
is to be used depends upon the useful purpose served by it; what 
this purpose is can be learnt, — ^in the absence of Direct Assertion 
on the point, — only from the signification of the words composing 
the Afantra;^thus then, the use indicated by the Indicative Power 
of the words is based directly upon what follows the very founda- 
tion of the usefulness of the Mantra; Syntactical Connection on the 
other hand, indicates the use of the Mantra only on the verbal basis 
of grammatical construction afforded by tbe words, irrespectively 
of any useful purpose served by it; — in this way Indicative Power 
is much nearer to the basis of usefulness tban Syntactioal Connect 
tion. (Brkatt Ms. pp. 79A-79B), 

(3) Syntactical Connection is more authoritative than Contesrt, 
la the SvAtaoSka mentioned in connection with the barsha-PHr- 
ntamasa, there is the text — 
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(Tai. Bia. 3^. 5. ID. 3); — as this 
^iantra occui's in tlie Contejct of tlie Dai'^^ha-^ufticuTnusa, one sec- 
tion of whicli is performed on tlie Idoonless liay and tlie other on 
the h'ull-Moon Day — it would follow that the word ^AgtiUomau' 
should he omitted on the Inillmoou l*ay; but before this impli- 
cation of the Context is accepted as authoritative it would he neces- 
sary — (1) to assume, on the strength of the Context, the i^yiitacii- 
ccbL Connection (which is not present) between the two sets of words 
^haDird-ju^tam^ and *^indrdgni\ — (2) to assume on the strength 
of this assumed Syntactical Connection, the indication of Indra 
etc., by the Indicative Power of the words of the first section of 
the Mantra, — ^and (3) to assume, on the strength of the assumed 
Indicative Power, the Direct As$ertion to the effect that the Mantra 
is to be used in making offerings to Indra-Agni. On the other 
hand, Syntactical Connection directly indicates that the words 
have to be retained in both cases, in as much as each is syntactically 
connected with the word that follows; and for the acceptance of 
this Procedure, as the Syntactical Connection is already present, 
it is necessary to assume only the Indicative Power indicating the 
Deities and the ultimate Direct Assertion. This being one step 
less remote from the ultimate Direct Assertion, Syntactical Cofi^- 
neeticn has been regarded as more authoritative than Context. A 
further reason provided by Prahhakara (BrkaU Ms. p. 79B) is that 
what is indicated by Syntactical Connection is based upon the 
meaning afforded by the natural construction and interpretation of 
the words of the Mantra, — ^while what is indicated by Context 
would, at best, be based upon some construction or interpretation 
forced upon the words in view of circumstances beyond the limits 
of the Mantra-ieixt itself. 

(4) Context is more authoritative than Order of Sequence or 
Place. Under the Rdjamya Sacrifice there are several Primary 
Sacrifices, one of which is the AbKiHecJuinlya ; close upon the Initinc- 
ticm of this Abhifeckanlya, we find the Tnjlunctions of certain 
minor acts like Gambling; the Place, i.e., the proxirrdty — 
of iheae latter to the Ahhdseehaniya would indicate that 
the Gambling is ‘auxiliaiy’ t(> the AhkisBrluinJya: on the other 
hand, the £act that the Gambling is mentioned under the Context 
of the Rd^suga, would indicate it as being ‘auxiliary’ in the 
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Biljaaiijj/i itself. Under the eironm stances, the Gamhlipg haB 
been reg:arrled as ‘aiixiHarv’ to the Rriiasfiifti. The rcas«ni b»r 
this preference is the same as in the previous tnises— beiniir 
one step nearer to Direct Assertion than Place (Proximity). Ac- 
cording to Frahhdlara (BrhaU Ms. 79B-80>, Context is operative 
only through the mutual need between a c‘ertain act and a certain 
Mantra: hence when the Context indicates that the Mantra is to 
be used at a certain act (Sacritice), it is more direct in its operation 
than Order or Place: because the connection between t!»e Act and 
the Mantra is in<li<‘ated by Coiiiext — or Mutual ^eed, — directly 
through S^)/ntartira1 Connection, vvhicii is establislied, throu.!*:b that 
mutual need, between the words td* the Mantra and the word denot- 
ing the Act; while, for establishing such a connection, the Order or 
Place would stand in need of several more intervening factors; for 
instance, the ^1) Order ot Place will indicate the Mutual need, (2) 
the Mutual Need will indicate the Syntactical Connection, and 
(3) the Syntactical Connection will indicate the connection between 
the Mantra and the Act. 

(6) Order or Place is more authoritative than Name. There 
is the Mantra — 5pj5%("Become purified for purpose'^ of 
the Divine Act’) (Tai. Sam, 1. 1. 3. 1); — ^this is found in 
the chapter known as *Patcrodd,thilai' hy name; — ^this fact 
would imply that the Mantra should he used for the purification 
of the Pvroddsha, the Cake. On the other hand, the Mantra is 
found in a Place in close proximity to the words speaking of the 
Sdnndyya vessels; on the strength of this latter fact the Mantira is 
used in the cleaning of these latter vessels* The reason for this 
also lies in the fact that the Order or Place is one step nearer to 
Direct Assertion than Narne; and also according io Prabhdkara 
(Brhatz Ms. p. 80) in the fact that while Order or Place is some- 
thing Vedic, Scriptural, the Naine is more or less Lauhika, worldly^ 
Secular. 

It being impossible for every act at the Sacrificial performaucc 
to be done by the Sacrificing Householder himself alone, the need 
ara» for the calling in of outside assistance ; this gave rise to the 
question as to how far the results of the acts done by these other 
persons would accrue to the Sacrificer; and the conclusion arrived 
at IB that if the Sacrificer selects and appoints and pays for the 
BetvioeB rendered by these other persons,— he hecomes the pria^ 
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mover of all tliat is done by these persons; so that the results and 
benefits of these acts should all accrue to the Sarrifirer himself; 
his assistants^ being paid officiating priests, get only the Sacrificial 
Fee provided in connection with each act or office. As such se- 
curing of services on payment has been laid down in the Scriptures, 
there is nothing incongruous in it. As a result of this conclusion, 
the acts that are actually done by the Sacrificing Master of the 
House himself are only (1) the f^anhdpa^ the declaring of his re- 
solution to perform the Sacrifice, (2) the Varan a — ^the selecting 
and appointing — of the Priests to officiate at the performance, and 

(3) the Paying of the Fees to them; — and the rest of the detailed 
performance is done for him by these officiating Priests. (Su. 
3. T. 18— 20), 

This is the Principle that may be taken as underlying the law 
that the instigator of the act is as responsible as the actual doer 
of it. 

This leads us on to the subject of these Officiating Priests 
styled j^tvil£s\ The first question that arises is — 

Is the number of such Priests limited? or may one engage 
as many as one likes? — ^The conclusion is that the number is 
limited; because they should he engaged in accordance with their 
titles, as it is under these titles that their respective duties have 
been severally assigned in the Veda , — says Su. 3.7.22. What is 
meant is that the number of Priests to he engaged should be as 
many as the duties that have been laid down as to be performed by 
the several performers named in the Veda. The texts naming 
such performers are the following; — *First of all, the Adhoaryu 
(i) dees the distribution, the Pratiprasthdttr (2) offers the Manthin 
— the NSstf (3) brings up the Sacrifice's Wife, — the TJnnetr 

(4) fills the cup; — ike Prastotr (5) introduces the Chant, — the 

Udgdtr (6) does the chanting, — the Pratihartr (7) sings the Prati- 
hOra chant, — the Suhrahmanya (8) recites the Suhrahmanyn, — the 
Botr (9) recites the Prdtaranuvdha hymn, — the Maztrdmaruna (IQ) 
gives directions and recites the Puranuvahya, — the AchchhavaJm 
(H) recites the Yujya, — the Grm<utnt (12) recites the Grdvas- 
tetriya Mmtrd* . In accordance i^th this Vedic Text, there is need 
lor just these twelve priests; hence these must be engaged. All 
the BunimMis acts have not been mentioEoed here. There are 
hown^r whose pertoria«P is iftdjcf^ed by the of th^ 
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priests; for instance, the act of flomn — ^Poiiringr Lihations into 
Fire, — is to be done by the priest who holds the title of ^Hotf 
{Bha^a, Trs., pp. 632-633.) 

It might be argued that — **As one and the same person may 
perform seTeral duties, the enumeration of the Duties cannot 
determine the exact number of Priests to be eneraged’^ (Sii. 23). 
The answer to this is that this cannot be right; liecause in the 
originatiTe Injunctions laying d<)wn the employment of Priests, 
it is found that each Priest, before he begins to function, is 
given a distinct title; for instance, we find such texts as *He ap- 
points the Brahman Priest % ‘He appoints the ‘He 

appoints the Udffdtr^Prie8f\ ‘He appoints the Adlivartjn-PrietP ; 
according to this each priest is given the title along with his ap- 
pointment, before he has begun to function. From this it is 
clear that in the performance of the Sacrifice, there is neeil for 
the Priests of this kind, hence they must he engageil; and in as 
much as the necessity of engaging the Priests is dictated by the 
requirements of the Sacrifice, the text quoted is to be taken merely 
as descrihififf the appointment of the Priests, not as an Injnncfim 
of actually engaging them. \Knnifhrlhi has demurred to this and 
declared, in Tantra. Fd. Trs. p. 1622, that ‘the number is laid down 
by the Injunction of the appointments themselves*"].— or is it 
necessary for the Veda to declare it in so many words that 
many Priegti should be appointed*. (BTUhya, Trs, pp. 633-®4). 

The exact number of the Priests at the Soma-Sacrifice, as also 
at the Darsha-Purnamdsa^ (Says the Bkdsya^ Trs. p. 635) is «eren- 
teen; these are the following, as definitely enunciated in the text 
prescribing tbeir Initiation. (1) The Adht*aryu, who does all that 
is prescribed in the Yajurveda — and under him come (2) the Ptoti- 
pastJt&tr^ (3) Nesfr, (4) Vnnefrx (5) Brahman, who supervises the 
performance of the a<*ts prescribed in all the T cdaa^ sind under him 
come (6) Brdhmaadrhrhhamsin, (T) Agntt and (S) Potr; — (9) f d~ 
^Str — ^who does the chanting, — and under him come (19) PraMfofr, 
(It) Pfatiharfr, (12) Sfrhnthmatjyaz—iVi) Ffotr, who diHfs Ihe invok- 
ing of blessings, — and under him come (14) Mat frit rant tja, <15) 
Achehh^vMa and (16) Grdrasittt—iSu, 3.7.37, Bhrat/a Trs. 

64j6^7>. The Master of the Sat-ri/ite, i.e., i\w Smrifirer, has 

ly ctgy idtfMl ^ the seret^teenth ‘Priest* — on the basis of the 
ftgrfty gTmnsSiums — says the Smra (3.7.38). This ‘similarity of 

F-3? 
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functions’ has been thus explained — As a matter of fact, persons 
taking part in the performance of the Sacrifice are called ‘Priests’ ; 
— ^the Sacrificer also takes part in this performance, and as such 
is entitled to he regarded as a ‘Priest’. 

As regards the duties of these Priests, their functions are 
restricted by their names, that is, there shotild he a restriction and 
dhtrihntion of fvnctions among the Priests on the basis of their 
names, as it is for that pnrpose that distinct titles have been as- 
signed to them, (Su. 40)- That is, on the basis of the particular 
titles given to the particular Priests, there should he a restriction 
of their functions. The functions that have been named after a 
certain priest should he performed by that priest; for example, 
the functions named ^ Adhrargara^ should be performed by the 
Adhvaryn Priest, those named ^ H antra* , by the Hotr Priest, 
those named *Atidgatra* by the Udgatr-Priest. (Bhasya Trs. p. 660). 

That the duties of the Priests are regulated by the names (of the 
Acts and of the Priests) is the general rule; but there are excep- 
tions to this. For instance, in certain cases, there are distinct texts 
enjoining the performance of a certain act by a particular priest. 
For instance, there is the text laying down that ‘the MaitrSr 
vam^a-Priest gives directions and recites the Puronuvakyc^ (Tai- 
Br- 3, 12, 9- 5), where the two functions of giving directions and 
reciting are specifi<^aily assigned to the Maitramarnna^Priest, 
though, under the general rule, the work of giving directions falls 
within the scope of the ^Atlhraryn's functions’, and reciting is an 
act falling within the scope of the *Hotr's functions’; but in view 
ot the direct Injunction quoted, the said functions are performed 
by the MaitravaruM^Priest, 

Similarly, certain acts have been given distinct names which 
take them out of the purview of the Priest to whom they would fall 
under the general rule, and assign them to other Priests. For 
instance, certain acts have been called "PotHya* and ‘Nestriya *, — 
which acts would, under the General Eule, have been performed 
by the Brahman and the Adhoaryu respectively, but have become 
transferred by the said special names, to the purview of the Potr 
and Nestr Friqsts respectively. — (Bhasya, Trs. p. 651). 

There is an important counter-exception to exception* 
The Shyima-Sacrt^ce is fmnd mentioned in the section called 
; under the rule just stated, the whole of tjiis Sacrifice 
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should have to be perfomed by tlie rdijatj^Prient alone. As a 
matter of fact hofwever, the Shyeiiu lias the Jyatiftoma tox its 
Archetype; and the Injunctions relating; to tlie Jyotixtoina distinct- 
ly indicate certain acts as to be periomied by certain Priests; hence 
according to these, the same has to lie done at the Slij/Pm-Sacri^ce 
also. (Sutra 3. 7. 6<b51). 

There are several special functions assigned to definite persons; 
these have been dealt ■with in the Su. 3. 8. The following are a 
few instances : (a) The Engayintj of !^errifei> is to lie done by the 

Master of the Sacrifice (3. 8. 1); (&) The ‘Shaving of the Head’ is 
to be done by the Master (3. 8. 3—8): (e) the observance of Fasting 
and the like are to be kept by the Master (3. 8. 3 — 8), (d) the 
uearing of the gold necklace, etc., appertain to all Priests 

( 3 . 8 . 12 ). 



CHAPTER XXIY 


MOTIVE. 

^KHATVAltTHA’ AXK ‘PURUSARTHA^ ACTS. 

After tile diaposul of the question of the ‘Principal’ and *Auxi- 
liary’ character of Acts, there arises the question of what has 
been called ‘Prayukti’, motivathiy. This question is dealt with in 
the form — ^What is it that provides the occasion for a certain act? 
What is it for whose accomplishment, the Act is to be performed, 
or a thin^ brought into use? This question follows upon the ques- 
tion of ‘Principal and Auxiliary’, because as a rule, it 
is the ‘Principal Act that vwtivates, incites, provides the occasion 
for, the Auxiliary’. There are some acts however for which the 
sole T/#otirc, or inciting cause, is afforded by the Desirable Result 
expected to follow from it; while there are others which do not 
accomplish anything desired by the Agent, and yet are performed 
for the purpose of helping in the fulhlment of some other act, 
which latter accomplishes something desired by the Agent. Hence 
the question of the ‘Motive* of an Act necessarily turns upon the 
question as to whether the Act by itself fulfils something desired 
by the Agent, or something related to another Act. In the former 
case, the Act would be *P‘urufihrtha^ , * subserving the purposes of 
and in the latter case it would be ^Kratvartha^ ^ ‘subserving 
the purposes of an Act’. For this reason, before considering the 
main question of Motive, it becomes necessary to consider what is 
^'Pum^Qrthci^ and what is ^ Kratvartho^ , 

The definition of ^PurusO^thtP has heen provided by Sutra 
4- I. 3, which aayfr— -‘Tl hat subserves the purposes of Man* is that 
upon tohich foliotcs the happiness of Man, as its undertaJcing is due 
tc the Man*! desire to obtain happiness and the ‘Mati*s Purpose* 
u not different from Happiness. Prom this definition of the 
PuTu^fdrth^ , it follows that ‘What subserves the purposes of the 
Act is that which is of a kind other than the one jiust described — * 
t-c., the undertaking whereof is due to Scriptural injunction not 
to the Man’s deeire to obtain happiness, — says the Bhwya (Tlra. 
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p- T09). Tlius tlieii, the PnntsiitfJui is that which a mati ordinarily 
undertakes entirely tor the purpose ot obtaining a reward in the 
shape of Happiness; and Ktatntrfha is iliat wliich helps in the 
acconiplisliiiieut of the Put-uxattha Act, and does not itself bring 
any reward to the Performer. 

There are some Acts again which are neither PuFu,ytttha nor 
Kratvarthu, such as Fire-instaliatioii and Vedic Study, — says the 
Tantmratna (p. 10). lint even these are needed for, and hence 
helpful in the performance ot, acts bringing alnnit results desired 
by Man; as without Yedic Study and Fire-installation, there could 
be no performance of any Sacri^ce at all. 

Under the category of '^Pitrumrlhtt* are iinduded all the Prin- 
cipal Sacrifices, like the Dunslut-Punjamom, as these lead to results 
desired by the Agent; while to the category of ^Kratvartlia* are 
relegated all those Aujailiary acts that have their sole purpose in 
fulfilling the Principal Act itself; e.//., the Praydjas^ etc., which 
are ‘Auxiliary’ to the Darsha-Purnamdm. All material subs- 
tances, along with their embellishments and sanctifications, are 
regarded as Kratcartha\ even in cases where the text mentions 
some special results as following from these; the mention of the 
results being regarded as only commendat^^ry (Su. 4.3.1). There 
are certain things which have been regarded as both Puru^drtka 
and Kratvartha; for instance, the Curd is, in one case, mentioned 
only as a substance to be offered at a Sacrifice (when it is Amt- 
vartha)j but in another case, it is mentioned as a substance to be 
offered for obtaining efficient sense-organs, (when it is Pwufdrtha)* 
(Sstra 4.3.5— 7.) 

Against this definition of Purufdrtha as stated in the 8u. 4.1.2, 
the Rijuvimald (MS., Vol. II, p. 3(59} makes the following obser- 
vations: — “The Puru^drtha should not be defined as that which 
brings about happiness; as this would not apply to the -Vitya or 
CompuUory Duties, which do not bring about happiness. — [as a 
laaiter of fact the performance of compulsory Duties also bd^ngs 
about some sort of satisfaction, which is a form of Hd^pinees]. — 
Nor should it be defined as that to the performance of which only 
a parson with some desire is entitled; as this would not include 
acts as Yedio Study and the like. The PurupArika should, 
be defined as that which subserves the Principal Sacrifice and *1^ 
the^muposes of the Agent, by itself^ and not through being 
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ployed in anotlxer Act, — helping the Principal Act, only through 
this other Act; those of this latter kind being regarded as 
‘KTatvartha\ 

By a second interpretation, this same Sutra has been made 
to declare that the Act the Besult whereof is desired for its own 
sake, and to which men are, by their very nature, attached, — do 
not, and need not, form the subject of an Induction ; as an Inj[unc- 
tion only urges one towards something towards which one would 
not direct his attention without such Injunction; while to the 
Desirable Eesult the attention is attracted by the mere fact of 
its being desirable in itself. This interpretation has been pnt 
forward by Kumarila as the second Tarnaha or Corollary to the 
Sutra. {I'upfika.) 

The same Sutra has been taken by the Bhdsya as bearing upon 
two other instances. Por instance, in such cases as that of the 
text — *The water should, as a rule, be fetched in cups, hut in the 
milking vessel, for those who desire cattle % — ^the use of the Milk- 
ing Vessel is Purusdrtka because, while the mere act of water- 
fetching could be done in other vessels also the particular result, — 
obtaining of caft/e— could be obtained only if the water were fetch- 
ed in the milking vessels (See Bhdsya, Trs., p. 710.) 

By yet another interpretation the Sutra is made to deal with 
the subject of the Acquiring of wealth and Prosperity. It is 
found that several methods of acquiring wealth have been laid 
down; for the Brdhwana, [Receiving Gifts, Teaching and Ofdciat- 
ing at Sacrifices, — for the Ksattriya, Conquest and the like, — and 
for the Vaishya, Agriculture, Trade, Cattle-tending and so forth. 
In regard to this acquiring of wealth, the question arises — ^Is it 
Kratvartha — subserving the purpose of the Action of Sacrifice? or 
is it Purusairtha — subserving the purpose of the Man? 

The Primot Facie View on this question is that the Acquiring 
of Wealth should be taken as subserving the purpose of the Act of 
Saezifice; because it is only in this case that there could he any 
point in the restrictions laid down ia regard to the methods of 
StfqeAnng it. If it were meant only for the purpose of Man, — 
only for bringing about his happiness, — then there need be no 
such zestiieAzoiL ; on the other hand, when it is meant to subserve 
fhe pwrpoee of the Scriptural Act of Sacrifice, then any deviatipn 
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from the Scriptural restrictions renders the performance of that act 
defectiv-e. 

In answer to the above, the Established Conclusion is as 
follows: — The acquiring of wealth should be regarded as sub- 
serving the purpose of Man. It is a well-known fact that when- 
ever there is acquiring of wealthy it brings happiness to the man 
acquiring it; hence the vnderfahmg of the Act of acquiring nuust 
he due to the 7nan\s desire for happiness (Sutra 2), t.c., for the 
maintenance of his body in comfort and so forth ; when a man’s 
body is properly maintained it indicates that he possesses wealth ; — 
the sacrificial Act has been prescribed only for the man with a 
capable body; — and it is only in this sense that the Act of Sacri- 
fice can be said to have been laid down for one who has wealth; it 
is not necessary that the acquiring of the mealth should be in- 
cluded in the Yedic Injunction of the Sacrifice. From all this it 
follows that the acquiring of wealth subserves the purpose of the 
Man. Further, if the Acquiring of Wealth were held to be declar- 
ed by the Scriptures to subserve the purpose of the Sacrificial Act, 
the Wealth so acquired could not be rightly used for any other 
purpose; and this would put an end to all Sacrificial Acts (on ac- 
count of the Man’s death, which would surely follow if he did not 
employ his wealth in the maintenance of his body — says Knmairila 
m' Tuptilio). Then again, if the acquiring of wealth were meant 
to subserve the purpose of the Sacrificial Act onlj% then every such 
act would have to start with the acquiring of wealth necessary for 
the performance of that act; (which is absurd). From all this it 
follows that the Acquiring of Wealth serves the purpose of the 
Han — as it is not different from Happiness (as the Sutra says). 
(Bhasya, Trs. pp. 712-713). 

The question of Kratvartha and Purvsartha bears directly on 
the question of Motive. What is Purusdrtha^ ‘subserving the pur- 
pose of Man* contains its own motive within itself; while what 
is Kratvartha, ‘subserving the purposes of the Sacrificial Act*, 
would have its ‘motive’ in that particular Act towards whose f^“ 
filment it would help, or of whose procedure it would form part. 
For example, there is the text declaring that — ‘W^hen curd is put 
into hot milk, there becomes formed the Amiksa, consisting of the 
curdled solid Bits, which is for the Vishvddivos; while the Vajsma^ 
the liquid por^^n. the whey, is for the Fa/ww’, The qnaatsM 
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arising as to wiiether the Solid Piecof or . the Liquid forms the 
'niotive of the act of Puffing Curd into Hot Milk, the conclusioiL is 
that it is the former, the latter being only a bye-product, (See 
Brhatl Ms. p. 93B. Su. 4,1.22 — 24). 

There are certain acts which have no motive behind them, 
which means that they do not serve any useful purpose at all, 
either in the way of bringing some reward to the performer, or 
of helping in the fulfilment of another act. One instance of Acts 
of this kind is the Throwing away of the Horn that has been held 
by the Sacrificer during the performance. Such acts have been 
called *^Prafipatfi-]{nrma\ *Aets of Disposal’. {Sutra 4.2,19). To 
the same category belongs the act of Throwing away of the Stack 
which has been used in restraining the calf. (Su. 4.2. 10 13). 

There are some other acts which do not either help any Sacri- 
fice or bring about any desired results. Such an act is the making 
of the Jvhu with leaves of trees. This act has been regarded as 
Kratvarfha, as the Juhft is used at the Sacrifice. {Sutra 4.3.1). 
To the same category" belong the Embellishments and Sanctifiea- 
tory acts, which serve only to sanctify certain material things used 
at Sacrifices and render them fit for use; thus they render help to 
the acts of Sacrifice, as without the said embellishment and sancti- 
fication, the substance could not be fit for use. {Sutra 4.2.11) — 

To the same category belongs also the Vishvajit Sacrifice, 
which has been enjoined, but neither as part of another sacrifice, 
nor as bringing about a desirable result by itself. The 
conclusion regarding such acts is that they should be regarded as 
bringing about the universally desired result, in the shape of 
Bearen; and as such, being ^Purmartha* . This principle has 
been called the isva}if-N yaya^ ^ according to which, in cases 
where no particiiilar result is mentoned, the Attawrnent of Heaven 
' i'i assiuned as the Eesult. But it is applicable to only those cases 
where no kind of Result is found to be either directly mentioned 
or indirectly indicated by supplementary texts; when any such 
ihsult is found the act is accepted as bringing about that Result. 
{BfkaH M8, p. my^SQira 4.3.10—16), 

An instance of the Resnlt being hulirectly indicated is found 
ia tlw& RMrieatira Sacrifice, the injunction whereof is followed by 
a eoi^endatory text speaking of Reput&ti&n for BespeefahiHty 
hdice this also is Pnrufariha, (Su: 4.3.17 — ^19) 
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Tlie Darslia-PuriJiatnaiia Sacrifices have been spoken o£ as ac- 
complishing all that is desirable; these are thus Punixartha, But 
one performance of these Sacrifices can bring about only a single 
result; so that for each particular result, this performance should 
have to be repeated. (Su. 4.3.25^28). 

As regards those actions that are distinctly spoken of as ac- 
complishing results pertaining • to the physical world, the conclu- 
sion is that in every case, where there may be no obstacle in the 
way of the fulfilment of the result, the same result should be 
regarded as its ^motive’ ; but if in any case, there be some insuper- 
able obstacles in the fulfilment of the particular result, the Action 
should be regarded as bringing about super-physical results; thus 
in either case, the Acts retain their FurumrtTia f*haracter. The 
fact of the matter is that results are to be regarded as pertaining 
b the ^other world* only in eases where it is found absolutely im- 
possible for them to be obtained and experienced in this world; 
6.^., the ^Pleasures of Heaven', which can be obtained in Heaven 
only. But as for results obtainable and experiencible in the world, 
— e.g* the obtaining of Cattle, — ^there is no ground for regarding 
tbem as pertaining to any world other than this physical one. 
(Su. 4.8,27-28, as differently interpreted, Bhatya Trs. pp. 816-817) 

There are some acts prescribed, the result of which accrue, 
not to the actual Performer himself, but to his son and other rela- 
tions. Per instance, the Vaishvnnara Sacrifice, laid down as to be 
pfsrfoimed at the birth of a son; the result brought about by this 
Sacrifice^ — ^in the shape of wlfare, accrues to the born Infant. 
These acts also are Purusartha, {Sutra 4.8,38-39). 



CHAPTER XXY 


OEDEE OF SEQUENCE 

So far, under Discourses I-IV J at mini has dealt with details 
of lT7^7f should he done: in Discourse Y he has dealt with the 
Order of Sequence in the performance or doing of what should he 
done. 

, There are five means by which this Order of Sequence is deter- 
mined. They are — (1) ^Srvfl^ Direct Assertion; (2) Artha, Pur- 
pose (or Utility); (3) ^Pdtha\ Verbal Text; (4) *PTavrUi\ com- 
mencement (or Tendency); (5) ^Kilnd(i\ Place (in the texts); and 
(6) ^Mvhhya\ the Principal. 

Before expounding these, one important differencci. of opinion 
on this subject has to be noted. The BJiatta and the PraVkakafta 
hold entirely different opinions regarding the question as to whe- 
ther or not this Order of Sequence comes within the purview of 
Injunction proper. According to the Bhdtfu, Order does form an 
object of the Injunction (See Ny&yaTnaldvistara on 5.1.1.); while 
according to the Prnbhdiara it cannot do so. (Brha% Ms. 
106-100B ; Ejuvimald Ms, P. 497 et. seq, and PrakaranevpaflcMha P. 
220). The reasoning of these latter may be thus summed up : In the 
case of all Injunctive texts, apart from the enjjoined Act itself, 
we should be justified in admitting that alone as the further object 
of Injunction without which the enjoining of the Act itsd.f would 
remain incomplete; — as a matter of fact, the Ord&r of performance 
does not come under this category; because whether we perform 
the Act at one time <tr the other, it is performed all the same, and 
the purpose of the Injunction is fulfilled. Thus then, Order not 
being an integral factor in the Act, it cannot, as a rule, he an ob- 
ject of Injunction by the word that enjoins the act itself. In some 
cases however it is the Order itself that is enjoined by the Injuno--' 
tive Text; for instance, the drinking or the eating of the Sacrifi- 
cial Semnant having been enjoined by one Injtunctive text, there 
is another Injunctive tesd; enjoining the Order in which* that 
Drittbng and Eating is to be done; this text being the one that 
lays down that ‘the Priest who pronounces the syllable Yflfflf.is to 
do Baiting j fret of alP. Such instances howpver are rare; as 

29 ? 
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a nile, the Injunctive Text says nothing as to the Order - even 
when it does in certain cases, it does so not by means of the In- 
junctive Word, but by some other Word. 

Now as regards the Six Means of determining Order . — 

(1) Direct Assertion, in the Veda itself; e.g., ‘The Adhvargu 
Priest should initiate the Brahman Priest, after having initiated 
the Master of the House' ; where the Order of Sequence has been 
Directly Asserted, as this is the sole authority, — says the SHtra 
5.1.1. 

This same Sutra has been interpreted as determining the pre^ 
liminary general question — Is Order to be determined by the Veda, 
or by some other means 1*' The conclusion is that it can be deter- 
mined only by the Vedic Injunction. {Bhasga, Trs. pp. 861^-863). 

It has also been taken as determining the question as to whe- 
ther or not the Veda enjoins the Order; and the Established Con- 
clusion is that the Vedic Text does enjoin the Order. (Bhdfga Trs. 
P. 863), — ^though not necessarily by the same word that enjoins the 
act itself— says the Prabhdkara, 

(2) The Order of Sequence among Acts is determined also by 
Purpose, Utility; for instance, though the text enjoining the cook* 
ing of the yavdgu — *Yavdgum pachati'—occaxa in the Veda after 
the text enjoining its offering — ^Agnihotram juhotV, yet the cook* 
ing is done before the offering; through considerations of UtUity or 
Easpediency; as the cooking would serve no useful purpose after 
the offering has been made. — ^Su. 5. 1, 2). 

(3) In some cases^ the Order among Acts is determined by the 
order in which the Texts enjoining them occur in the Veda, — 

by tile Verbal Text. E.g., in connection wdth the Darsha*P6r* 
namdsa we have the texts — ‘One should titter the Samit,—oia,e 
should offer the Tanunapdt etc., etc.’; and the conclusion regard- 
ing these is that the Acts should be performed in this definite 
order of sequence (Su. 5. 1. 4), — ^this order being the one indmated 
by the order of the Vedic Verbal Texts concerned-— ea 3’8 the 
Bhdfya (Trs. P. 868). Hence the performance of the Samit 
should oosne before that of the TanOnapat. 

(4) Order is determined by Pravrtti, Ck>zi]iaenome&t. 
Vex iastoDee, the Sacri&ce of ‘Seventeen’ animals dedicate^ ^ 

has been enjoined ) — it has also been en joiiied ihai each 
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one of these seventeen animals has to go through a series of em- 
hellishvienfs^ — such as Upakarana, Niyojana and the rest; — when 
these Embellishments come to he performed, the first of these may 
be done to any one of the seventeen animals one likes; but when 
this process has once commenced with a particular animal, and 
the first of the Embellishments has been done to that animal, — 
the second and subsequent embellishments also should commence 
with the same animal with which the first started; the order of 
these latter Embellishments being thus determined by the Comr 
mencement of the Process. Says the Sutra (5. 1. 8) — In a case 
where it is possible for several details to he performed at one time, 
their order of sequence is to he determined hy THE ORDER OF 
COMMEXCEMENT, as the performance began in that order, 

(5) Order is also determined by Place, For example, we 
have the text — ‘For one desiring offspring, one should sacrifice 
with the Atiratra-Stoma containing twenty-one verses; — ^for one 
desiring glory he should sacrifice with the AtirMra containing 
twenty-seven verses; — ^for one desiring social standing, he should 
sacrifice with the Atirdtra containing thirty-three verses’, — (Tai. 
Sam. 2. 2. 4. 7); — and in connection with this, it has been ex- 
plained later on— (under Sutra 10. 5. that these varying num- 
bers of verses have to be made up by introducing additional verses. 
Now, the question that arises is — ^when this introducing of addi- 
tional verses is being done, are these additional verses to be intro- 
duced promiscuously, without any regard to the order of sequence f 
or, are they to be introduced in the order in which they occur in 
their respective Vedic texts? The Established Conclusion is that 
the order of the verses introduced into the Atirdtra is determined 
by the Place that each verse occupies in the text of the Veda; so that 
those that appear first in the text of the Veda should be introduced 
first (Bhd^a, Trs. P . 873). The Bhdsya points out tbat the above 
cw might well be taken as an instance of Order determined 1^ 
Jt erhal Text (No. 3 above) ; hence it has provided another instance. 
Tie Jyotiftoma is the Archetype of the Sadydshra Sacrifice; at the 
three animals are sacrificed in .the following order: — 

(1) the AgrUfomiya animal is sacrificed on the Previous Day, 

(2) the Savantya animal is sacrificed on the Extraction Day, ^ at 

Extraction, (3) the Anubandhya animal' is sacrificed 
Sacrificial Bath. In accordance with the <3«neral 
Imm legardiag Archetypes and their Bctyp^, the order ci the 
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sacrificing of tlie three animals in connection with the Stidjfoskra 
would be the same as the above, had it not been for the special 
Injunction that ‘At the Sihdyaitkra^ all the animals fthonld be 
sacrificed together ^ ; it has also been decided that at the SadgaslrOy 
this sacrificing of all the three animals has to he done on the 
Extraction Bay. Now in regard to this, there arises the question, 
— when all the three animals are going to be sacrificed together on 
the same day, what is to be the order in which they are to be sacri- 
ficed? Should the AgnlsoinJga be sacrificed >5r>st, in acGordmnce 
with the order indicated by the Verbal Texts mentioning the three 
animals? or, should the *^avanJga be sacrificed firsts— on the 
strength of its Place, as being the firai to be sacrificed on that parti* 
cular day (of Extraction)? — ^The Eatahliishetl Concluition on this 
question is that the Savantya is the fir^t animal to be sacrificed, on 
the basis of 'Place*, which is the first for the Savaniya for that 
day. (Bhasya Trs. Pp. 873-874). 

(6) Lastly, Order is also determined by the Principal ; that is, 
the Order of Sequence at the Subsidiary should fallout the order at 
the Principal because Accessories are meant to subserve the pur- 
poses of the Principal — says the Sutra (6.1.14). For example, in 
connection with the Chitra-Sacrifice two offerings have been en- 
joined, both called 'Sarasvata* , on the ground of one being offered 
to Sarasvatl, a female Beity, and the other to Sarasvdn, a male 
Beity. In the actual offering qi these, the question arises as to 
which one of the two should be offered first. The Established 
Conclusion is that the Order of Sequence should be deter- 
mined by the order at the Primary or Principal Sacrifice. In 
connection with the Principal Sacrifice, in the i t^ydnuvakyd 
text, the offering to the female Beity is mentioned first; 
so that the same should be the case at the Subsidiaries also. 
(JBhik^a, Trs., p. 875.) 

There are some cases where there is conflict among the above 
six Means of Betermining the Order of Sequence among Acts. 

(1) Sutra 15 deals with a case where there is conflict between 
the indicated by Verbal TexU (No, 3 above) and that indi- 

eated by the Principal (No. 6 above). Under the Darsha-Pum^ 
mdsa Sacrifice, there are two offerings, the Agm§omlya and the 
substance offered at the AgnM^om^pa is the 
CMks, ^hile that used at the Updmshuyaja is clarified BsOtee; as 
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regards tlie Det€.ils^ tliose of tlie Cake are laid down first, tlieij. 
follow those of the Clarifi.ed Butter; but as between the two Prin- 
cipals — ^the Agni§amlya and the Updiiuhuyaja^ the UpdTrbshuydja 
is laid down first, then the Agnlsomlya. Now, in regard to the 
performance of the Retails at the Agnisorm/ya, there arises the 
question — Which are the Details to be performed first? Those 
relating to Clarified Butter^ on the strength of the order of the 
Pidncipals, between which two, the first to be laid down is the 
Updmshuydja, which has the Clarified Butter for its material? or, 
those relating to the Cake^ on the strength of the Order of the 
Verbal Texts, among which those speaking of the CE|.ke come firsts 
The Established Conclusion on this question is as follows: — The 
Order of Sequence^ among Subsidiaries should he that indicated 
by the Verbal Texts ^ 5.1.15); and the reason for this is that — 

the order indicated by the Verbal Texts is one that is indicated 
by the injunctions of the Subsidiaries themselves; so that if any 
other Order were adopted, the said Injunctions would be violated. 
Another reason for the superiority of the Order of the Verbal Texts 
is that, it has the support of the specific In j, unction of ‘Vedic 
Study,* which lays down the study of the Vedic Texts in the order 
in which they actually appear in the Veda; whereas in support oi 
the Order of the Prindpcls, there would be only the extremely 
subtle Syntactical Connection of the entire body of the texts lay- 
ing down the performance of the Sacrifice; [i.c., an order ^ not 
directly laid dovon, but only assumed by Inference — adds Kumar 
riZa]. {Bha^ya^ Trs., pp. 876-877). 

The following, explanation has been supplied by Kumaxila^ 
in the y«pfiA5:— The ‘Order of Verbal Texts’ is one that is Learnt 
from the ‘Study of the Veda% wherein the texts are found in a 
definite order; the order therefore is directly perceptible. In the 
ease of the ‘Order of the Principals’, on the other hand, there is, 
first of all, the practical principle of expediency that all the details 
should be performed together; thus concomitance of the details 
is indicated by the Injjonction of the performance of the Sacrifice; 
moA MB a aiecesBary corollary to this concomitance, the Order of 
Sinqwmee also onnes to be inferred. Now this inferred Order of 
Seqnehee is rightly rejected in favour of the IHrectly Percevoed 
Order of Sequence in accordance with the Verbal Texts. 

Ameng eases of order detertsined by Verbal Texts , there are 
aamiq eae^ where there is conflict between the order of Sequence 
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indicated by the Manfra^text and that indicated by the Brdkmar^ 
text. Where there is such confiicty the order of the Mantra-te^ 
should he followed, because the capacity to he used as it stands is 
inherent in the Mantra; hence it is that the Brrihmana-text is 
taken as the originative Injunction of Acts^ sayR the Sutra (5.1.16). 
For instance, in connection with the Darsha-Bfirnamdsa it is found 
that the Mantra^texfs bearing upon the Agneya — ^which forms part 
of the Darsha-Pilrnamasa, come before, — 'Wbile the BrdhmaM^ 
texts bearinjif upon it come after, — those bearing* on the AgnMsor/Uya 
Sacrifice. That is, the Agnisomnya is laid down by Brahitusnar 
texts occurring in the Fifth Prapiithaha of the Taitfirfya Brah-- 
7 nana, and the Agneya is laid down by Brrdiinana-texts occurring 
in the Sixth Pra path aka; but in the Mantra-Kfinda the Mantras 
connected with the Agneya are found before those connected 
with the Agnisom^ya, The Fsfahlished Conclusion on this 
point is as follows: — As a matter of fact, the Mantra has the 
capacity to be used as it stands in its own form; it is by nature 
of tbis capacity tbat tbe Mantra is actually used at Sacrifices; 
hence the Order in which the Mantra appears serves a percep- 
tibly useful purpose of being used in that order; as regards the 
Brahmana-^text on the other hand, it serves the other purpose of 
enjoining the performance of Acts and in most cases, it is not 
meant to be used in its Verbal form as it stands. — {BhSsya, Trs., 
p, 878.) 

In the case of a number of Prospective Sacrifices, — t.e., those 
performed entirely for the purpose of obtaining a worldly 
reward, — ^there is no restriction as to the Order in which 
they are performed, independently, each by itself. When each is 
performed hy itself, it may be performed at every time that the 
performer has the desire for securing the particular reward. 
{Sutra, 5.3.32—86.) 

(1) *IstV is the common name applied to all Sacrifices at 
which the offerings consist of Milk, Butter, Bice, Barley and other 
grains, and the ^Soma* is the common name applied to all Sacrifices 
wheire the offerings consist of Soma-Juice. As between the 
and the ^SoTna* Sacrifices, there is no restriction regarding their 
relative order of sequence. (Su. 5.4.5— 9). There is option as 
to whieli is to be performed first, (a) For one who is not gouig te 
perform the 5oma-Sacnfice, and who installs the Fire without 
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reference to the Sovia-Sactifice, the hti should come first; (6) hut 
if the Fire-imtalling has been done for the purpose of the Soma- 
Sactifice, then the Soma-Sacrifice should come first — says the 
Bhdsya (Trs., p. 951.) 



CHAPTER XXYI 

‘ SACEIFICER ’ 


(A) Qualifications of the Pbefokmee of Sacrifices 


Sacrificial Acts and tlieir Order of Sequence have been dealt 
iritli so far. The Sutras in Discourse VI consider the character 
and qualifications of the Performer. As a toIc the Person ‘en- 
titled’ to perform a Sacrifice, — who is goingf to perform the 
Sacrifice — is one who wishes to obtain the result which that 
Sacrifice is e:q)eeted to bring about. Hence the first question dealt 
with is the fruitfulness of the Sacrifices,— —that is, with the fact 
of the Sacrificial Acts really bringing about definite results. 


The consideration of this is prefaced by the «!onMder8tion of 
another question: — When the Vedic text enjoins a Sacrificial Act 
for the man de.siring Heaven, this text asserts a certain rel^ion- 
ship between the ‘Desire for Heaven’ and the Act of Sacrifice . 
Now in this relationship, does the Sacrifice come in as the Means 
or as the End to be accomplished? That is, is Heaven the W 
ordinate’ and Sacrifice the ‘principal’ factor? or vice versa. M 
what is enjoined in the text is the Sacrifice as to be accomplished 
by the Man desiring Heaven, then it follows that the Sacrifiro ^ 
be duly accomplidied only by the man who is imbued wi J ^ 
desire for Heaven; so that in relation to the Sacrifice, the Demre 
for Heaven’ would appear to be enjmned as (a Means) lor 
Kiia would mean that it is only the man who has this de«m for 
Heaven’ who can be entitled to, and properly perform, the Sacn- 
fice. In this case, the Sacrifice would be the End and Desire for 
Heaven’ the Means to that End. On the other han«l, if what is 
enjoined for ‘the man deriring Heaven’ is 
the desirea thing,-4hen thU bringing about of the 
would have to he regarded as qualified by the ‘Sacnfice ; and xn 
that csM, the ‘Sacrifice’ would he recognised as the Mconi and the 
thing’ as the End. Thus the text may be const^ed m 
ha&. these ways— (a) ‘the Sacrifice should be accomplished bg 

Bww dvnU ke bnrajht •boot S, mtm o/ tS« 
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elusion on the question is that the Sacrifice is the Subordinate, and 
Heayen, the Principal, factor (Bhdfya Trs., p. 969). The Text 
therefore is to be taken as the Injunction of the act of Saetrifice for 
the Man Desiring Heaven; and from this it follows that Heaven 
is the Principal Pactor, and Sacrifice ^ the Subordinate factor; 
which means that the Injunction ^should sacrifice’ should be taken 
as pertaining to the ‘Man Desiring Heaven’ ; and it thus becomes 
established that the Text in question lays down the qualification 
of the Performer, (Bhdsya, Trs., p. 971.) 

(B) What ‘Heaven’ P 

In this same connection, the question has been raised regard- 
ing the exact nature of Heaven. Is it a Substance— or only a 
Quality, in the shape of Happiness? If it were a Suhstemee, then 
it would naturally have to be regarded as the Principal Factor. 

The Established Conclusion on this point is that the term 
‘Heaven’ stands only for a form of happiness, and it is only in its 
secondary figurative sense that it is applied to the thing or sub- 
sfnnce that causes happiness ^ — ^As a matter of fact, people always 
describe ‘Heaven’ as happiness — says the Bhd^a (trs., p. 967). 

The word *Svarga\ ^Heam&rC , says PraluiTan^paSicMkd (pp* 
102-103) is applied to that happiness which is totally free from all 
touch of pain, and which, as such, is desired by all men. It goes 
on (p. 149) to explain that Happiness or pleasure is not mere 
absence of Pain; In the absence of Pain, what we feel is that 
‘there is no pain’; — the feeling being a negatinje one; and hence 
from the very nature of the cognition of Negation, it follows that 
what we are eonscious of in this case is the Soul by itself, as 
without pain, and not as vnth a positive quality; on the other 
hand, when we feel happy and feel pleasure, we are conscious of 
something positive^ of a positive quality belonging to the Soul, 

The first qualification thus for the Performer is that he should 
have the desire for the Besult. The next point is that the ‘Person’ 
should be a human being; as it is only a human being who can 
carry out the entire details of the prescribed Act — says the Sutra 
(6.1.5). Hence, it is Man alone who is entitled to perform Sacri- 
fices. Beings lower than the human are not so entitled, because 
they are not aWe to carry opt the details of the Sacrifice in iheit 
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entirely; hence for these beings, the Sacrifice cannot be a means 
of seenring happiness. {Bkd»ya, Trs., p. 973.) 

The Bh&sya (p. 973) goes on to add that Deitiet also axe not 
entitled to the performance of Sacrifices, because apart from them- 
selves, there axe no other Deities to whom they could offer Sacii- 
£(>68, — and there can be no offering to one’s own self; in fact, sneh 
an act would be no offering at all. 

Hor are sages (Primeval) entitled to the performance of 
Sacrifices — says the Bhdtya (p. 973); because they can have no 
Gotra; Bhrgu and other sages cannot belong to these same 'Bhrgu 
and other Gotras. Nor is the capacity to perform sacrifices per- 
ceptible in Deities and Sages. 

This view regarding Deities and Sages has been accepted by 
KumUrila (Su. 6.1 .4-5) (see Tuptiku, p. 87); but FOrthaiHrathi 
Miahra has demurred to this (see Tantra-ratna), and has remarked 
as follows: — Time, with us Mlm&nakat is beginningless; hence 
even before one set of sages Bhrgn, etc., there have been other 
sets of the same sages in other cycles, and these latter would be 
the Gotra of the ‘present’ Sages; hence there is nothing to prevent 
Sages being entitled to the performance of Sacrifices. As reg^s 
Deities also, for those philosophers who, like us, hold that Deities 
only in the form of words and they have a purely verbal 
existence, the reason put forward by the Bhdtya has no force; 
because the D«ty Indra also can make offerings through pronounc- 
ing the word ‘Indra’. The reasoning of the Bhdfya should there- 
fore be taken to refer to those philosophers according to whom 
Deities are real material entities. 


(C) DKrms kot Ennixsaa to Pbsfokic Sacbotcbs 

It is interesting to note the grounds of expediency that have 
been put forward in the BhS§ya (Trs. p. 975) a^st A^w ^t 
Deities are entitled to the performance of Sacrxfioes:— "There is a 
esartain Sacrifice which has been enjoined as to be perform^ for a 
thosMONd voara; if Deities were entitled to perform Saenzs, as 
do have such long lives, this Sacrifice could be 
f«Hmed by them for a thousand yearsy and there would bo no 
fw taking the word years as standing for days, and 
UMb biii^iBg it within the capacity of kuvuin betngs (who wouW 
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<Jn the other hand, if humcofi beings alone are entitled to perform 
Saerifices, there is every justification for taking the word years in 
the sense of days^ (See in this connection, Sutras 6.7. 31 — 41.) 

In the Brahmasutra 1.3.8 — 33, this question of the Title or 
Capacity of Deities to * Brahma} ndna^ has been discussed; we are 
told there (Su. 31) that they are not entitled to itj, (According 
to Jahnini, but according to Badarayatia (the author of the Brahr 
Tnasutra), they are entitled. (Su. 33). Shankarachdrya (under 
Su. 1.3.25) has also referred to Mi. Su. (6.1.1) in regard to this 
AdhiMra or Title. Under Su. 1,3.33, he declares that though it 
may be granted that Deities are not entitled to the various Upor 
sands, fonns of Worship and Meditation, prescribed in the Vedas; 
yet there is no justification for denying their title to Brahma- 
}Hdna, pure and simple. He also declares in favour of the view 
that Deities are embodied beings, and as such they also are entitled 
to that Supreme Elnowledge of Brahman which leads to Mok^a^ 
Liberation. 

(D) Are Women Entitled to Tereorm: Sacbifices? 

In connection with the question of Persons entitled to perform 
Sacrifices, there have been two wide exclusions; Women and 
Shadiras have come to be excluded from the performance on some- 
what vague grounds, ^ecially as regards Women. 

Sutras 6.1.6 — 20 deal with the case of Women. 

The question has been raised in connection with the general 
Injunction *Svargakdmo yajeta* (^Desiring Heaven, one should 
perform Sacrifices’). Is this Injunction meant for the Man alone 
or for Man as well as Wirmanf 

The Prima Fade View is that — *^As the word used in the text, 
is in the masculine, the Injunction should he taken 
•as restricted to the Male alone. This is the view that has been 
held by the Sage Aitishdyana^ says the 6.1.6; a somewhat 

vniunial form of stating the Purvapaksa, 

The Fst(Mished Conclusion is that it is the whole Crewus, the 
whole Human Community, Male as well as Pemale, — that is en- 
HtUtd, under the Injunction, to perform Satr/i/ices; hecmtSe ihere 
is no ground for distinction; hence the Wonush also shotdd be re- 
garded as entitled to perfonn Sacrifices, — says Sutra 6.1.8. This 
ificfw has be<m stated in the Stitoa ae sponsoored by Bddardiyanetm 
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As the question of ‘Equal Eights’ is a moot question even to- 
day, we shall devote some attention to the arguments that have 
been adduced on both sides. 

The argument against Women’s right to perform Sacrifives 
may be thus summed up: — {a) “To men alone should the title to 
perform sacrifices belong, as they alone possess property; as a 
matter of fact, Man alone possesses wealth, not woman; and 
wealth is necessary for sacrificial performances. Women cannot 
possess wealth, because they are bought and sold, — sold by their 
father, and bought by the husband. That is, having been sob! 
by the Eather, the Woman does not have any right over his pro- 
perty; and having been bought by the husband, she cannot liuve 
any right over his property”. The ‘buying’ and ‘selling’ reterreU 
to here is in view of the Area form oi Marriage, where the Bride- 
groom has to give to the Bride’s father a Cow and a Bull. Ihere 
are several other Vedic texts which show that Women are actually 
bought and sold; there is the text, for instance, which says,— if, 
upon being bought by the husband, the woman has dealings with 
others, etc., etc.’— <^) It might be argued that the Woman may 
acquire the required wealth on her own account by means of 
spinning, cooking and such arts- But what she earns will not be 
her own; it belongs to her husband; — ^ 
says Manu. — {Sutrm 10-12.) 

The answer to this argument is as follows: — ^The desire for 
results is equally present in the woman also. As regards her 
having no wealth of her own, this absence of property is based u^n 
the authority of the (of Manu Just quoted), while her titl« 

to the performance of Sacrifices would be based upon the Vedic 
text— if she fulfils the condition of having the ‘Desire for Heaven . 
Fxom this we conclude that if the woman desires the results that 
have been mentioned as following from the Sacrifices* she should 
not mind what the Smrti has said regarding her not having pro- 
perty, she should proceed to acquire wealth and perform the 
Baexifice. (Bha. Su. 13). As a matter of fact, however, the 
Wman is actually connected with property— says the SHtra (14); 
— thifi is clear from the foUowing words addrea^ to the Bride- 
giOQm at the time of marriage — ^ wf ^ «»iw«apw 

reUtinar to Duty (religious acts), io froperttf and is 
■fimmrv, dioaW not be igaored’. All th»t Msau’s dcclwsr 
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tion. — ^tkat ‘the woman has no property’ — means is that ‘the wife 
should not behave as if she were independent of her husband’, — 
{BJia^ya, Trs., p. 981). As regards the ‘Sale’ that has been spoken 
of in regard to the wife, Marriage is a purely religious function, 
it is not a Sale in the ordinary sense of the term; an article is 
said to be ‘sold’ only when its price is a fluctuating factor, — some- 
times more sometimes less; in the case of the Marriage however, 
the so-called ‘price’ is a £xed item — ‘a hundred bullocks’ for in- 
stance, for the girl, irrespective of her being ugly or handsome. 
Lastly, there is a Vedic text indicating that Women do have pro- 
perty ; this text is ^ ‘The Wife is mistress over 

the household property.’ (Su. 16 and Bhasya,) 

We have seen that the Man and the Woman both possess pro- 
perty and are therefore equally entitled to perform Sacrifices. The 
next question that arises is — Is the Man alone or the Woman 
alone, entitled to perform Sacrifices? Or are both to perform them 
only jointly Y 

This question has been dealt with by Sutrms 6.1.17-21, 

The Frima Facie View is that each of them should perform 
the Sacrifice separately; because the Injunctive Word that lays 
down the Sacrifice — ^Yajeta * — is in the singular number, and due 
significance must attach to this Number; whereby only oiie person 
should perform the Sacrifice at a time, and there should not be any 
joint performance by any two or more. 

The Ettahlished Conclusion however is as follows : 
hoih^ the Man and his wife, possess property^ their action should 
alwaiys he joint, because of the declaraiion to that effect. {Supra 
6.1.17). This ‘declaration’ is contained in such texts as (a) ‘In 
matters relating to Duty, Property and Pleasure, she shall not be 
ignored’; (b) ‘Beligious acts should be performed jointly’. There 
are some Sacrifices again which must he performed by the Man 
and his wife together; such for instance, as the two important 
Sacrifices of DarshorPurirf/imdsa and Jyotistoma; at both these 
Saforifices, oblations are laid down as to be offered out of the Clarified 
Butter that has been ‘examined’ by the Sacrificer and his Wife; 
and the performance of such Sacrifices would he defective if 
cuther the Man 6r'his wif^'did not participate in it. Nor can the 
lian performing the Sacrifice associate any Woman he likes with 
himself; beehuse the texts definitely assert that Man should 
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be associated vitli tbe womaii who is his ‘pattil’, and the ‘Patai’ 
is his married wife, in regard t<» which the Man has lieen exhorted 
‘to do jointly with hig wife all those acta that need associating 
with a woman’- As r^ards the Singular 2fuml)er in the Injunc- 
tive Word ‘yajsta’, if stress were meant to he laid upon this 
Singular Number, how could the Sacrificer associate with himself 
as many as sixteen Priests? Further, the functions of the "Wife 
at the performance are entirely different from those of the Socri- 
ficer himself; so that hy performing her own specified functions, 
the Wife does not disturb the tingleness of the Husband. It is 
absolutely essential too that the Sacrifice should be performed by 
the Htisband and the Wife together, because the wealth that is used 
at the performance of Sacrifices belongs in common to the Husband 
and Wife; hence the Sacrifice should be performed by both jointly, 
or if, either of them is unwilling, it should not be performed at all. 
There are certain acta in the way of personal EmbellMtomita 
which may he done 1^ the Man hy himself, and no associating of 
the Wife is necessary there; to this category belong such acts as 
the shming of the head,, the wearing of the Ooild ring and ao 
forth. As regards the argument that the Wife being a purchased 
commodity, her ‘ownership’ over property cannot be real, ^ihis has 
been answered already; as a matter of fact, the idea that ‘the 
Wife is a purchased commodity and is not entitled to own pro- 
perty’ is based upon Smrti, while the idea that She owru property 
is based on Tedic texts; and further, it is by virtue of her ‘desiring 
the result expected to follow from the Sacrifice' that the Wife is 
entitled to its performance. From all this it follows that both 
the Man and his Wife are jointly entitled to the performanoe of 
Sacxifioes. (BhStyit, Trs., pp. 96»-986>. 

' The next question that arises is— Is the Wife to do all flia* 
the Husband does? or are her functions restricted? 

The Prima FacU Fiew is that as the Sacrifice is performed 
hv both jointly, all the functions laid down as to be performed by 
the ‘Sacrificer’ should he performed hy the Wife also; because she 
ia. aa much a ‘Sacrificer’ as the Husband. 

.The Etteblished Conclurion is as follows: — To the Wife ^ 
mri ein tveh funetioru at are tpeeifieaUy laid down /or hsr. 

SSUtf ^ ‘Invoking of 

Xy ihe reason for tlwB JS tnafc tae V o<»o wcf 
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distinctly lays down tliese acts as to be done by her, and in matters 
relating to Dharma, the Vedio text is oiir sole guide; and for tbe 
same reason sbe is to do also the ^Invoking of the Blessings’ and 
also observe ‘eeliliacy’. The reason given for all this distinction 
is that She in 7iot etjual (Sufrtr 24) ; that is* She does not stand on 
the same footing as the Httshand — says the Bhdsya (Trs. P. 994). 

Prom what has gone before, this ‘inequality’ would appear to 
be in reference to the fact that there are some details that can 
be performed by the Man alone, and others again that can be per^ 
formed by the Wife alone. The Sutra does not make any mention 
of the Woman being not entitled to study the Veda> The Com" 
mentators however, from the Bhasya downwards, have explained 
the ‘inequality’ of the Sutra to mean that ‘the Husband is a Male 
and hence learned in the Veda^ while the Wife is a Female, and 
hence not so learned^ {Bh/isya Trs. p. 993); and Kumdrila goes a 
step further and offers a different interpretation of the words of 
the Sutra; he says: — “The term Ashfh literally stands for those 
Vedie Mantras in which blessings are invoked — such as Kyurda 
agnB dyvrmS d€hV ; but in view of the fact that the Wife is not 
learned in the Veda and hence would not be able to recite the 
said Manirta with the proper accent etc., the term ^Ashih* should 
bd taken as standing for Emhellishnnents, such as bathing, anoint- 
inffi applying eollyrium to the eyes and so forth; the term 
*eelihacy* also should be taken as standing for freedom from 
paishns of all kinds”. {Tupfikd). The Bhdsya (Trs. P. 993) 
proceeds — ^What happens is this: — (a) There are certain details 
snbderviikg the purposes of the Sacrifice which have been declared 
as to he performed by the ‘Sacrificer*, and as in' all these texts 
the ‘Sacrificer* is mentioned by means of a name in the Masculine 
GendeiC} these details would be performed by the Man, 
not by bis Wife; (6) then there are certain details sub- 
serving the purposes of the Sacrifice which have to be 
pegformed with Mantras; and these also could not be per- 
fonoed by the Wife, aa she does not possess the requisite knowledge; 
nor can these texts themselves be taken as indicating the presence 
of sneh bowledge in women; as such indication would he justi- 
fihble only if the performance were impossible in the absence of 
sboh ^knowledge in the Wife; as a matter of fact, however, even in 
the absence of such knowledge in the Wife, the performance in 
could be carried opt hjr i&p H^shand birn^lfj hence 
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there is no justification for assuming such knowledge in the TFi/e, 
and thus treating this as an excejition to the general rule that 
prohibits Vedic Study for women. Hence it follows that the 
details requiring the reciting of Mantrcuf should be performed by 
the Husband, not by the Wife, (c) As regards the ‘Invoking of 
Blessings’ and the ‘Celibacy’, these subserve the purposes of the 
Performer; so that these could not be regarded as complete if done 
by only one of the couple; because if only one of these did them, 
the Embellishment of the other would remain dej^eetive. In the 
texts enjoining these details, the ‘Sacrificer’ does not figure as the 
Subject^ hence the Gender of the word has no significance; which 
means that these have to be done by both — the Man as well as his 
Wife, (d) What has been specifically laid down as to be done 
by tbe TFt/e, e.g., tbe ‘Examining of the Clarified Butter’, — has 
to he done hy her 'alone. From all this it follows that on account 
of this ‘inequality’ the Wife does not stand on the same footing 
as the Husband. 

(E) Is THE Shtora EKTirnEn to Perform Sacbificms? 

The Shudra is not entitled to perform Sacrifices at all. The 
Established Conclusion on the subject has been thus formulated 
in the Sutra (6. 1. S6). The Agnihotra and such Sacrifices can 
he 'performed by the three Higher Castes only, as in connection 
iffith the Eire-dnstallation Rite, these three only hare been men- 
tioned; the Shudra therefore can have nothing to da with Sacrifices; 
specially as the Veda is related to the Brtihmana and the other two 
castes only. The Fire-instajlation Bite has been enjoined in the 
text — ‘The Brddvmana should install the Fires during Spring, the 
^foAtriya during Summer and the Vai^hya <luring Autumn ; and 
thcbre m no mention of the Shudra, Thus being without the duly- 
inkif^led Fires, the Shudra cannot perform the Agnihotra and 
such other acts. The Ahavaniya and other consecrated fires being 
not available for the Sh&dra^ he cannot be entitled to the perform- 
anoe of those acts where these consecrated Fires are essential. 

Trs. pp- 995-&W). <This view is quoted with approval 
hy Prabhahara in BrhaU, p. lllA), Apart from the Bestxictive 
to the Fire-installation Bite, there is yet anothar 
Todie -telct restricting the title to Sacrifices to the three 
€aeilee * eza te5:t speaking of the ImdtiMem a^ 

r. 40 
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to be done to the BrdhTnana, the Ksattnya and the Taishya, 

the Shudra being altogether omitted; and as no one is 

fit to perform Sacrifices without Initiation, the ^JiudTa should 
be regarded as unfit for performing Sacrifices, on account of not 
having been ^initiated’ into Vedic Study; and hence having not 
a(*quired the learning requisite for sacrificial performances. Being 
without the knowledge of Veda acquired in the proper manner, 
the cannot have the requisite capacity and is therefore not 

entitled to perfqrm Sacrifices. {Bha. Trs. p. lOOQ). Nor is it pos- 
sible ft>*' Shndra to acquire the requisite knowledge later on; 
because snch knowledge has been strictly forbidden for the ShUdra 
— ^the prohibitive test being 'The SMdra shall not read the Veda.’ 
If he did read it, he must be only incurring sin, and not acquiring 
the titl^ to perform Sacrifices. Even if it were possible for the 
Shudrn to acquire the knowledge, he would not thereby become 
entitled to perform Sacrifices, as he would still be without the 
Consecrated Fires,— the installing of these having been restricted 
to the three higher easres (See above) (Bhmya Trs. p. 1000 ^1002). 

Prahhakara (Brhati Ms. p. lllA) says— ‘Bightly has the 
author of the BJiasya summed up the right view by declaring that 
it is by rea^n of his not having ‘installed’ the Fires that the 
is not entitled to the performance of the JyotistOTna and 
other Sacrifices’. 

According to the X edantor-Sutra (and Shahlarachdrya) also, 
Shudrat are not entitled to perform Sacrifices, 


(F) Thb *Hathakara’ and the ‘NisadastHapati' are entitxhd to 
FRK rORK SacriPICBS 

there are two exceptions to the general exclusion of Shudras 
irostk th 0 j^rformance of Sacrifice8,-Hiealt with under Sii 6 1 44 
and Su. fi.l. 51.^, ‘ * ' 


« boat »t^ above that it is ottly the three Higher 

C«rt« *l«t .re emtatled to the Installation of Fixe. We have a 

Fire-installation to he done 
Now mho is this 
I meaning of the wotd is the ohariol^malmr. 
^li- *“ FiPt^installatiott as to be done h^ « 

ef one of the lughex onstes who hns takeh np the prefessiott 
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of chariot-^ahing ^ or is liathakdra an altogether different caste P 
The Established Conclusion on* the question is that the persons 
meant by the word ^Rathakavd* are *the inferior Saudhanvanas ^ — 
says the Sutra (6. 1. 50); this caste is slightly inferior to the three 
higher castes. This case has been dealt with by Katyayana in 
his Shraiita-Sutra (I. 11-12); from which we learn that the 
^Rathahdra^ is one whose mother is born of a Shudra mother and 
a Taiskya Father; and the Commentator on Katydyana remarks 
that the Fire-installation by this Rathakdra is only for 
the purposes of purification, not for that of Sacrificial 
performances. 

{b) Similarly we have the Injunction — ‘This Raudra Sacri- 
fice should be performed for the y isuda^sthapati\ The question 
arises in regard to the exact signification of the compound ^Nisada- 
sthapati^; does this stand for the ‘chief' i.e., king, of the NifA- 
das*? or for the king who is himself a Niifdda? In the former 
case, there would be no dijfiiculty, as the 'Chief of the ISTifadas' 
may belong to one of the three higher castes and hence fully 
entitled to the performance of the Raudra and also other Sacri- 
fices. In the latter case however, the chief, being himself a 
Ni^dda^ would not be a member of any of the three higher castes, 
and hence not entitled to the performance of the Raudra or any 
other Sacrifice. 

The Established Convhtsion on this question is that the word 
stands for the Chief who is himself a Ni^dda; such is the dire<*t 
signification of the compound; as in this case the compound being 
Karmadharaya, both members of it retain their natural connota- 
tions; such is not the case if the compound is taken as Tatpurti^ay 
in the sense of ‘Chief of Nis&das'. That the Chief of the Nifdda-^ 
caste is meant is also indicated by the Vedic text laying down ‘a 
false coin' as the Sacrificial Fee at the Raudra Sacrifice in ques- 
tion; as a ‘false coin’ is of use to Ni§ddas only. {Bk&sya Trs. 
p. This Endda is a mixed caste; though he is devoid of 

¥adBo learoingy yet, in view of the Vedic text expressly enioining 
the JSaiidrtf-Sacrifice for him, we have to take it that he is to leam 
sgp tOKis for the oocasicMi, needed for the performaace of that 
Susaifioee- 

'Wkm however has to perform the Sacrifice in the Vim 
lar the oeeasion, as in his case there cannot be the 
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regularly installed Fire of tlie Agnihotra, nor tlie Upanayanor 
Fire. (Su. 6. 8. 2t>.21). 

(Gj Disqualipication for Peri'ormers of Sacrifices 

Jaimini lias discussed some otlier incapacitating circumstances 
also — e.gm, (1) Want of necessary wealtli and (2) PKysical 
disability. 

Tbe case of the man without wealth has been dealt with under 
Su. G. 1. 39-40. The Estahh'alied Conclmion is that the posses- 
sion of wealth is not a pre-requisite; it is not right that the man 
without wealth should not be entitled to perform Sacrifices; be- 
cause the possession of wealth is a variablle factor; no one is 
^devoid of wealth’ by birth; there are always ways and means 
whereby even a poor man can become wealthy; so that the posses- 
sion of wealth can always be brought about as the need arises. 
{Bhii^ya Trs, p. 1003). 

The other incapacitating circumstance is considered under 
Su. 6. 1. 41; it is that of the man with bodily defect; and the 
conclusion is that a person with such defect is not necessarily ex- 
cluded from Sacrifices; as it is always possible that the man may 
become cured of the defect. 

But if the bodily defect is one that is congenital^ or in any 
way incurable, then the man is not entitled to peform Sacrifices. 
(Su. 42). 

The view of the Neo^MtmiitnscLkas — Madluivachdrya for iR- 
stance — is that it is only the Prospective (i-e-, Kdinya) Sacrifices to 
which such men are not entitled; they are entitled to perform the 
Compulsory and Contingent Sacrifices. . 

A third incapacitating condition is considered under Sutra 
6. 1. 43. 

Xu connection with the IMirtha^Pun^mdsa^ we have the 
Injunction of 'naming three Gotra-J^ps/ If a man is unable to 
name ibese three does he become excluded from Sacrifices? 

Tob» says Su. 6. 1. 43. 

But this does not mean that the I^rsha-PuTfjwtTndsa can be 
performed only by those who can name three and only three 
PravararB^ifi ; all that is meant is that those who are unable to 
name three, are excluded. So th^t persons who ^an recount 
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five Pravara-E-sis become entitled; this is made further clear by 
the prohibition that ^more than five shall not be named\ 
{Tupplka.) 

The question as to who is entitled to perform Sacrifices has 
been dealt with systematically by Katydyana- in his Shrauta-Sutra 
(1.3-12). In Su. 3 he puts forward the view that all beings — 
animal, human and divine, — are equally entitled to the perfor- 
mance of Sacrifices. Su. 4 rejects this view and declares that 
human beings alone can be so entitled, as it is they alone that can 
really perform Sacrifices; the Deities cannot do so; the commen- 
tator Karka adds — ^because they have all their desires already ful- 
filled and do not stand in need of anything which they would seek 
to accomplish by means of Sacrifices; and also because apart from 
these Deities themselves, there is no ‘Deity^ to whom they could 
make ofierings; the and Pishdckas cannot perfoarm 

Sacrifices, as they are by their very nature, impure and hence un- 
fit for sacrificial performances; — nor can animals offer Sacrifices, 
as they are devoid of the requisite Vedic learning. The dis- 
abilities in connection with human beings are mentioned in Su. 5. 
Sacrifices cannot be performed by one who has one or more limbs 
wanting, — ^who is devoid of Vedic learning, — who is sexless, — and 
who is a Shudra. One who has no legs cannot perform the 
walking involved in the Vi^nuhtama prescribed in connection with 
Saciifices (F/de — Shata-Br. 1.1-2.13; 6.5.2.10; 6.6.4.1); — ^the 

blind cannot do the ^Examining’ of the Clarified Butter; the 
dumb cannot recite the Manttm; and a Sacrifice in which these 
details are wanting would be no Sacrifice at all. One who is de- 
void of Vedic liearning is not entitled, because he cannot know 
what is to be done and how; the sexless person is not entitled; 
because the Scriptures have declared such a person- to be ^impure’ 
by his very nature. The Shudra also is not entitled. S^ta 6 
declares that the Brahmana, the Kshatriya and the Vaishya alone 
are entitled to perform Sacrifices; because of declarations in the 
^Visda to that effect; the Veda has restricted Fize-insiallation to 
Ae three higher castes only, and no Sacrifices can be x»erfonned 
mihout, these Fires. 'Absence of Learning’ is not a disquaHfiea- 
tioBL for the Shddra only; as it has been mentioned as a disquali- 
fication for all castes. Suira 7 distinctly declares that women are 
W entitled to tbe performance of Sacrifices as men; speeial- 

fotnii that the Veda enjoins the Initiation 6f Saeri- 
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ficer and liis iri/e, tlie former being initiated with the Mekkald 
and the latter with the Yoktra {Sutra 8). Karka however adds 
that women are entitled, bnt only as associated , , jviih their hus- 
bands^ and not independently by themselves; he^bases this dis- 
qualification upon a later Smrti tejci^ which declares that ‘there 
is no independent sacrificing for women'. He appears to have lost 
sight of the fact that the Man also is not entitled to perform Sacri- 
fices, except as associated with his wife. Under Siitra 11 and 12 
Kdtydyana has dealt with the cases of the ^Rathakdra^ and the 
^yisddasthapati\ (See above.) 


(H) Satteas — C oMSCOKisTic Saceifices 

Jaimini has devoted some special Sutras to the consideration 
of the question as to who are entitled to perform the Communistic 
Sacrifices, Sattras; this question turns upon the question as to who 
is the recipient of the rewards accruing from those Sacrifices. 

The question is — -Who is to perform the Communistic Sacri- 
fi.ees, like the Satfra? Is it each individual person of the ‘Com- 
munity' desiring the whole fruit of the Sacrifice? or the whole 
Community’, as a ‘Community’? 

The Prima Facie View is that no individual singly should 
perfonp what has been enjoined for the entire ‘Community’ or 
Group. The whole Group collectively, as desiring the Result, 
should be the Perforrner, and the Result should also accrue to all 
of them collectively. * , 

The Established Fonclusion is as follows: — InasTwiich as 
each man helps in the accomplishment of the desired end, the title 
to the performance should he taken as accruing to each. 

6.3.1). As a rule when an act is done by several persons 
together, each of them helps in the accomplishment of the desired 
end ; and the Result of an act should always accrue to the per- 
former of that ; and in the case in question, each of the per- 
mms ooneemed ia a ‘Performer’ of the Sacrifice. So that ev^n 
iluiugh the performance has been undertaken by them collectively, 
tte Result should accrue to each of them severally. {Bhd§ya — 
Tm., p. 1014.) 

The Satfr^ differs from the ordinary Sacrifice in that— (1) it 
he by one naan (Su. 10.6.46—^, a^d 10.6.59-60). 
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and (2) all tlie priests are from among the *Sacrificers’ tliemselTes 
(10.6.51 58), (3) for this same reason there is no ^appointment’ of 
Priests (Su. ld^2,35, Bha. Trs. 1698); and the services of the 
Priests at the Sattra are not 'bought^ or ‘exchanged’, for any 
promised ‘Pee’ (10.2.35 — 38); and the gift of ‘a mare or a slave- 
girl or a cow’, which is prescribed in connection with the Siiras^vata- 
(which forms part of the procedure of the Sattra) has been 
regarded as fulfilling a transcendental result, (10.2.44-45), and not 
the effect of ‘securing the services’ of the Priests. — ^which is the 
usual purpose served by Pees. (See 10.2.44). If one of the 
Sacrificers at the Sattra should happen to die during the perfor- 
mance, his bones have to be kept wrapped in deer-skin, and his 
place at the Sacrifice is to be taken tip hy a person nearly related 
to him, and at the end of the year, the Sacrificers should perform, 
for the sake of their dead partner, a special Sacrifice called the 
^Samvatmra-yfiffa* (Sti. 10.2.47-48) All the seventeen persons 
performing the Sattra should belong to the same Brahrna^ iuh- 
isect; 4,e., they should all be followers of the same Kcipa^Sutra 
(Su. 6.6.1 — 11). But at the Kulayayajna^ it is possible for the 
King and his Priest to belong to difierent Kaipaa (Su. 6.6.12 — ^15).' 
K^triya^ and X^ai^hyas cannof perform SattTa:f, to which Brdh-' 
via^ios alone are entitled; and of these also, only those who belong 
to the VishvamifrcihGotra:^ and of these last, only such as are 
guided by the same Kalpa, (Su. 6.6.15 — 24>). All persons perform- 
ing the Sattra should be regular performers of the Agnihatra (6. 
6.27 — 42). To the Samidh^nl however all ‘Regenerate’ (Dviidi 
}>er8on3 are equally entitled (Su. 6.6.36 — 39). The Juha and 
other Implements used at the Sattra should be kept common 
among all the Sacrificers, and nothing should belong exclusively 
ttt any one Sacrificer. The reason for this lies in the fact that if 
any implement belongs to any one person, in the event of his 
death, it wotild have to be humt along with his body, and this 
wSuld interfere with the perfonnance. (Su. 6.6.33 — 35.) 

^ To the performance of the Visfivajit Sacrifice, only such 
persons are entitled as can afford to give 112 pieces of Qold. (Sff. 
6.7,iJ^-20.) 

The peesihility of several perforwiera at the OmavmnvSt 
iSaeriScee nligkt lead people to believe that tibeps hmy he asmaal 
pMefooteett at the and anch Sbaritteea ahm* 
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But tHe conclusion is tliat at all of them, there is to he a single 
Performer at each performance. In fact, that is the normal law; 
if at the Communistic Sacrifices like the Sattra^ there are several 
performers, those are special cases, speciaPy provided for by * 
special Vedic Injunctions; e.g.^ in regard to the Sattra it has been 
enjoined that ^there are to be at least Seventeen Performers'. 
(Sutra 6.2.3—12.) 

In regard to Sacrifices enjoined as to be performed for the 
purpose of bringing about visible results, — such as Bain, Cattle 
and so forth, — ^the rule is that when the performance has 
begun, it must be carried to its end, — even if the result desired 
should happen to be accomplished before its completion; as the 
Veda deprecates incomplete acts and prescribes expiatory rites for 
leaving Sacrifices unfinished; and also because cultured people- 
decry men who begin an act but do not carry it out to the end, — 
says Brhail (MS., p. 113B). — (6.2. 13 — !■&). But this rule does not 
apply ^ such purely secular aots as the building of a house; 
because the aforesaid depreciation of unfinished' acts is based upon 
the consideration that when a Sacrificial Act has been begun, an 
expectation of receiving offerings is raised in the minds of the 
Beities concerned, and hence if all the prescribed offerings are not 
made, it becomes a case of breach of promise. Such is not 
case with the purely secular acta ; specially as the said depr^ca- 
tion is based upon the fact that the Veda has prescribed expmtioii^ 
fhr unfinislied Sacrifices; and this could not apply to the 8ec]^« 
aets. (Su. 6.2. 16— 18)— (BrAett, p. 113B.) 

(I) PnomBmoNs — ^E xact Signification 

1 

Smm 6.2. raise an inteoreaiing questicm regardinff 

PrblilBbi^kaiB. Tlite Veda contains Injunctions as well as Prohibit 
have been dea l ing wi^ ilie question, of - Persons heang 
entliled or not^eniilihd de the pearlofmsnee. ef the acts enjoined by 
tjh^ InjuaotioMifl. question raised now is in regard to ibe 

Pfao tap. persons who are entitled to act 5h 
aooaip&iwe ^ih the Prfihib^^^biiBP Aire therv persons who desire 
lisr tikomelvieii^ . certain sfitadla expected to follow from the ipi/oiil 

Mm, 0* any:demre 

Mpog' i aptiwse , 
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of — does it mean tliat here we have the p6$itive act of vow- 

ing act — to abstain from Garhc? Or does the text onk^ lay down 
the ^ef/fifire act of not^-eating garlic? ^ *' 

Tile Pnnta Facie View on qiLpjj^dn is that the text should 
be taken as laying down the po^iMftTwci, the inking of the cow, 
which thus becomes a Dharma^J^icXi^ in the absence of tlie iiien- 
tioii of any other result, taken ii- leading to Htiiveii. in 

accordance with the ‘r«df^///t-Law' tSfi. 4.3.10). The rea< 4 «i in 
favour of this view, — ^aciordiiig to Prohhulatn {Brhafi MSS., p. 
113B) is that all Iniuiu-tire verb> lay down gosifire m f.< for the 
accomplishing of ccrTain desirable results, ami theje is no reason 
why the Prohihitive Injunction also should not he regard 'd ys lay- 
ing down a ftfjsilirc net, Jtotnething to he done, — a mere oroitfanre 
of gorlir tin the ca<e in question), which would bring about some 
deNirable result. 

The KsUihUshvd (*onrlu.<ion however is that in the text pro- 
liibiting the Eating of Garlic, the negative wrrrd iiiu^t l>e taken as 
enjoining the utyafire, or nvoitlancc, of the ucf of Eating Garlic f 
and iii>t any posiiire act. All injunctions of Positive Acts lay down 
.<innefhing to hr done: but the Prohibitive text does not lay down 
auytiiiiig to hr- dotu : wliat it lays down i> ihe, of a cer- 

tain act; it cannot therefore be taken as the Injunction of a jm^itive 
t. yoi would ^uch Prohibition Iw entirely purpo.-^elcss ; as it 
Would serve the pui’iiose of saving man from the horrors of Hell 
which would he hi> liU if he ate garlic. This explanation of the 
Prohibitive text >ave'^ u> fioiu the nwesshy of assuming a Result 
(in the shape of Heaven) as following from the said Aroidnnre, an 
assumption for which there is no ju^tification. As to who is en- 
titled to act in accordance with the Prohibition, the couclusxon is 
that it is the }>erson who fears the lii»rrors of Hell and desires to 
save himself from tliein; not the Person who desires Heaven- hor 
th^ge reasons Prohibit ion ^ have been regarded as not contewil^latr 
"jnganJ^desirable posit ire results, they i*on template i>nly the 
saving from undesirable results: and from this it fidlows as a 
necessary corollary that what is prohibited leads to undesirable 
results. These Prohibitions do not stand on the same ftHuing as 
the Prohibition of certain acts for the Religious Student ; because 
the latter is avowedly prefaced by the wi*rds *Atha erofam*— ‘Now 
follow the Uh^ervanc€s\ which arc by their nature, 

P. 41 
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As for these Obserrances and other Duties prescribed for the 
Eeligzous Student, — ^the man becomes entitled to these, only after 
his Initiation, {Vpanayana), — not immediately after Birth; so 
they pertain to the three Higher Castes only, for whom alone 
there is Z' panayana — (Su. 6.2. 21-22). — ^These Duties have been 
laid down specifically for the Beligious Student, only during the 
period of Student Mp, {BrJiati MS., p. 118.) 

The Agnihotra has been enjoined as to be performed ‘through- 
out one's life’. But this does not mean that the performance is 
to be carried on incessantly and continuously; all that is meant 
is that the acts prescribed in connection with the Agnihotra should 
be perforni^'d regularly every day at the timeji prescribed for 
thetn; and as these times prescribed are morning and evening, the 
offerings have to be made every morning and every evening. 
Similarly with the Darshn-PurnamCisa Sacrifices also; which also 
have been prescribed as to be performed ‘throughout life’; in this 
case the performances have to come only on the prescribed days — 
which are the Moonless and Full-Moon days. (Su, G.2, 23 — 26.) 
The performances have to be repeated on every Moonless and Full- 
Moon day; just as tbe Agnihotra has to be performed every morn- 
ing and every evening. <Su. 6.2. 27-28.) 

In connection with these repeated perfoimanees of the Agni'- 
hotra and the Darsha-Purnamasa on the prescribed days through- 
out life, the general principle has been deduced that in the case 
of every prescribed contingent act, the act has to be repeated every 
time that the contingency appears. For instance, — («) there are 
certain rites to be performed when a pot happens to be broken, or 
a sacrificial material happens to be spoilt; these rites should be 
performed each time that there is such breakage or spoiling, (Eu. 
6-2.29);— (b) it has been enjoined that the pupil should salute the 
Teadher when he happens to meet him; and the conclusion is that 
be should do this on every occasion that he happens to meet him. 
<Su. 6.2.30.) 

This is with reference to the Contingent Acts. There are 
rtaiB Acts which, in the way that they are prescribed, bear the 
mnblance of Contingent Acts; for instance, the Study of the 
sdn lor paying off one’s debts to the the Performance of 

wnfices (E.g., Soma-Sacrifice) for paying off one’s debts to the 
eitiei» and the Begetting of Children for paying off /one’s debts 
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to tlie Pitrs, The question is — Are these aots to be performed by 
all person'-? Or by only those who have inrurred the debts and 
wish to pay them oft', rr wihh to acquire by their means certain 
reward^, in the shape of Heaven? The coin liT-siou is that they 
have to be perf mined by all men; so that they are ff'mpnl.ory^ not 
contintjfent or pro>pn‘lire; and as siu‘b, they have to be performed 
by all men of the three higher castes, irrespenively of any desire 
for results. — 6.2.31.) 

CAPACITY FOR PERFORMANCE 

The question as to who is entitled to the performance of 
Sacrifices leads on to the allied question as to his ahilitff or 
capacity to perform them; and in this connection we have to con- 
sider the chances of a man completing the undertaken Sacrifice 
under certain circumstances. 

In regard to the performance of the Agnihttita^ the Dar'ha^ 
Purnamasa and other compulsory and life-long acts, it has been 
held that in case one is not capable of performing the a*, i ir .Vh all its 
details and subsidiaries , he need perform the Pc Inc! pal only in 
full and may omit the Subsidiary dt tails,— but only in case he is 
absolutely and really incapable, beyond all help. (Sd. G.2.1 — 7.) 

This however applies only to the compuhory Acts; in the case 
of the Prospective Acts — those performed for the purpose of ob- 
taining certain desirable results, — ^the entire procedure has to be 
gone through scrupulously; as the omission of the slightest detail 
would make the action defective and render it nugatory, unable to 
bring about the desired result. (Su. 6.3. 8 — 10.) 

The capacity or ability to perform a Sacrifice turns also upon 
the ability to secure the proper materials and things necessary for 
the performance. In connection with the materials, it has been 
held that in case the material prepared for the offering becomes 
spilt or otherwise rendered unfit for use, — even in the middle of 
the performance, — if a prescribed substitute is available and is 
used for the remaining offerings, — the performance of the Sacri- 
fice cannot be regarded as spoilt in any way. (Su. 6.3. 11—^17.) 
But the substitute must be something similar to the original; for 
instance, the Yura for the Vrlhi^ (Su. 6.3.27.) In case however, 
another supply of the original substance is available, this ahouid 
have preference over all substitutes. (Su. fi.S.3&.) But in no 
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case can we substitute a subtaiu-e the use of which has been prohi- 
bited; such substances, for instance, as the the Chanaha and 

such other substances as have been called ‘Ayajmya\ ‘unfit for 
Sacrifi(‘es\ In the case of the offering of CaJ^es, if, in course of 
liakin", the Cake happens to he burnt or otherwise spoilt, another 
Cuke is periniT.ted to be used, hut only after certain expiatory 
rites have heen performed. (Su. 6.4. 17 — 21.) If the consecrated 
Fire becomes extinguished, it should be rekindled with all the 
rites of Fire-installation. (Su. 6.4. 17 — 27.) 

Though substitiues have been permitted in the case of Siih- 
ittances^ they are not permitted in the case of Deifiea ov Mantras; 
if the Deity happens xo be wrongly named, or the Mantra happen 
to be wrongly recited, the whole performance becomes nugatory 
and cannot be remedied. <Su, 6.3. 18-19.) 

Lastly, as regards the Saerificer, if anything happen to him 
and he becomes disabled from taking part in the performance, 
then the action fails entirely ; as no substitute can he permitted for 
the Sacrificer. (Su. 6.3.51.) In the case of Safiras however, 
where there are seventeen Sacrificers, if one happen to become dis- 
abled, his place can be taken by some one else; the leason for this 
is that in the case of Saitruft all the Sacrificers take part in the 
performance, not only as ‘Sacrificers' or “Masters*, but also as 
‘Priests* (there being no Priests at the Sattra apart fiom the 
Sacrificers themselves) ; and as even during the performance, a 
change of Priests is permissible, the disabled Sacrificer, who has 
been acting as Priest^ can, on that account, be replaced by an- 
other. (Su. 6.3,22.) But such a substitute can be treated as a 
‘Sacrificer* only for the purpose of making up the statutory 
number ‘Seventeen’; he does not partake of the Eesult. (Sxl. 6. 
3.23.) The real reason for the exception to the General Principle 
of the Non-Substitution of the Sacrificer appears to he in expedi-' 
ency; In the case of the usual Sacrifice with a single Saciificer, his 
own disability leading to the failure of the performance, such 
failure would be easily tolerated; but in the case of the Sattra 
where there are seventeen Sacrificers, if only one of them becomes 
disabled, during the performance, the other sixteen would not be 
willing to forego the elaborate Sacrifice and its much-coveted 
Jheward; and further, as there would be Seventeen persons con- 
weruod, there would be a greater likelihood of one becoming dis- 
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abled ; hence some latitude had to he allowed in this case. In 
case any one of these Seventeen Saorificers should wish to retire 
after the performance has hegun, he may do so, hut he should have 
to periurin the T iftltrajU Sarttfire in expiation of his failure t«> 
fulfil his commitiiieiJts. (Su. 6.5.25 — ^27.) 

(J) iNl'mTIOX 

The Sacrificer has to undergo Intiution at the very outset. In 
<*onnection with the Damha'-Pitnuimiifaj Sacrifice, — in regard to 
the Initiation several numbers have been mentioned^ — ‘One, two, 
three, four and twelve’; w'hich means that the Initiati«m has to he* 
performed on one day, on two days, lui three days, tm four days, 
oil twelve days. The question is — Is there to be no restrict ion and 
one may choose any one of the numbers? or should the number 
twelve alone he adopted? The Prinut Favie View is that 
teffatd to the extent of the Initiation one wa^ do trhaf one like/\ 
^Sii. 6.0-28.) The Fstnhlished Conehution is that if j^lon/hl ewfentJ 
over twelve daunt. (Sii. 6.5.29.) 

Such is the explanation provided by Shahata Trs., 

p, 1129). Neither Kumatila <in the TapttkCt) iu)r Mandana Modira 
(in the Altmdnisanulrtimanihii) accepts this preseiitatiou nt the 
Topic. According to these, J^utraa 28 and 29 emlmdy two di>tinct 
Topics. In the former Topic embodied in Su. 28. the ipiestiou is — 
Must there be twelve days’ Initiation? Or is there to he option 
The Pritna Facie T’leic is that there must lie twelve days Initiation. 
The Entfahlished P oncinsion is that one mau do ait one likes (Sii. 
28); /.e., there is to be no restriction, la the '^eciuul Topic em- 
bodied ir Su. 29, the question is — Does the aforesaid option hold 
regarding all the Eotypes of the Archetype? Dr is there any re- 
striction? The Prima Facie View in that, ac<*ording to Satra 28 
there is absolute option at the Archetype, and hence there should 
be the same at the Ectypes also. The KsfahJished Ponclusion is 
that at the Ectypes, and specially at the Dvadnshaha Sacrifii*e, — 
the twelve dajjs Course must he adopTed. 

VISHVAJIT SA('RIFICE 

There is an interestiivg paint discussed in connection with the 
T i^hvajit^Saerifice, The Fee prescribed for this Sacrifice is 
*i>arrait»a^ ‘otie’a entire Praperty^ his ‘all belongings’; and tim 
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Established Conclusion ia that the term ‘all helonging^R^ stands for 
the Sacrificer's riches and wealthy and not his parents and such 
relations; (Su. 6.7. 1-2); of the Wenlili also, the JIarse should 
not he given away, because the giving away of ‘aniinals with 
mein’ has been specially forbidden. (Su. 0.7.4); — the entire 
‘Earth’, the Terrestrial Globe, should not be given away by any 
one, as it does not belong to any one. (Sii. 6.7.3'.) When giving 
away his ‘entire belongings’ one should give aiway siudi things 
as are actually in his possession at the lime, and he should not 
secure new things merely for giving away. (Sii. 6.7.'5'.) One 
should not give away the Shudra who is serving him for ibe pur- 
pose of acquoring knowledge of Dliarma, In fact, no Shudra can 
be legally acquired as ‘property’, against his will. (Sii. 6.7.6.) 
The term ‘all belongings’ does not include all that the man has 
possessed in the past, or all that may come to him in the future; 
it means only what he is actually possessed of at the time of the 
gift. (Su. 6.7.7.) Whenever the Veda enjoins the giving away 
of ‘unmeasured wealth’, it is only much wealth that is meatnt. 
(Su. 6.7.22); and it should be taken definitely as standing for 
‘more than a thousand’ gold-pieces. (Su. 6.7. 23 — 2d.) Similar- 
ly, when a Sacrifice is enjoined as to be performed ‘for a thcmsand 
years\ it is to be taken as standing for a thousand days. In con- 
nection with this, several interpretations have been suggested in 
the Sutras as Prima Facie Viewz (1) That the thousand-year 
Sacrifice is really performed for a thousand years, and is meant for 
Performers who are Superhuman', (2) it should be performed for a 
thousand years, and by human beings, — ^but by several genera- 
tions; (3) ‘Thousand Years^ stand for thousand months. All this 
has been rejected; the accepted view- being that ‘years’ stands for 
days, 

Eire-installation is not necessary for certain offerings — such 
as the CJiaturhotra-Homa, which is to be offered by persons who 
have not installed their own Fire. (Su. 6.8. 1 — ^10.) The offerings 
made at the Upanayana are to be made in the ordinary Fire. (Su. 
6.8. 11 — 19.) So also the Sacrifice called Sthapati-J sti (Su. 6.8. 
20^1);— aho the Expiatory Sacrifice of the Avalirnl (Su. 6.8.22). 
So that for the performance of all this, those persons also are en- 
titled who have not installed their own^Fires. 

There are certain other important matters of general interest 
that have been dealt with towards the end of Discourse VI. (1) All 
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Daiva Acts, i.e.. Acts performed ‘in ionour of Deities, should be 
done during the Northern Solstice of the Sun, during the Brighter 
Fortnight and in the Forenoon. (Su. 6.8.28); all Pittya Acts — 
in honour of Pifrs — should be done during the Darker Fortnight, 
and in the afternoon, (Su. 6.8.25); — (8) at the Jycth^oma and 
other Sacrifices, the observance of 'Living on niiik' i^ compulsory 
and essential — (Su. 6.8.28); but the observance of the rule of 
^Eating in the latter part of the night* is not essential — (Sti. 6.8. 
29). — (4) The animal sacrificed at the Sacrifice must be a goat^ 
(Su. 6.8. 30—42). 



CHAPTER XXYII 


• ATIDESHA — TBAXSFEEEXCE OF DETAILS 

Tliis closes our study of the first Six Discourses of the Sfdrti: 
which, as explained by the Bhonija (Trs.^ p. 1229). have discussed* 
the procedure of the Dai%^ha'Prtnjmiim and other Sacrifices, the 
details of which have been directly prescribed in the Yeda, while 
the later Six Disc(mrse.s discuss the i)rocedure of the Aindrdtjnn 
and .^uch other Sacrifices, the details of whose procedure have not 
been diiectly enioined. Knmntila however, puts the matter some- 
wliat difierently: — ^In the first Six Discourses we have discussed 
the (h'revf I nitiurflona bearing upon the Archetypal as well as 
Ectyi)al Sacrifices, and with the !^eventh Discourse begins the dis- 
of the Trajii^ference or Extended Application, by indirect 
imfdivaiiun, of details from the si>here of one Sacrifice to that of 
aiiotlicr. [Tuptilxd.) 

Tie conclusion regarding the latter Sacrifices is that these 
also have all their details: but, not having been directly enjoined 
ftir tbfut. these details come to them through Atidcaha^ Transfer- 
erne. This 'Transference’ is that process by which the details 
]ut*scnhcd in connecthui with one Sacrifice are extended beyond 
tliat Sacrifice and fratHifeted to another Sacrifice. For instance, 
afier liaviiig given full directions i‘egarding the feeding of 
J^cradtiUa, tun* says 'Feed Yajhadatta also like L/eradtifHi\ This 
Transference can be dtuie either by Xaine or by a Declaration. The 
A a me that is made such a means of Transference is of three 
kinds — <l) Name of the Act, (2) Name of the Embellishment and 
<•*!) Etymological Name. The Declaration is of two kinds— 
\l) Direct (Perceptible) and (2) Indirect (Inferred). — (Bhd^ya, 
Trs.. pp. 1239-1240). 

There are several Sacrifices in connection with which the Veda 
does not specifically prescribe all the necessary details, hut 
declares that 'such and such a Sacrifice shall be performed in the 
manner of such and such another Sacrifice’; for instance, with 
regard to the hu’-Sacrifice^ after having declared its peculiar fea- 
tures, the edic text goes on to declare that ‘the rest is like the 
Shyem-Sacrifice^. In such cases, the Shyenc^Sacrifice would be 
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called tLe ^Prahrti', Archetype, and the Isu^Sncrifice^ the corres- 
ponding ‘TiArti\ Ectype. The Trmsference, then, of the details 
of the Archetype to the Ectype is what is called which 

has been defined as "that process whereby u detail becomes extended 
in its application from the Primary act to other a<rts cognate to it*. 
(Eha. Trs, p. 1239). The Praharanapaiichika <p. 227) ha<* defined 
it as ‘that through which the Ectvpe becomes connected with the 
details of the Archetypal Sacrifice*, or ‘the Extension of the details 
of one Sacrifice t*» another, when there lio incongruity in such 
extension’. 

Before proceeding with the main subject of Transference, 
Jaimini has devoted the first twelve Silt tan of Discourse 7, to the 
discussion of a question upon which the whole suhje<*t of Trans- 
ference rests. In the context of the Darnha-'P iittjamana Sacrifice, 
the Yedic text has enjoined the Prayaja-oSeTingn as the subsi- 
diary details. The question to be considered is — Are these 
Praydjas meant for the Darnha-Punjiamdsa only or for all Sacri- 
fices? This enquiiy' becomes necessary at this stage, because, if 
the subsidiaries laid dc>wn under one cnmtext are intended by tbe 
Veda for all Saerificen^ then the /^ro^tlyVi-ofierings appertain as 
much to the Datnha^P Srnamdisa as to any other Sacrifice; so that 
in this ease, the question of the Transference of tbe details does 
not arise at all; as the details appertain to dll Sacrifices equally. 
If however the details mentioned under the Context of one Sacri- 
fice appertain to that Sacrifice onZ|/, then, if there is need for 
them in other Sacrifices, they can go over to these latter only by 
Transference; and in this case alone could these latter Sacrifices 
be the Ecfypes of the former Sacrifice which, thus, would be the 
Archetype. It is only in this case that there would be an occasion 
for the consideration of tbe subject of Transference and other 
cognate subjects dealt with by the Stlfra in Dis<»ourses 7 to 12. 

This question, — as to whether the Details laid down in the 
section on Darsha-Punjamaxa l>elong to these alone or to all Sac- 
refiees, turns upon the further question as to whether the perform- 
ance of the said Details is meant only for the accomplishment 
ei the Sacrifices, or for the bringing about of an Apfirra; because, 
in the former case, as all Sacrifices would be equally Setcrifie^f 
what ifc laid down for the fulfilment of the ‘Sacrifice* would natu- 
rally be related to all Sacrifices equally, — while, in the latter case, 
F, 42 
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the details would be related to only one Apurva, and this one 
Apftrva could not but he the one following from the Sacrifice in 
whose context the details would be mentioned; as it is only of such 
Sacrifices, that the said ^Details could be t^ithsidiary — as explained 
under Discourse III. And in this ease therefore, the Details in 
question would appertain definitely to only one Sacrifice, and they 
could become connected with other Sacrifices only through 
Transference. 

The Estahliiilied ConchtHton on this question is that the said 
Details are related to the Apilrra, as is clearly indicated by the 
requirements of the Context. (Su. 7.1.1 — 12). 

Before we deal with the special cases of Transference, we have 
to note that there is Transference, not only of Actions or Procedure^ 
hut also of other Sacrificial Details, like fs-uhsUinces and so forth. 
Says the Prahatanpanchiha (p. 227) 1 

It is only of the Pesult that there is no Transference, as explained 
under ^ufra 7.1.20—22. The only general law relating to Trans- 
ference is 'The Ectype is to he performed 

ill the manner of the Archetype’; c.;fir.,*the Isu^Sacnfice iu 
the manner of the Shyena^^acrifce and so forth. What is meant 
by this ‘manner of the Archetype’ is that all those details and 
accessories which are necessary in the performance of the Ecytype, 
and yet are not found to be enjoined directly in reference to that 
Ect^qie, are to be brought in, transferred to, it from the Archetype. 
It is true, as the PraharanapanchiM remarks (p. 226), that the 
first of the Details that come up for Transference are those cons- 
stituting the Procedure; but that is not all; if the offering-maferial 
has not been laid down in connection with the Ectype specifically, 
that also has to be brought in from the Archetype ; similarly, other 
accessory details that might he wanting. I7or does this in any 
way militate against the opening Sutras of Discourse 10, because 
there we have the denial of the Transference of only such details 
of the Archetype as have had their purpose already fulfilled, and 
which, on that account, could serve no useful purpose at the 
Ectype; similarly under Su. 5.1.19, we have an instance of the 
details of the Archetype not being transferred to the Ectype, thro- 
ugh the force of Direct Declaration, whose authority is above 
fti^d so also above the General Daw regarding the 
Transference of Details from the Archetype to the Ectype. Thns 
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ilien, the Transference of DetaiN being in urcordaiK^e with the 
aotual needs of tlie Eetypal Sacrifice, the need or that 

l>roinpts tbis Transference may lie either in mhiu* Tra!is«*euflental 
Result expected to f(»ll(»w from what i^ transferred, or in some pure- 
ly visible result expected to he ai^eomplislied better by what is 
transferred than by anv other means. iPrakarat^jpanchilfi 
p. 227). 

The question then that is to he dealt w'ith is — In what ease'* 
is the Transference possible or desirable!" And in what cases is 
it not so^ It is on this question that the second half ot the 
of Jaimini (Discoursses T to 12) turns. 

This Transference ot Details is regulated by Context 
{Prakarana) and (2) Position {Sfhiinti) For instance, ti) the details 
of one Sacrifice will be transferred to another only if the two are 
found enjoined in the same Context; this is the reason why the 
details of the Sht/fna-Sacrifice are transferred to the Istt^Sarrifir4\ 
not to the Sauri/a or other 8a<*rifices: and i2) in this Transference, 
that which occupies the Po,dtion of the Deity at the Archetype 
shall take the same place at the Ectype to which it . is transferred ; 
what appears in the Arehet^-pe as the off e tiny- mate rial shall be 
used at the Ectype also as the offering-mate tiah 

Primarily, there are four kinds of Transference, tl) Trans- 
ference ])y Direct Injunction; c.//., with regard to the huSncrifice, 
vre have the Direct Injun<*tif»ii to the effect that 'The rest of it 
is like the SJigena'' : whi(*h enjoins the Transference of the Details 
of the SJiyena-Sacrifive to the hn^Sarrifiee. (Vide Sil. 7. 1. 13 — 16). 
^2) Transference by Preaumed Injunct hn : c.g., in connection wdth 
the Saurya-Sacrifice we find no accessory details prescrilml; we 
know at the same time that nt> sacrifice can be performed without 
certain details; w’e know alsc> that the Sat/rya bears u idose rela- 
tionship to the Datitha-Ftlrnamaxa^Sacrifice; from all this we are 
led to the natural presumption that the details necessary for the 
f>axtrya are to be transferred to it from the Darsha-PilrnamUsa: 
and this Presumption leads to the Inference of an Injunction 
sanctioning such Transference- {Vide Su. 7. 4. 1). (3) Trans- 

ference through yame: e.g., the Maxiignihotra has not all its 
details laid down in connection with itself; and these details are 
transfered to it from the Primary Agnihotra : the only justifica- 
tion for this transference lies in the name ^Agnilwtrti" w-hich is 
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fomuion fo both. (Vide Su. 7. 3. 1 — 4> — fTliat tlie Mdsaynihotni 
is entirely dift'erent from the Aynihotra has been shown in 
the Su. 2. 3. 24]. (4) Transference throuyh. the name of EinheV- 

lishmenU {Sam^kdras)\ in connection with the Varuij^pra- 

ffhmaSacrifice,, we find the AvahhrtJia Bath enjoined; — this 
Avahhrtha-Bath is an Bmhellii^hment the details whereof have 
been prescribed in connection with Aynistoma'-Soicrifice; now this 
same name ^Avdbhrtha*^ occnring in connection with the Bath 
connected with the Varunasprayhdsa, leads to the conclusion that 
the details of this Bath are to be transferred to the Varuria^prar 
ghiksa from those enioined in connection with the Agnistoma, 
(Vide Su. 7. 3. 12 — 15). In this connection, regarding Trans- 
ference through yam€y some writers have introduced a third kind 
of -N'ame— the ‘name’ applying to the Sacrifice in its literal 
signification; this literal signification of the names of Sacrifices 
being, according to these writers, a guide as to the Transference 
of Details to them. (See Mlmamsdhdlprahdsha pp. 118-119). 
This view however has been rejected by Kumar ila {Tuptihd 7. 1. 5), 
who says — 41^^' name, in its etymological sense 

can be indicative of Transference’. 

‘Transference by Presumed Injunction’ is of three kinds — 
tl)Transference of Injunction; — an example of this we have cited 
above; in connection with the Saurya and the Darsha^-PUrnamdsa; 
— (2) Transference of Substratum; and instance of this is found 
under Su. 2. 1. 25-26, where it is shown that the Sentence — ‘One 
should make an oflccring of Curds if the Sacrificer be desirous of 
acquiring efficient Sense-organs’ — enjoins only a particular sub- 
stance in the shape of Curdst; and the Substratum of this offering 
— i.e., the Sacrifice at which the Curd is to be offered, is got at 
through Transference, — ^the Aynihotra being the Sacrifice at 
which the said Curd-offering is to he made; — (3) Transference of 
Substitutes ; an instance of this lias been mentioned under, Su. 
3. 5- 47 — 51 ; where we find that in the event of certain Sacrifices 
being performed by the Kmttriya or the VaJshya, it has been 
laid down that when these persons, as Sacrificers, wish to eat 
the ‘Bemnant’, they are to be given, not the Hemnant of the 
Soma^juive^ but a decoction of X'afa’-seede mixed with Curds; from 
this Injunction of the Substitute for Soma-juice^ it is inferred 
that the said decoction is to be substituted, not for the Eating 
only, but also for the offering; that is, when the Sacrifice is per- 
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formed l>,v the Ksallriya or the VaWiya, ihe sul>‘?tum*e offered 
at the Sacrifice is to consist of the said Decoction, — m»t of »)>oma~ 
juice, 

Vnder Su. 8. 1- 1-2 — it is shown that when certain particular 
details are to be transferred to any Sacrifice, those fletails should, 
as a rule, be those that hare been enjoined in connection with 
any one Sacrifice ^ — ^they should not be borrowed from several 
Sacrifices; — and the General Principle governing such Transfer- 
ence is as follows: — ‘When the slightest common factor, — in the 
shape of Word, Sense, Ofiering-Material, Deity, or the Form 
or other qualifications of these — ^happen to be perceived < between 
two Sacrifices), the Procedure of the one should ]>e adopted at the 
other*. {Bhanyti, Trs., p. 1322k 



CHAPTER XXYIII 

CHA— MODIFICATION 

We have seen that in several cases, the Accessory Details of 
one Sacrifice are t ram f erred to another Sacrifice. In some cases 
it so happens that the particular Detail so transferred does not 
quite fit in with the other details of the Sacrifice to which it has 
been transferred. In this case therefore, the detail transferred has 
to he 'modified’ to suit the exigencies of the Sacrifice to which it 
has been transferred. This 'Modification’ of Details we have to 
consider now. 

As a preliminary to the discussion on Modification, it is 
necessary to consider the question — Are the details in question 
prompted by — ^that is, performed for the puipose of accomplish- 
ing — ^the transcendental Apurra^ or by the Sacrificial Act? If 
they are prompted by the Apwrrtf,, then alone is the Modification 
possible; as the Apurva of every Sacrifice is different from thal 
of another Sacrifice; if, on the other hand, they are prompted by 
the Sacrificial Act, then there would be a commixture of 
Details; because all Sacrifices are equally 'Sacrificial Acts’, hence 
all details would be admissible at all. 

The question has been placed in another way also in the 
Bhmya (Trs. P. 1418-1419) : (1) Are the Details contingent upon 

the Sacrificial Act and prompted by the Apurva? or are they 
lK)th contingent upon, and prompted by, the Apfirva? The 
answer is that the details are prompted by the Apurva (Bha. Trs. 
p. 1419); and also contingent upon the Hence the con- 

clusion is that the Apurva is the prompter as well as the contin- 
gent cause of the Details. (Bha. Trs. p, 1420). 

The following are a few instances of Details prompted 
by and related to the Apurva: — (1) The Details of the Agnihotra 
are related to the Apurva (Su. 9.1.1.); (2) The loudness or other- 
wise of the recitation of a Mantra is related to the final Apurva. 
(Sti. 9.1.S); (3) the Details connected with the Fruit and the Deity 
are regulated by, and related to, the Apurva, (9.1. 4-5.) 
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In conneetum witli the luat instance, we tiu<l the iui]M»rtmit 
principle ennmaated that Details are imt i>riiiiipte<l l>y the Deity; 
that is, details are nut dependent upon the nature ut the Deity, 
lliis is an important matter, as settiiijiy forth the Mhnnmjtaha^fi 
conception of the DPrafu, Deity, of Sacrifices. We shall therefore 
set forth the Topic in some detail. 

Hie Prima Fnrie 1 ieir has l»een thus set forth in the 
(Trs., p. Oeity »1iOuhl he tahen //x pmuipting the 

Details of the Sarrifire, heeanse the Feedinff is for the f^ahe 
of the Deitjf, as in the case of the Guest — ^Su. D.l.O.) All Deities 
.should he regarded as tironipters of Details ; beeuust* what is 4 *all- 
ed *Sa«Tifice* is only the ^ Feeding of the Deit}F % what is done at 
the Sacrifice is that an eatable substance is offered to the Deity; 
and the act is that of f^iving or ofierinff^ of which the Deity is the 
recipient; in this way the Deity cannot be regarded as a subordi- 
nate factor; on the contrary, the Suhsianee offered and the art of 
offering are l>oth subordinate to the Deittj. Then again, the 
Sacrifice is a form of irorship of the Deity, and the act of worship 
must he subordinate to the object worshipped. The case of the 
Deity should be analogical to the case of the Guest; whatever 
.service is rendered to the Guest is regarded as prompted by the 
Guest; similarly, whatever is done in the course of the Sacrificial 
Offering to the Deities, should be regarded as prompted l)y these 
Deities. It has to he admitted, in this connection, that the Deity 
has a physical body and actually eats what is offered. That this 
is so is clearly indicated by Smrti-tewts^ (b) by Custom and 
by Indicative Tedic Texts. (A) There are Smrti^texts clearly 
declaring that Deities have material bodies, and Smrti’^texfs are 
authoritative; (b) it is customary with people to treat the Deity as 
having a material body; for instance, they paint the Deity Vatu no 
with a iioiKse in his hand, and so forth; {c) lastly, there is a Yedic 
text where the Deity Indra is accosted with the words — M), Indra, 
I take hold of your right h&n ^\ — That the Deity actually eut.s the 
offerings is laso indicated by — (a) Smrfi-texfs^ (h) Custom and 
(c) Indicative Yedic texts, pi) There are Smrti-^texts actually as- 
serting that the Deities eat the things offered; (/i) People treat 
Deities as if they actually ate the offerings ; and (c) There are such 
Vedic texts as clearly indicate such eating and drinking by Deities; 
e./r., the Mantra addressed to Indra says: — ‘O, Indra please eat 
and drink what has l>eea offered,’ That the substances offered are 
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still risible is due to the fact that it is only the Essence of 
the Substances that is eaten or drunk by the Deities. From the 
same sources again, we learn that Deities own property also; for 
instance, (a) there are Swi‘ti~te,vts declaring that the Deity owns 
property; (6) the Custom is current of dedicating landed property 
to Deities; (c) TeJic te,rts speak of Indra as the ^master of 
Heaven\ which also indicates that Deities own property. (Su. 

As against the above Prima Facie Tieity the Established Con-- 
clifsiojiy set forth under Sii. 9.1. 9-10, is as follows: — In facty it 
is the objective of the Sacrifice — /.c., the Apiirva — that shovld be 
regarded as the principal factor: because the matter is one that 
can be determined only by the Yedic Word: and the Deity is 
spohen of only as a snhotdinate factor, (Sti. 9.1.9.). The Yedic 
Word clearly asserts that the Fruit of the Sacrifice proceeds from 
the act of Sacrifice, not from the Deity, The Deity and the 
offering-material are both accomplished entities, while the Act of 
Sacrifice is what is to be accomplished; from all this it is clear 
that the Deity cannot be the prompter of Details. In fact, that 
alone can be regarded as the prompter of Details which brings 
about the desired Result; hence it is the Apxlrva that should be 
regarded as the Prompter of the Details. The view set forth above 
makes it necessary to admit of Deities having material bodies and 
actually eating and drinking the Substances offered; and this idea 
is utterly repugnant to the Veda, which does not lend support to 
any such idea regarding Deities. The text quoted above regard- 
ing the ‘right hand’ of Indra does not mean that ‘Indra has got 
a right hand’ ; what it means is — ‘We have taken hold of what is 
Indra* s right hand* : because even so, the text cannot be taken as 
literally true; because even if Indra has a ‘right hand’, it cannot 
be possible for any human being to ‘take hold’ of it. As regards 
the in vocational words addressed to the Deity, these are not meant 
to be addressed literally ; they are meant only to indicate the parti- 
cular Deity; and the sense of the invocational words would be 
mere eulogy, the sense of the Eulogy being that ‘the Deity is such 
an efiicient instrument of accompli.shiiig the desired result that it 
accomplishes it, on being invoked, in the same manner as ordinary 
persons equipped with bodies and organs, etc.’ Saving, been thus 
invoked, if the Deity is told ‘I have taken hold of your hand’, all 
that these words is that ‘we are dependent upon you’, and 
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this serves tlie pui*pt>se tif reinimliii^ us that we ]>ri>eeefl t** 

perform the rites in honour of this particular Deity. As regards 
the text speaking of the ^pi^t of Indra htdding Heaven and Earth', 
all that it means is the praise of Jndm* the sen-e l>eing that 
"'Indra is such a being that if he hail a it would he sa* large 8'^ 
to be able to hold Heaven and Earth’. Thu< there is no 
Yedie text that could justify the i>resumption That Deities 
have bodies like human l>eings. The texts that speak of the 
‘arms’ of Imltn l>eing ‘hairy’,. or his eyes as ‘tawny’, — all these 
are purely eulogistic. Xor is there a*‘tual feeilinif or eatintj at 
Sacrifices; in fact, the Deity never eats; hence the argument that 
‘the feeding is for the Deity’ (Sii. 9.1.0) is not true. In fairt, the 
idea of the Deities actually eatinff the offering-materials is nega- 
tived by the fact that Deities have no material body. If the 
Deities actually ate the substances offered, then these would dimi- 
nish in quantity. Xor is there any proof for the assertion that 
“the Deities partake of the Existence only of the viands offered and 
hence there is no diinnishing of the quantity.” We <*anm»t there- 
fore accept the notion that the Deities actually eat the offerings. 
Then again, it is not possible for the Deity to oirn pro/>erf//; and 
not owning anything, it acnnut give anj-thing; the texts generally 
quoted as indicative of the fact of Deities ownlnif ptoperttf are 
purely eulogisth*. Fniin all this it follows that the Deity 
cannot be the prompter of Details. The catie t)f the Deities is not 
the same as that of the Guest. (Bhiisya, Trs., pp. 1432 — 1437.) 

According to the Bhdifahhaishara (MS., pp. 9^93) there are 
three means of ascertaining the ‘Deity’ of a particular Sacrifice. — 
(1) Nominal Affixes — tor instance, the term is formed 

of the noun with the nominal affix ^dhak / a<*C4»rding to 

Pacini 4,2.24; so that Ayni be<‘oines indi(*ated as the ‘Deity’ of 
the Agneya-Sacripce; (see Mi. Su. 1CL4.25) ; — (2) the Dative End- 
ing; — when it is said ^Af/nayf ya/ati\ ‘Sacrifices to Agni’, Agni 
is indicated as the ‘Deity’ of the Sacrifice. This latter i.s weaker 
in authority than the former, liecause the Deity, not being a per- 
sonal entity, cannot l>e the ‘reidpient of u gift’ in the real sense 
of the term; this ‘recipient ship’ l>eiug what is denoted by the 
Dative, the Dative can apply to the Deity tmly figuratively, while 
the exact signification of the nominal affix ^dhak* is ‘Deityship’, 
‘agneya’ being that ‘of which Agni m the Deity ^ and' this is a|)^ 
pUeaMe to Ag»i diteetly, ((3) — Some wonl or expre*«i«n 

F. 43 
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in tlie Mayitrasi also serve to indicate tlie Deity; e.g., the 
Mantra "Kvtinn krijrannakefare, etc,' indicates Ketu as the 
Deity. 

This Modificafiotv — Uha — ^is of two kinds — (1) one that is 
directly laid doxcn: for instance, when it is declared that at the 
Ectype, a certain corn has to be thumped once, and not as many 
times as may he necessary for the removal of the chaff, as is done 
at the Archetype; and the Mantra aecompanjdng the thumping is 
also to he recited only once. (2) That which is inferred or pre^ 
Aumed: this latter is of three kinds — ia) The Modification of the 
Mantra: e.g,, at the Agneya-Sacrifice, the substance offered is the 
Vrihi-com, and the o^ering is made to Agni, and the Mantra used 
is — ^Agnaye tva jmtain nirvapmni . . ■ . vriMiuim sumancbsyor- 
md^nah' (Tajasa — Sam. 1.13); this J[j(/nc,va-Sacrifice is the Arche- 
type, of which the Art^/riy/r-Sacrifice is an Ectype; hut at this latter 
the substance offered is the Xirdra corn: and the offerings are 
made to Surya: in view of these facts, certain Modifications in the 
accompanying Mantra appear to be called for: consequently, even 
though there is no Yedic Injunction laying down such modifica- 
tions of the Mantra^ the necessary Injunction is inferred from the 
needs of the situation and the Mantra is used in the form — 
^‘Suryaya (instead of Agnaye) tvd jusfam nirvapdmi , , , nivd- 
rdmcmi (instead of ^vr^hlndm^) sujnanasyamdnah*' — (Sutra 9.3. 1- 
2), (b) The second kind of Modification is that of the Soman % for 

in.stance, for the Taixhyantoma Sacrifice, the Ka7yocurathanta;ra has 
been prescribed; while at the original Sacrifice as performed by 
Brahvianats, of which the V aisdiyai^toma is the Ectype, — the 
Samans used are the Brhat and the Rathantara. The question then 
arises as to whether the Sdman at the V aishyastoma is to be sung 
in the manner of both the Samanx of the Archetype or of one of 
these only. In the answer to this there is a marked difference 
between Shahara and Kvmdrilai According to Shahara, (Trs., p- 
1543) it has to he sung in the manner of both, — there being an 
option only with regard to su<*h details of i^inging in which the 
Brhat is directly incompaiihle with the Rathantara; as for in- 
stance, while the Brhat is sung loudly, the Rathantara is sung 
not-loudlp ; — according to Kumdriln (Tuptikd) on the other hand, 
there is option in regard to all the details of singing : that is to say, 
when singing the Kanvarathantara at the V aishyastoma, one 
should sing either wholly like Brhat^ or wholly like Rathantara, 
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(Su, 9.2.48). {v) The third kind of Modification is that of the 

E mheUishinent : for the T ajapeya-Saerifice the yivara-corn hu> 
been prescribed; while at its ArchetjT)e, the corn used is the Trlhi, 
in connection with which, iraMng^ thumping^ and other Em-- 
bellishments have been prescribed. Though no su<*h Embellish-- 
merits have been directly prescribed for the .Vfrara-corn, yet they 
have to be done in connection with this latter also; for the simple 
reason that without such Embellishments, the corn would not be 
fit for use at Sacrifices. (Su. 9.2.40.) 

The Modification of again is of variouf> kind^. The 

Mlm^iimsa-bdlaprah/isha (p. 131, et. seq.) has noted the following 
ten kinds: — (1) Alteration of the Basic Xoun; — ‘Az/wayc’ changed 
into ^Stiryaya* (see above); — (2) Alteration of Gender; the Mfintra 
‘Vasvyasi rudrasi, etc.' (Feminine) is addressed to the Heifer; and 
it is changed into ^‘Vasvasi rudrosV (Masculine) when addressed to 
the Calf; — (3^) Alteration of Sumberi the Mantra "Chhdgasya 
vapayd^ etc.* is changed into "Chhdydndnt rapaya^ etc.’ (Plural) 
at the Prdjdpatya-’Sacrifive, where there are several gouts concern* 
ed; (4) Alteration of the Basic JVonn and Gender; e.y.^ \4.gnayc 
justam^ is changed into '"Adityai j u stain i — (5) Alteration of 
Basic youn and Xu tuber: e.g., *‘Agnay€ is changed into 

*Vishvehhya derehhyo (6) Alteration of X umber and 

Gender; *Frdsmai agnim^ etc.’ changed into ^Frahhyah agnim\* 
(not so according to Shahara, see Trs,, p. 1572)— Alteration of 
the Ba^ic ISioun, Gender and umber: for the consecration of the 
water used for the w*ashing of the corn, we have the Mantra 
*Apodevl1i shuddhah stluiJC, where the words *Apodevih^ etcA are 
Feminine^Plural; this same Mantra when used for the consecra- 
tion of Clarified Butter, is read as ^Ghrtadeca-shiiddhamasr ; 
(8) Alteration in the form of repeating the whole of the original 
twice over; e.g.^ in the cutting of the Skin, the Mantra used 
begins with ^Ekadhd\ wheu there is only one skin; when there 
are two skins concerned, the begins as '‘Ekadhe-Ekadhe' 

(Su. 9.3. 29 — 31); (9) Alteration of the word with the Xominal 
Affix; the Mantra — ^Mitrdvaruiian trCi uttarataJ}^ eteJ* 

(Yajasa-Sam. 2.3) is changed into ^MitrdvaruQau tea purastdt, etc^ : 
(10) Alteration of IndecHnables ; e.y,, the Mantra — ‘Agnim 

grEtpSmi . . . . yajndya rumatam'' is changed into ‘ 

adga yajndya^ etc.’, where for *'shvah^ in the original, we have 
^adya* in the Modification- 
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In tLis connection, it lias to be noted that tbe Mantra in its 
uiodiiied form is not regarded as ‘Mantra' in tlie strict sense of the 
term; even though, it serves the purpose of a Mantra, it is not a 
Mantra, it is only an ausilian* to the Mantra; the reason for this 
lies in the fact that the learaed do not regard the modified Mantra 
as ‘Mantra’, and it is entirely upon the usage of the learned that 
it depends whether or not a certain test is to be regarded as 
‘Mantra’. (Su. 2.1.34: Brliati. MS., SOB). — (See above.) 



CHAPTER XXIX 

‘ BADHA — EXCLI'SIOX 


We have seen that under the General I-aw — that "The 
should be performed in the manner of the Archetype" — certain acces- 
sory details are ‘transferred’ to the Ectype from the Archetype; — 
also that in certain cases, there is "modification", at the Ectype, 
of details ‘transferred’ to it from the Archetype; now we proceed 
a step further and consider those cases where there complete 
‘Exclusion’ (Suspension or Anulmeiit) at the Ectype (»f the detail 
which are indicated as to he ‘transferred’ from the Archetype to the 
Ectj’pe. 

The General Principle on this subject of Ejcclu;iwn hur> been 
discussed under Suttait 10-1. 1 — -3. (Bha^yo^ Trs., p. IGS-S et, seq.). 
The question has been put in the Bluhya thus — When the details ol 
the Arehety’pe are indicated as to be ‘tran.^f erred’ to the Ectype, — 
by virtue of the General Law that "the Ectype is to be performed 
in the manner of the Archetype’, — are all the details of the 
Archetype to he adopted at the Ectype? or is there anything that 
may be excluded? 

On this question, the Prima Facie Victr is as follows: — "" In 
as much as the entire procedure — of the Archetype — is transferred 
to the other ConterVi — i.c., to the Ectype, — without any reservation, 
— it folloics that all the details should he adopted."' (Su. 10-1.1)”- 

The Established Conclusion however is that — hi reality^ it is 
only irhen the need is there that the Mantra, the E mhellishment or 
the Substance is to he employed. (Su. 10.1.*^). As a matter of 
fact, it is not right that all tlie Details of the Archetype should 
be adopted at the Ectype; in some cases, the Mantra or the Em- 
beiliskntent or the Sabstanee — used at the Archetype — becomes 
excluded from the Ectype, when its need has ceased. Every one 
of these Details is used only when there is need for it. There is 
no Vedic text laying down the use of anything that is not needed. 
In fact, the Ijeiype is not syntactically related to the Archetype 
at all; all that the text enjoining the Ec»type means is that *the 
desired result should be accomplished by means of the Ectype’ ; and 
the manner of this accomplishment is indicated by the General 
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Law — ‘in tlie same manner in whick it is accomplished by the 
Archetype*; and the ehect of this is that those details that are 
adopted at the Archetype for the fulfilling of a certain need be- 
come excluded from the Ectype, if there is no need for them at 
the latter; hence the conclusion is that the General law does not 
indicate the employment at the Ectype of those details of the 
Archetype of which the need has ceased. For example, (a) at the 
Archetype, the Kusha^gm^s has got to be lopped with special 
Maniras; but in connection with the Ectype, it is said that ‘the 
grass used should be that which has fallen off by itself* ; hence 
there is no need for the adopting of the grass lopped with special 
^lantras, {Bhasya. Trs., pp. 1636-1 63T.) (b) In connection with 

the Ectype, it is enjoined that ‘the Churu-offeriiig is to consist of 
a Hundred Gold Pieces^ : of this special kind of ‘Charu* there can 
be no ^threshing* which has been enjoined in connection with the 
^Charu-offering^ of Bice, offered at the Archetype; this threshing 
therefore, not being needed in the case of the gold pieces becomes 
excluded from the Ectype. {Bhdsy/t, Trs., p. 1638.) . (c) Simi- 
larly at the Charn-'Offering to TishredSvaSy the Invocation to 
becomes excluded, as there is no need for it. (Bha., Trs., 
p. 163&.) 

In regard to case (6) above, that of the offering consisting of 
gold^ieceSy there is a counter-exception; we have seen above that 
the ‘threshing* has become excluded from it; now it would seem 
that the ‘Cooking’ also, that is done at the Archetype, to the 
graln-offeriJigy should be excluded from the gold-pieces; as there 
is no need for cooking in their ease. But there is a direct Injunc- 
tion laying down the ‘cooking' of the gold-pieces ‘in Clarified 
Butter’; and by virtue of this Injunction, it has to be done, — 
though not for the purpose for which it is done at the xVrchetype. 
<Su. 10.2. 1-2, Bha., Trs., p. 10T6.) 

There are two kinds of this Exclusion (BSdha) — (See Mimamr 
s^Olaprakashay p. 131 et. seq.) {D Prapta-badha (or Praineya^ 
pahiira as called by Parthasarathi Mishra) — is the ‘Exclusion* of 
a Modification indicated by ‘Transference* ; — this Exclusion 
applies to the Modification which is, by its very nature, inadmis- 
sible;— ^2) ApraptabadJia (called MtOochccheda by Parthasarathi 
Mishra),— is the ‘Exclusion’ of a Modification not indicated by 
any of the valid form.s of ‘Transference*, which is therefore not 
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admissible. The Prupta-hiifiha again has l>eeu divideil into two 
kinds — (a; ‘Exclusion’, through the Six Means of Right Cogni- 
tion, Sense-perception and the rest, — and </>) 'Exclusion* on the 
strength of ‘Scripture*. Of this latter again, tliere are several 
stihdivisions. For instance— (/i) What has been laid down as to 
be done under normal conditions is txrhided by what has been 
laid down as to be done under special circumstances of the c&se; 
for instance. Fifteen SiimidJtpnt rcrwcx have been laid down as 
to be recited at the DnrjthaSnrTifire^ and it is also laid down that 
if the /sarrificer happen,^ to he a Vauhya^ the number of fsaniidheni'' 
verses to be recited should be f^erenteen: ac<*ordingly under the 
latter circumstances, t^erenteen are recdted. (b) What has been 
enjoined as merely helping in the accomplishment of the Sacri- 
ficial act is ‘excluded’ in favour of what has b€^en enjoined as 
accomplishing a result desired by the Sacrificer; c-j/., in regard to 
the same SdmidhPnf rcr^cjt, it has been laid dow’n that, in the 
event of the Sacrificer being desirous of acquiring ‘fame* or 
‘honour’, the number of verses should be tirentp-one: this number 
thus excludes the fifteen and seventeen mentioned above, ie) That 
which has gone hefoee bet*omes ‘excluded’ by what C4>mes after it ; 

in connection with the going of the Priests out of Hnrirdh&na^ 
it is laid down that — ‘If the Fd/jUtr-Priest breaks the line, the 
Sacrifice should he finished without Fees; if the Prntihurtr breaks 
it, the Sacrificer should give away ‘all his belongings’; — now if 
it 30 happens that the line is broken by both these Priests, the 
Sacrificer has to give away ‘all his belongings.’ — ^the latter rule 
‘excluding’ the former. <rf) What serves no useful purpose 
becomes ‘excluded’ ; ^.< 7 ., the pitK'ess laid down for the removal of 
chaff from the grain to be offered becomes excluded at the Ectype 
when the offering consists of ‘gold-pieces’. fSee above), ie) Some 
details that are ‘transferable’ from the Archetype to the Ectype 
under the General Eaw, are ‘excluded’ by Dire<*t Assertion in the 
Veda itself prohibiting such details; e,g,^ the Appointment of the 
H0tr^Prie»t is ‘excluded’ from the Faitri’-Siwrifice. (f) A ‘trans- 
ferable’ Substance lye^-onies ‘excluded’ by the Direct Injunction of 
another Substance for the same purpose; at the 

fUicrifice, the Kujtha is ‘excluded’ by Reeds: and though the Fee 
proeenbed at the Archetypal Af/ngiidhAna is the Cow, it becomes 
‘excluded’ from the Ectypal A(/nyiAdhAnas by *the old cart dmlg 
which is the fee speeiMy prescribed for the latter. 
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(Sii. 10.3. 30 — 33.) {g) What is laid down by the General Unle 

is ‘excluded' by the Special Enle; in connection with the 

Taruvapraghnsa^ there is a Substance specially prescribed, in the 
.shape of the Xisl^aAa (the whey, left after the removal of the 
i‘ttrdled pieces of milk) ; and this ‘excludes’ the Cake which would 
come into the Yarmiapraglia^a by the General Law regarding the 
Ectype being performed in the manner of the Archetype, (Su. 
7.3.16.) {h) The CsteleAs is ‘excluded’ by the Vsefvl; c./r/., among 

the Mantroit laid down as to be recited as ^Nigadas^ — /-c., words 
addressed to others, — ^there are some Taj us texts also ; — with regard 
to the reciting of the Tajvs-te.tfs it is laid down that it should be 
done noi-Ioudlg — Silently ; — ^now if, the words m^ant to he ad^ 
di^essed to others were recited Silently, thev would entirely fail 
in their purpose; for this reason, the ‘slienC ‘reciting’ of the 
Vajifs becomes, in this ease, ‘excluded’ by the ‘loud reciting’, 
which would serve a ^tseful purpose when heard by the other 
person to whom it is addressed. (/) The Smaller is ‘excluded’ by 
the Larger; e,g.^ in connection with the Panchadashuratra’^ 
Saerifice, when we come to consider the matter of ‘names’, we 
find that the single name ^AgnistuV , — ^which would indicate the 
reciting of the Agneyl Suhrdhmaiyyd verse — ^is ‘excluded’ in favour 
of the several names ^Jyotis^ and the rest, by virtue of which the 
Ahid/r^ Snhrahmanya is recited. (;) That which has room for itself 
elsewhere becomes ‘excluded’ by that which, if not adopted on the 
occasion in question, would have no place anywhere else; e.g,, with 
reference to the recitation preceeding the AgnUoTn^ya offering, it 
is laid down that it is to be done silently; but with regard to 
the Dtksaniyci Isti, a distinct accent has been prescribed, showing 
that the Mantras have to be recited loudly enough to allow of the 
accentuation being marked; — now as regards this latter recitation, 
the Silefit method is ‘excluded’ in favour of the louder, in view 
of the fact that the Silent method, if dropped at the Dfksanlya, 
(Hmld still be adopted at the recdtaiions on other occasions, while 
the particular accent, if dropped at the Diksanlyd Becitation, could 
not be adopted at any other recitation ; so that it wotdd he dropped 
entirely; urhieh cannot be permitted in regard to anything that 
has bee 4 directly enjoined in the Yeda. 

In all these cases we had the ‘Exclusion’ of details ‘ttie adop- 
tion of which was indicated by some valid Means of EJiowledge. 
Theve is ‘Exclusion’ also of such things as do not have their adoption 
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indicatd by any valid means. As there can }>e no limit to such 
things, the number of ‘Exclusions’ of this kind cannot lie fixed. 
bhanho.ra/~Bhaitta enumerates and exemplifies no less than 556 
‘Exclusions’ of this class. (See MlmftmsahfrlapraXnsha^ pp. IJM — 
137.) 

There are several instances, where there is ‘Exclusion’, not of 
nil the details transferable from the Archetype, but of only a por- 
tion of these. For instance, for the hahing of the Cake dedicated 
to Agni, eight Pans have been prescribed, in connection with the 
AgneyaSsLCTi^Qei — in connection with its Ectype, the offering to 
Dyavapithrl^ only one Pan is prescribed; hence when transfering 
the Pan from the Agneya to the Ectypal offering, only one of the 
eight pans shall be brought in, — and that too only the — and 

the remaining seven shall he ‘excluded’. (Su. 10 — 5.1 — 3.) 

In some cases of Transference the order of the details trans- 
ferred is altered; for instance, at the Archetypal JyotUfoina^ 
Sacrifice, there are certain Cups dedicated to certain Deities; — 
when these are ‘transferred’ to the Eetype, the order in which they 
were held at the Archetype, — ^when the cup dedicated to Indm 
came first, — ^is changed and the cup held first is that dedicated to 
Shtilcra: and this in accordance with the Direct Injunction to that 
efirect. (Su. 10.5. 67 — 69.). This change of order has been called 
^Pratiharsa* . 

In some cases the Details ‘transferred’ from the Archetype are 
not sufficient for the Eetype; e.g., at the Archetype only fifteen 
i<aT7}ans are sung, while for the Eetype, tventy-one have been pres- 
cribed ; in this case the remaining Six Samans -have to be added 
over and above tbe fifteen transferred from the Archetype; and 
the number tirenty-one is not to be made up by repeating tirice 
Six out of the same fifteen Sdmans, (Su. 10.5. 16 — 255.1 Simi- 
larly, the Archetypal Jyotistoma is performed by only one Sacri- 
ficer; but the Ectypal Sattra must have seventeen Sacrificera, 
according to a Direct Injunction to that effect- (Su. 10. G. 45—50.) 

The Subject of JBadhan ‘Exclusion’, leads on to that of its 
antithesis, Saniuchchaya, ‘Inclusion’, or ‘Combination’ ; by virtue 
of which there is ‘Combination’ of what is prescribed for the Eetype 
specifically with what is ‘transferred’ to it from the Archetype - 
For instance, in connection with the NakfOtr^st^^ certain addi- 
tional Iiibatione have been prescribed as to he poured after the 
F. U 
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principal offerings, — ^tiiese libations being offered to the KrittikaSy 
to Amba and to Dula; — at tbe Archetype however, after the prin- 
cipal offerings, come the ^ aris^homas ; these N a^ista-homas are 
transferable to the Naksatresti; and in this case there is no ‘exclu- 
sion’ from the Naksatresti, of either the before-mentioned liba- 
tions to the Krittikas, etc., or of the N dri§ta^homas ; both sets of 
offerings are ‘combined’ and offered; and the reason for this nonr 
exclusion lies in the fact that these offerings serve transcendental 
purposes and there can be no justification for abandoning either 
of them. 


MEANING OF THE NEGATIVE TERM 

As ‘Exclusion’, — ^which is practically the same as ‘Prohibition’ 
— is generally expressed by the Negative Term, Jaivuni has dis- 
cussed the signification of the Negative Term under Su. 10.8.1. 
et. seq. 

(1) In most cases, we find ‘Exclusion’ or ‘Prohibition’ relat- 
ing to such details as are indicated as to be transferable to the 
Ectype from the Archetype, under the General Law relating to 
the Archetype and the Ectype; — and (2) in some cases it is found 
to relate to details that have been enjoined in a general way with- 
out reference to any particular Sacrifice. 

(1) An instance of ‘Exclusion’ or ‘Prohibitiin’ of a Detail in- 
dicated as transferable to the Ectype from the Archetype, under the 
General Law, — we have the case of the Appointment of the Priests, 
this has been Jaid^ down in connection with the Archetype, and as 
such is transferable to the Ectype; but in regard to the Ectype it 
has been directly prohibited by a Vedic text; — this prohibition is 
regarded as 'modifying, in regard to the Ectype, the Archetypal 
Injunction and its indications to this extent that it is taken to 
mean that ‘at the Ectype one should employ all the details of the 
Archetype, with the Exception of the Appointment of Priests*. 
Thus in this case, the Prohibition signifies Exception, (Su, 10.8. 
1 — 4.) 

(2) In a case where there are two mutually contradictory as- 

sertions in two Vedic texts themselves, — e,g,, one text says ‘the 
Sod^ishin vessel should he held at the Atirdtrc^ , and another to the 
effect that ‘the vessel should not be held at the Atirdtra*, 
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tlie Negative Term in the latter text does not signify Ejpception^ 
as it negatives the previous declaration entirely; hence in this 
case, the Prohibition expressed hy the Negative Term modifies the 
Archetypal Injunction and its indications to this extent that the 
particular detail of Holding the is made a matter of 

option, (S(i, 6. 10.6.) 

In some eases, the Negative Term signifies only the prahe of 
something other than what is n^atived. in connection with 

the Agnihotra^ we have a Yedic text to the effect that — *One should 
ofier the W ild-S€sa7niim\ and this ends with the words ‘the wild 
sesamum is no offering at all’ ; the first part of the text lays down 
the Wild Sesaviitm as something to he offered^ while the second 
part speaks of the same as noMo-he-offered ; with a view to recon- 
cile these two contradictory statements, the negative assertion in 
the second part of the text has been taken to mean that — ‘the ojfer^ 
ing of milJi at the Agnihotra is so praiseworthy that even such an 
excellent substance as the Wild Sesamum may not be offered in its 
place’; in this case, the negation, t,e,, exclusion, prohibition — of 
the Wild Sesamum signifies the praise of Milk, (Su. 10,8.7.) 

(4) In some cases, the Negative Term signifies only partial 
‘Exclusion’. E,g,j in connection with the Jyoti^foma we have the 
text — ‘The man who has been initiated for the Sacrifice should not 
make gifts or offer libations’, — where certain acts are forbidden for 
the Initiated Sacrificer; — these same acts are also found to be en- 
joined by another text as what should be done, for the purpose of 
securing certain desirable results; — ^these same acts are also ‘trans- 
ferable’ to the Agnihotra^ as helping the accomplishment of the 
Sacrifice. The question arises as to where these two sets of the 
acts are meant to be negatived by the said Prohibition — (a) at the 
Jyotistoma itself, where it is to be performed for obtaining certain 
results, or (6) at the Agnihotra where it accomplishes the Sacrifice, 
or (c) at both of ihese? The EstabUshed Conclusion is that the 
acts are not prohibited in connection with hothj — they are prohi- 
bited mly in connection with the case where they are performed 
with a view to desirable results; and the reason for this conclusion 
lies in the fact that the text containing the Negation or Prohibi- 
tion in question follows clearly upon the Injunction of the Acts as 
leading to certain desirable results for the performer. (Su. 10.8. 
12—16.) 
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^TANTBA' CElSfTRALISATION 

We have dealt with ^Exclusion^ and ‘Inclusion’, of Details; 
these enable us to determine the extent and the scope of the Ectypal 
Sacrifice. This leads us to consider the means of determining the 
extent and scope of the entire Sacrifices— specially the com- 
posite ones — ^which consist of a Primary and a number of Suisi- 
diary Sacrifices. This subject lends itself to a twofold division — 
(a) There are certain Subsidiaries which, if performed once, effec- 
tually help, by that single performance, more than one Act; this 
help accorded by a single performance of the Subsidiary to seve- 
ral Primaries has been called ^Tanfra^ (Centralisation, Collectiva- 
tion); — (b) there are, on the other hand, some Subsidiaries which 
have to be repeated in connection with each Primary to which they 
are related; this repetition of the Subsidiary with each Primary has 
been called ^Avdpa* (De-centralisation, Distribution). 

As a preliminary to the consideration of this question of 
‘Centralisation’ and ‘Decentralisation’, it is necessary to consider 
whether in the case of a composite Sacrificial performance, consist- 
ing of a number of minor Sacrifices, the specified result follows 
from all collectively or from each severally. There are similar 
questions that arise in regard to all composite Sacrifices. (Bhdsya, 
Trs., pp. 2080-2081.) 

The Established Conclusion on this question is that the result 
follows from all the Sacrifices collectively. 

This is the ease with the Darsha-Purnamdsa for instance, 
which is a composite Sacrifice, consisting of six Sacrifices — ^the 
Agniya and the rest; and ‘Heaven’ has been declared to be the 
Besult followng from them. The question is— Does this result 
proceed from all the six Sacrifices in common^ collectively? Or 
from each of them severally ? — ^The Established Conclusion on this 
question is ihat — ^these Sacrifices, though made up of several ActSt 
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should he regarded ax one Act (Oompostte) — hecauxe theg are relat- 
ed to a single purpose and hecavse they are called hg a single 
name. (Su. 11.1.1.) That is to say, though tlit* Agniga aw<l the 
other coxaponents of the Darsha-P urna mAxa are trozn each 

other, they should be regarded as ‘one act’, because they are all 
related to the same Result, collectiveig : and those Sacrifices which 
lead to the same single Result must be ‘^one act’. That these acts 
are related to the Result coUeviirely follows from the fact that 
they are called hy a single najne, which name signifies all the com- 
ponent acts collectively, and it is through this name that the text 
has connected the Acts with the particular Result. {Bhilsya, Trs., 
pp. 2082-2083. ) 

The use of this dsicussion lies in the fact that, if the Result 
followed from all the component Sacrifices collect irely^ then the 
Subsidiary Details should have to be performed only once, — not 
with each of tbe component Sacrifices; whereas if the Result 
followed from each of the component Sacrifices xecerally^ then the 
Subsidiary details should have to be performtd with each i>ne of 
these components. Thus then, in the former case, there would be 
Tantra, ‘Centralisation’, and in the latter ease ArApa, ‘Decentral- 
isation’. 

The same question arises in regard to the Subsidiaries aUo : — 
Do all the prescribed Subsidiaries help their Primary collectively'): 
Or does each Subsidiary accord its help independently of the rest? 
The Established Conclusion here also is that it is collectively that 
the Subsidiaries help the Primary; so that here also we have T antra^ 
‘Centralisation’ (Su, 11.1. 5 — 19). 

A typical instance is provided by the Prayujas which are Sub- 
sidiary to the Darsha-Purnajndsa; and the conclusion is that these 
Praydjas have to be performed only once, and thereby they help 
the whole of the composite Darsha-Purnajniisa. (Sii. 11.1. 29 3i-) 

Another general question dealt with in this connection is in 
regard to the Prospective Sacrifices, i.e.. Sacrifices performed with 
a view to a definite result. Should these be perfo*Tne<l only once)! 
Or should they be repeated? The Established Conclusion on this 
question is that such Sacrifices may be repeated as often as one 
may have the desire for the particular result. (Su. 11.1. 20— 

In the case of acts with visible results, they have to be repeated as 
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often as it may be necessary for tbe obtaining of that result; e./jr., 
tbe Threshing of tbe Corn bas to be repeated until tbe removal of 
the chuff bas been accomplished. (Su, 11.1.27.) But these same 
acts, if performed witb a view to vnseen results, should be per- 
formed only once, (Su. 11.1.28.) 

Tbe following are some other typical instances of Tanira, 
(a) Bearing upon tbe Darsha-Purnamasa Sacrifice, we have a 
number of Injunctions laying down details in connection witb them 
such as ‘the Darsha-Puri^amdsa should be performed upon level 
ground’, ‘the Purnamasa should be performed on tbe Full-Moon 
day’, ‘there should be four Priests at it’, and so forth. From 
these Injunctions it would seem that the entire Darsh^Purnamdsa 
should be performed on l&cel ground, on the Full-Moon day and so 
forth, — ^the whole Sacrifice being repeated at each place and time 
mentioned. But the Bstahlished Conclusion on this point is that 
the entire Darsha-Purrmmdsa is to be performed once only, and 
that this one performance should be done at the place and time 
laid down in the text; and the reason for this lies in the fact that 
the numerous acts composing the DaTsha-Purnamdsa are to bring 
about their Besult collectively, as combining to make up the single 
performance of the Sacrifice as a whole. (Su, 11.2. 1-2.) (5) All 

the Subsidiary Sacrifices entering into a Primary Sacrifice should 
similarly be performed only once at the same time and place as 
that PriTtiary, (Su. 11.2. 3 — ^10.) (c) A third instance of 

Tanira is provided by the Agnyadhana, Fire-Installation, — 
which is done only once in life and is used at the subsequent 
Sacrifices. (Su. 11.3.2.) 

This same DarshorPurnamdsa supplies an instance of Avapa, 
‘Decentralisation’, also: — This Sacrifice consists of two sets of 
Sacrifices— one called ^Darsha* and the other *Purnamd^a* ; though 
the Subsidiaries prescribed for each set are nearly the same, yet 
they have to be repeated with each of the two sets; and the reason 
for this lies in the fact that, though the two sets together make up 
a single Saceifice, leading to a single Besult, — yet, in asmuch as the 
two sets are performed on two different days — fifteen days apart — 
the Subsidiaries performed with one set would be performed on the 
day on which that set is performed; and thus they would not he 
performed on the day prescribed for the second set, which latter 
would, therefore, be left incomplete, bereft of tbe prescribed Sub- 
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sidiaries. In such cases therefore^ the Subsidiaries have to be 
repeated. (Su. 11.2. 11 — ^17.) 

There are however certain Subsidiaries which, by their very 
nature, — and also by virtue of Direct Injunctions, — cannot be per- 
formed on the same day as their Primary; for instance, the Erect- 
ing of the Altar has been enjoined as to be done on the day preceding 
the performance of the Dar^tha; and hence this Erection cannot be 
done on the same day as the Darsha Sacrifice itself. iSu, 11.3.1.1 



CHAPTER XXXI 

(A) ‘ PEASAXGA ^—EXTENDED APPLICATION 

^Tantra^ has been defined as consisting in the single perform- 
ance of a Subsidisry benefiting more than one Primary, — ^that 
single performance being enjoined and intended by the Sacrificer 
to help more than one Primary Act. In certain cases, the scope 
of this ^tantra^ is further extended, and the single performance 
of a Subsidiary, — even though prescribed and intended to help one 
Primary, — is accepted as helping another Primary also, 
when this latter is performed by the same man and at the 
same time and place as the former Primary. This is called 
^Prasanga* f Extended Application. For instance, in connection 
with the Agnlsomlya Animal-Sacrifice, there is an offering of 
Meat-Cake, laid down in the text,— ‘Having offered the omentum 
of the animal sacrificed to Agni-Soma, one should offer the Meat- 
cahe, dedicated to AgniSoma^ * The question in regard to this is 
— Should the Sithsidianes — i.e., the Proydjas — which have been 
prescribed for the Agnieomtya Sacrifice, be performed separately 
tor the Meaf-cahe Offering? Or is this Meat-cake offering to be re- 
garded as having received the requisite help from those Subsidiaries 
as performed in connection with the Agnzfomlya Animal-Sacrifice^ 
— and there is no need for a separate performance of these? The 
Estahliiflied Conclusion on this question is that the Meat-cake-offering 
is accomplished through the Subsidiaries performed during the 
Procedure of the Animal-Sacrifice; because it has been enjoined 
in the middle of the Process. (Su. 12.1.3.) That is, as a matter 
of fact, the Cake-offering has been laid down in the middle of the 
Procedure of the Anmal-Sacrifice; by virtue of which the help 
rendered by the Subsidiaries operates both ways — i.e., it helps the 
Animal-Sacrifice as well as the Cake-offering; the Subsidiaries 
performed in connection with the Animal-Sacrifice are in proxi- 
mity to the Cake-offering also; and hy virtue of this proximity, 
they render help to this latter offering also ; like the lamp lighted in 
the house illumining the road also. {Bhdsya, Trs., p. 2255.) 
Even though we have no such Injunction as that ‘What is done for 
the Animal-Sacrifice helps the Cake-offering also’, yet the circum- 
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stan<?es brouj^lit into existence by lln- i>ertonnainv ot the Sul»>i- 
diaries with the iuteuti«»n of helpin*; one ni’t, ronbl in>t eease to 
exist and withdraw their help from another Aet aNo, whieh latter 
might happen to he performed at that .same time and plare and by 
the same Performer. ^Su. 12.1. 1 — 6.) 

Similarly, when one La^i erected the Sacrificial Altar in <*on- 
nection with the At/tnHftnna-^Sttvtifire ^ — if he wishes to perform an 
Jsp also, after that Aiftii^hnua^ he need not erect another Altar 
for the latter; the •<ame Altar can >erve for both Sacrifices. iSii. 
12.2. 8-9.1 

There are certain except ion^ t<» this aKo F<»r iiiMance, the 
Arainhhatujfil liifi has been enjoined as t<» l.»e performed at the 
commencement of tlie first Dttrshn-Ffirtjtintnsa that one undertake-i 
to perform, — ^as shown under 9.1. ?54-8o; though this fsti is meant 
to be only purificatory or preparatory in charai‘ter, — tending to 
purify the Sacrificer and prepare him for the Sacrifice, — yet, in as- 
much as a single performance helps <•// the Sacrific'es performed by 
the man in course 4)f the D(^rsJui~Purtjam*lsa, it has to be repeated 
along with each ot the Ectypes that the man performs; and the 
reason for this lies in the fact that the qualification ‘life-long* does 
not pertain to the Primary Sacnfive^ but to the performer of each 
Sacrifice (as sh<iwn under 2.4.1), and hence there is no ‘Extended 
Application* of the Aramhhanlifa Ixti in this case (12.2. 19 — 21). 


<B) ‘ TIKALPA * OPTION 

We now priieeed to consider the subject tif A^ikalpa\ 

which may be regarded as an auithesis to Samtnurhchayu^ ‘Combi- 
nation’ or ‘Inclusion*, dealt with by the under Discourse 9. 

<See above). In cases of ‘Inclusion’, there is performance of 
several Subsidiaries together, while in cases of ‘Option’, only one 
of the several possible Subsidiaries can be ]>erformed; and the 
choice in the matter lies with the Sacrificer. 

Before taking up the particular instances <»f a few 

general observations on the subjein appear to l»e called for. As a 
rule. Option is not permissible except under strict nec*essit,v; be- 
canae its acceptance gives rise to eight undesirable contingencies. 
For instance, there is the typical instance of Option between Yava 
and rrf^i, both of which are optional alternatives accepting 

F. 45 
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this option, (1) if we use Tnhi\ and not use Yava, we reject the 
authority of the Yedie text enjoining: the use of Yava, — (2) we 
assume the untrustworthy character of this text, — (3) if, on tha 
other hand, we use Yava^ and not use Vrlhi, w’e reject the author- 
ity of the text prescribing Vrlhi, and (4) assume the untrustworthy 
character of this text; (5) in this latter case again, we accept the 
authority of the Yaro-te.rt which we had rejected before, (6) we 
thei*eby reject the previously-assumed untrutworthiness of the 
Y ava-t ext ; (^’?) in using the V rihi again, we accept the authority of 
the V rlhi-^text we had rejected before, and (8) we also reject the 
previously-assumed untrustworthiness of that text. 

It may be noted that these objections apply only to the case of 
those options which are not-re^t tided ^ that is, those where the 
choice is left to the will of the Agent ; it does not apply to those 
cases where the option is restricted, ryarnalhita. 

— ^says Devanatha Thahlfura in his Adhikaninakauinvdi (p. 1). 

Options have been grouped primarily under three heads : 
{yide MlmdTnMlhfrlaprnkiiidia^ p. 162 — 65) (A) Indicated by Reason, 
(B) Indicated by Direct Declaration, (C) Dependent upon the wish 
of the Agent. 

(A) Of Option indicated hy Reason^ there are eight sub-divi- 
sions: — (1) Option between two between the hmd of 

corn, called and that called ^Yava' ; — (2) between two 

particular individual things, e.jjr., at the DarsJM’-PuTTUimasa^ for 
the Agntsomaya^offering, the Cake offered may be the one baked 
either on eleven or twelve pans, as laid down in the texts of two 
different Tedic Rescensions (Tide 2. 4. 8 — 32); — ^(2) between two 
Qualities; e.g., between the Black and the Red colours of the Goat 
for the AgnliiomSya-offering I (4) between two Acts; at the 

JyotistoTna, when the Priests go out of the Harirdhana, forming 
themselves into a line, if the line happens to be broken by one 
Priest, one set of Expiatory Rites is to be performed, — if by an- 
other Priest, then another set, — ^if l>oth should happen to break the 
line simultaneously, then there is Option betw’een the two sets of 
Expiatory Rites, ^See Su. 6. 5. 51 — 5^1); — (5) Between the using 
of one hind of things and the total abandoning of it; e.g., for the 
Vdjcaan^im^ it has been laid down that they may or may not recite 
the Nahmira-^M antra: so that the Recitation of the kind of Maxiitea 
called *ynhmtra~yj antra' may be done or may be entirely omittted; 
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— ((>) Between tlie and tihandotiitty t\f a particular Individutfl 

tiling; e./jr., the particular antra called ^Sambhiira* may Ijc re- 
cited or entirely omitted; (T) Between the adopting and abandoning 
of a Quality; a.g., for the Altar of the Datitlia-Saerifice, a parti- 
cular size lias been prescribed, — and at the same time there is a 
declaration to the effect that ‘there need lie no exact niea.suremeiit 
for the Altar^; hence the specially-prescribed Size may or may not 
be adopted; (8) Between the performing* and abandoning of an Act; 
c,//.. the Holding of the SodaHnn ve>sel at the Atinlfra may <»r 
may not be done. 

All these eight kinds of Option again may be either Kratcartha^ 
— helping the fulfilment of the Sacrifice — or Punixitrtha^ accom- 
plishing something desirable for the Agent. All the instances cited 
aboTe belong to the former class; /.e., they are all Kratvartha 
Options. At the Darsho’^Purnamaiia Sacrifice^ the water is fetched 
in a vessel which has a handle four inches long and a cavity eight 
inches deep and about nine inches in diameter; if the Sacrificer 
desirous of securing Brahtniv-Glorg^ the vessel should, ac<*ording to 
one text, be made of Wood^ while, ac*cording to another text, of 
BelUmetal: and this gives rise to option. There are Eleven kind> 
of this Furusdriha option. 

All these nineteen optii»ns are Indicated by Heaton, 

(B) Of Option Indicated by Direct DecUiration also ^here are 
nineteen kinds. As an example of one of these, we have the Uptiojoi 
indicated by the Vedie text — ‘One who desires to Sacrifice with 
corns j or icith animals^ or Sotna should perform the Sacrifu'c 
on the Moonless day or on the Fall-Moon day" ; where we have the 
option regarding the ntaterial substmu-es, as also regarding time. 
In SmrH also we have the text to the effect that ‘the Pitrs remain 
satisfied for a month, vrith offerings of Sesamum or Barley"; 
where we have an option between the two substances Sesamum and 
Barley. 

(C) Of the third kind of Option — that dependent on the wish 

of the Agents — also, there are nineteen kinds. As an example of 
this, we have the followig:— In connection wuth the Ashtamidha, 
it has been laid down that ‘A Brahmana is to be sacrific^ to 
Brahma^; the no— thus Sacrificed may be one belonging to 

the Kaui^inya or to any other Goira: this depends entirely on the 
wish of the Sacrificer. 
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There is anotlier diTisiou of Options into two classes— » 
{a) Vyavasthita, ‘Restricted’, — ^wliere, among the alternatives, 
there is a limit or restriction, and {h) Avyaveisthita, ‘Unrestricted’, 
— where there is no such restriction or limit. Each of these again 
is Indicated by Reason or Indicated by Direct Declaration. 
Examples of this latter class — Restricted Option Indicated by 
Direct Declaration, we have in the cases already cited. As an 
example of the Restricted Option Indicated by Reason, we have 
one from the Smrtis, discussed by KumariJa (in the Smrti-pCida of 
the Taritravdrtika) ; it has been laid down that — ‘The Brahinana 
should devote twelve years of his life to the study of each of the 
Yedas, — or as many years as may he necessary': — on the face 
of it, this appears to indicate an unrestricted Option, to be deter- 
mined entirely by the wish of the Student whether he will complete 
the entire course of the study of the four Yedas in 48 years or in 
4 only; but by means of Reasoning, it has been shown by Kurndrila 
that here we have the ( )pTion of the Restricted kind, — the meaning 
of the text being that ‘if the Student is not going to take to the 
life of the householder, he should devote 48 years to Yedic study, — 
if however he is going to enter that life, then he should devote 
only 5 years to each Yeda and complete the course in 20 years; hut 
in case he is not able, under his peculiar circumstances, to devote 
more than 2 or 3 years to each Yeda, he should adopt this last 
course, and so on. (See TantrardrfiJca^ p. 112.) 

The Restriction of (Jptions indicated by Direct Declaration is 
of seven kinds: — (1) Restriction regarding Place: e.g., the Conse- 
<Tation of Fire having been laid down as to be i)erformed during 
Spring, the question arises as to which of the two methods of count- 
ing the seasons is to be adopted: Seasons are as a rule calculated 
by the ‘lunar’ month, and the ‘lunar’ month has been taken by 
some people to begin with tbe Moonless Day, and by others, with 
the Full-Moon day. The idea derived from all this would he that 
there is no restriction regarding the calculating of the month, and 
hence of the Seasons; but tbe requisite Restriction is provided by 
another text in the Trikuydmandana, which asserts that — ‘The 
system of the counting of the month as commencing with the 
Dark Fortnight is not accepted in countries lying to the South of 
the Vindhya so here we have the (Jption restricted to Place. 

(2) Restriction in regard to Time: e.g.^ in regard to the reciting 
of the VdrtraghnJ and the Vrdhanvafl Mantras at the 
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Darslia^Funmmii^d^ there hein^ an uncertainty to which 

of the two sets is to be rec*itefl t.n tlie Moonlf'^x an<l which 
on the Full-Moon day, we have the re>trirtive rule to the 
effect that the Varttaglini are to be recited «m the Full- 
Moon day and the Y rdhanrafl on the Moonlp:ts day\‘ S4» here the 
Option becomes tejtfrirfed in re<raril to Thnr, — <3’) Then there 
restriction in regard to the *4//enf also; r.//-, at the Thtr)*ha- 
Fiintamiiifa, a Mon fra is to l>e recited by the siu*riticer. and in this 
connection three Mantraa have been mentioned (1) ^Ay/je rrafapalF ^ 
(2) *Vayo rrntapatF and <3i ^Adityft rrtifapatp'' \ — from which 
it would seem as if any Sacrificer may recite any one of these thre«* 
Mantras: but there is the distiu<‘t rule to the effwt- that — ‘The first 
of the three Mantras is to be recited by the Briilnnana, the set.*ond 
by the Ksatfriya and the third by the YaUhya^ Sacrificer'. — 
(4) There is Bestriction also in regard to Action itself; c.//., in 
connection with the Vartnfnprayhasa~t>ocnfivi\ two Viharas t Place 
for keeping the offering-materials) have i>een prescribed, one to 
the yorth and another to the South; — an<l the impression being 
that any one of the p.erft>nners might deptisit anything on any one 
of the Viharas, the CVption becomes restricted by the further rule 
that ‘the Adhraryu-priesf is to keep eight of the articles on the 
!Northern one and the F rat iprasth fit r- priest is to keep the Mdriitl 
on the Southern <Jne'. <o) There is Bestriction also with regard 
to the Result: c.//., with regard to the several Optional Sidhanas 
(additional syllaldes added to the Text of the ^^dman, by the exe- 
gencies of the music) ti» be adopted at the J yotistoma-Sacrifite. 
there is a rule laying down that — ‘When the Sacrificer desires rain, 
the Nidhana to he used is Hts , — ^when he desires food, it is to be 
Cry, — and when he desires Heuren, it is to be T’; hence we have 
Bestriction of the Option through the Result , — <i>) There is Bes- 
triction also in regard to the Occasion or t\>ntingent Circumstances ; 
e,y,, there is the rule — ‘In the case of the death of a Sapimfu the 
period of impurity is to be ten days, — i>r till after the day of Bone’ 
pMinyy or three days , — or one day" : — here we have a number of 
Options which would be ver\’ contusing: but the wide Option has 
been resteicted by another rule, which says — ‘When the dead 
Sapinda is one wh€>se rpanayana had been performed, the period 
shall be ten days: if his Tonsure had l»een performed, and not the 
rpanayana,— then only four days . , . one day being the period 
in the ease of the dead child having only just cut its teeth’. — 
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Tjastly, there is the Conditiinal Restrictioii ; Yava and T>?^/ 

are both enjoined as approved alternative grains to te used as 
offering mateiials ; and this option has been restricted conditiojuiUy, 
by the rule that *if one has commenced the preformance with Vrihi, 
he should proceed with the »ame to the end of the performance/ 

In regard to Option^ the following facts are noteworthy: — 

In several cases, where there may appear to be Option, there 
is no real option at all in cases where several details have been 

laid down with regard to the same act, — each of these details being 
intended for a distinct purpose; in such eases every one of the 
details has to be adopted. (Su. 12.3.9.) But in cases where the 
details are for the same purpose, there is Option. (12.3. 10 — ^14.) 
Similarly in regard to the several Expiatory Rites, if these are all 
prescribed in connection with the same delinquency, then there is 
to be Option (12. 3 — ^15 >; but there is to be no Option when they 
are pres(.*ribed in connection with different deliquencies, in which 
latter ease, all have to he performed. So with Mantras, it is only 
when several have been prescribed for the same purpose that we 
have Option, (12.3.28). But when, of such Mantras ^ one is found 
to be indicative of mere Recitation, another of Praise, and another 
of Invocation of Blessings , — every one of these has to be recited 
(12-4. 1-2). With regard to Gifts — ^where several numbers, 6, 12, 
etc., are prescribed, there is to be Option. (Su. 12.4.9.) 



CHAPTER XXXII 

ACTS— SA('BIFICES 

The Buies of interpretation evolved in the 
are of universal applieation, — useful wherever texts have to be 
interpreted. But they have suftered from the ta»*t that the 
Commentators on the from the earliest times it seems, 

chose for their illustrations the texts hearing upon Sacrifices: the 
reasons for this are obviotw. Hinduism is a reliprioxi of ‘Sacrifices” 
in the hip^hest sense of the term; as ordinarily uiulerstt>od however, 
the term has been understood to stand for the Sacrifices offered on th»- 
physical plane, represented by the ofterinprs of material '^uhstancc'* 
to ‘Deities’. During; the time the Cominentaturs known tt> us 
lived, these Sacrifices formed the mo<t important fa(*tor in the 
life of the Hindu. !?faturally therefore the performance of these 
appeared to them to he the most familiar instancies with which to 
illustrate the rules of interpretation. (’ir<*umstances have entirely 
changed, and ‘Sacrifices^ are now known merely by name; so that 
the illustrative examples have become all but unintelligible. A 
clear sttidy of Sanskrit Literature will however reveal the fact that 
the rules have been drawn upon to ebicidate knotty points in other 
branches of study and investigation also, — notably so in the domaiiii 
of legal studies ; and naturally so, because the ‘Law’ of the Hindus 
is based, directly or indirectly, on Scriptural texts (see above); 
and the interpretation of these texts had to he done through the 
Buies of Interpretation evolved in the VJmamita-Svftn, We shall 
see later on how effectively these Buies have 1 een utilised in the 
Literature of Hindu Law, as also in other branches of Literature. 
(See below.) 

In the meantime hcwever, in order to make intelligible the dis- 
cussions and arguments carried on by the Mimanisaka in the 
earlier «»hapters of this work, it U iitM*esssiry to provide a short 
account of these Sacrifices. 

t 

As we have seen aliove, the subject-matter of Miiimmui is 
*Dhar7na\ and this term stands fur ichat the imm should do: but 
in common usage the tenn includes such acts as Tdga {Saeri;^€e 
proper), Honw (Pouring of Libations), Ddna (Making Gifts), 
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Snana (Batliing), Dhyana (Meditation), Japa (Repeating* Mantras) 
and so forth; but the principal forms of Dharma that form the 
subject-matter of Mlniamsd-^shfu^tra are Ydpn, Dana and Homa, 
The Bhasya says — *The Primary act is in the form of Yaga (Sacri- 
ficing), Dana (Giving), and Homa (Pouring into a receptacle)’ — 
(Trs., p. 784). Every one of these acts consists in the offering of 
a certain thing to some one else; and the ‘offering’ common to all 
these has been defined as ‘the setting aside of one’s own ownership 
over the thing offered and the bringing aboxit of the owner- 
ship of another person (the recipient of the gift)’ — (Bhasya^ 
Trs., p. 785). (a) This offering becomes a Yaga, Sacri^ 

yif.ce, when *it brings about the connection between a substance and 
a Deity ^ — says the i^itfra (4.2.27). In this case, there is a simple 
offering to the Deity; — (A) Homa also is the same, with the further 
element of ‘Pouring’; so that Homa is an act of offering a sub- 
stance by pouring it into a receptacle. (Bha. Trs., p. 785). 

The TvpHha remarks that the Bhasya has used the word 
*dsechana\ ‘Pouring’, because this element is present in most 
Homas^ where the substance generally used is Clarified Butter or 
some such liquid substance; as a matter of fact however, there are 
several Nomas at which Sesamvm- and other grains are offei*ed; so 
that what differentiates the Homa from the Yaga is this, that in 
the Homa the substance is thrown into some suitable receptacle, as 
remarked by Tantraratna and Prakarnapanchiha (P. 105). It is 
not necessary that this ‘receptacle’ of the offering should be Fire 
in order to make it ^Homa\ as has been asserted in the Bhatfa- 
hhdskara, because in many Homas^ the Substance is put into 
^^ater; at the Svahhrtha-Isti performed on the completion 

of the Agnistoma, 

(c) In Dana, ^ Gift’, there is offering of the Substance followed 
by the actual bringing about of the ownership of the Recipient. 
(Bha. Trs. p. 785). The difference among Yaga, Homa and Dana 
is as follows , ^The relinquishment of one’s own ownership over 
the offered substance is the factor common to all three ; but in Yaga, 
the relinquishment of one’s ownership is merely verbal, the sub- 
stance offered not being actually taken away by the Recipient 
(Deity) ; in Dana, what is offered is actually taken away by the 
ecipient, and in Homa what is offered is thrown into some suit- 
able receptacle. Fire or Water, 
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The *Deify^ to whom the Sacrifice is offered is, for the 
Mlmamsdka^ a purely hypothetical entity, posited for the sake of 
the Sacrifice^ which would not be an act of ‘Sacrifice* unless there 
were a Deity to whom the offering is made ; hence the Deity is sub- 
ordinate to the Sacrifice. This, as we hare seen (aboTe) has been 
clearly brought out in Su. 9, 1. fi— 10, in which connection we 
have learnt from the Bha^ya that the Deity has no physical body^ 
— does not eat anything, — It is not either pleased or displeased, 
nor can it award rewards and punishments as the results of Sacri- 
fices. (yide above Sec. on Cha, Modification). 

The main classification of Sacrifices is on the basis t>f the 
Substances offered. On this basis, they have been classified under 
the following three heads: — 

I. Isti (including also the Haciryajna*). These consist of 
the offering of Milk, Butter, Bice, Barley and other grains, — 
made by the Yajamana (Sacrificer accompanied by his wife, and 
helped by four Officiating Priests), These Priests are — Adhrutyu^ 
Brahmarty Hotr and Agnldhra; the Adhvarya is the most important 
among these, chosen before the rest and operating as tbe General 
Executive, from beginning to the end of the performance ; his seat 
is on the Eastern side; — the Brahinan is the second to be chosen; 
he is the general supervisor and inspector, well-versed in ritualistic 
details and in the three Vedas; it is his function also to perform 
the Expiatory Bites; his seat is on the Southern side: — the seat 
of the Hotr is on the Western side, and his duty is to reiute all 
such hymns as the SdmidhenU^ and the rest; — ^the AynUlhrtt is 
seated on the yorthem side, holds the wooden sword and offers the 
responses with the word ‘<wtK* to some of the acts done by the 
Adhvaryu, According to the last Topic of Discourse XII of the 
Mim^sa-Satray all the Priests officiating at the Sacrifice shall 
he Brdhjna^as^ 

The Prakrti or Archetype of the lifti class is the c<miposite 
Darshcu^PurntiTnasa Sacrifice (described in Shatapatha 
I and II) ; this, along with the following six Vilertis or Eotypes, 
constitutes the seven StxmsthSs (Forms or Stages) of the 
These Six Ectypes are— (1) Agny&dhy&noit described in ® 

ShrenOa-Sutra 4- 179 et. teq.)^ (2) ApitiAotm, along with its own 
Eetype, the Mtksdtgnihotra (described in Shatapatha 1. 7. 1. et seq.; 
and in ShrautaSmra 4), (3) Agmya^^fi (SftsOapatha 4. 2* 2); 

F.':.4i6 
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(4) Chaturmasya {ShrautorSutra 5), with its four sections, the 
V aUhvadevo.^ the Y arunapraghaBa^ the Shakhamedha and the 
ShuTicLBvrvyQ. ; (5) Pdshuhandha {ShrcLuto^-Su. 6 and Shatapatha 11. 
T. 1), and (6) Sautrdmani {Shatapatha 11). Katyayaruds 
Shrauta-Sutm deals with the first five only. Gautama has men- 
tioned these Samsthds in the following words: — 

In SJiatapatka (10. 1. 5), we have the following passage: — 

I ^ — 

^ .^BWRsnfa i 

Though without the Agnyadhana, Fire-installation, no Isti- 
Sacrifice can be performed, — as these have to be offered in the 
Fire consecrated by the Bites of Fire^lnstallation (as laid down 
in SJiatapatha 1. 6. 3 — ^20), — yet it is the Darsha P'urnam’dsa^ not 
the Agnyadhana, that has been treated as the Archetype of the 
iBtl’Sacrifices • firstly; because, as remarked by Karka, the Shata^ 
patha begins with the Darslia-Purnamasa^ and, secondly, because 
the Agnyadhana is only the consecration of the Fire, and as such, 
cannot be regarded as a 'Sacrifice^ in the strict sense of the term, 
on whose model the other Ectypal Sacrifices could be performed. 

Among some other Sacrifices mentioned in this connection in 
the Shatapafha are the Ddksdyana (described in Shraufa-Sutra 

4. 104) and the Traiyamhaka. 

II. The second class of Sacrifices has been called Pdkayajnas. 
These are offered in the ordinary Domestic Fire, not in the Fire 
consecrated by Agnyadhana. 

The Seven SamHhas-—^ orm'A — of the Pdkaya}nas are — (1) the 
Fire Mahdyajnas (ennumerated and described in Shatapatha 10- 

5. 6), which constitute the Archetype of the group; — (2) the 
A^fakds, (S) the Pdrvana^shntddha, (4) the Shrdvam, (fii) the 
Agrahdyanl, (6) the ChcdtH, and (7) the Aehvayujl (See Parmhara- 
Madhava — Vyavahdra Section, P. 157, Note). These Sacrifices 
have been dealt with in Grhya — ^not Shraufa — Sutras. It is 
on this ground, and also on the ground of these being offered 
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in the Domestic — not the Consecrated — Fire, that these Sacrifices 
appear to have been pla<*ed in a apart from the HariryajriiiA 
• or Istis described above. Consisting of the ofiering of Clarified 
Butter, Milk and Grains, these are as much (in 

the literal sense of' the term) as the Dntshti'-Pfttnnnulsn and other 
Istis* 

III. The third class of Sacrifices are the Somayajilas, which 
consist of offerings of Soma-juice; of this the Archetype is the 
Jyotistoma (also loosely known under the name of Ayni^ttoma)* 
The Seven Samsthds (Forms) of this class are — (1» Agnistomaj 
which is the Archetype^ (2) Atyaynistoma (3) Clthya^ 
(4) Sodasliin, <5) Vdjapeya {Shatapatha 5; ShrautnSilfrn 14), (fi» 
Atirdtm and (7) Aptoryamd. fSee Shahorn^Bhdsya^ Trs. P. Wl, 
on the confusion regarding the names yotisfomn^ and ^Aynis- 
toma^~\. All these latter six and other ‘Retypes' or ‘modifications’ 
of the Jyotisfoinay have been also called ^Ekitha\ so called because 
they last for one day onlj*. There are other Soma-^Saerifices — 
which also have the Jyotsftoma for iheir Archetype — that last 
for from two to twelve days, and these are called *Aklna\ To 
this class belongs the Dvddashdha (described in Shatapatha 4. 5, 1), 
as also the Sattras or Communistic Sacrifices, or properly speaking. 
Sacrificial Sessions: these latter last more than twelve days and 
are performed by several ‘Saerificers’ (generally jrcrenfeea) in 
combination (See Shatapatha 4. 4. 2 — 12). These Sattras form 
the subject-matter of several Topics under the Mimamsd-^uira (See 
above). Under the class of ‘Soma-Sacrifice’, Shatapafha, and also 
Kdtyayana, have included the elaborate Sacrifices of the Gavdma- 
yana (Shrauta Su. 13), the *Sdjasuya* {Shatapatha 5, Shrauta Sfi. 
13), the Sautrdmam {SJiatapatha 11, Shrauta Su. 19), the Ashva^ 
medha (Shatapatha 11 — ^13, Shrauta Su. 20); and also some minor 
Sacrifices, like Tasordhard, Rdstrabhrt, V djapra^ariya^ Payavrata 
and so forth. (Shatapatha 4). Almost all Soina-Seu^fices involve 
the killing of an animal (which must be a goat, according to 
Mima. Su. 10. 2. 69, Bhdsya Trs. P. 1733) ; hence the older writers 
have included the ^Pashtd (Animal) Sacrifices under *Soma\ 
Later writers appear to make some sort of a distinction between 
*Soma' and ‘Animal’ Sacrifices; such distinction is found in the 
Shrautapaddrthanirvaehana^ a modern work written towards the 
end of the nineteenth century- . There is however no authority for 
this distinction either in Shatapatha or in the Shruiffa-Satra. 
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‘DAKSISTA^-SACRIFICIAL FEE 

The ‘Sacrificial Fee*, DaJesi^, payable to the Priests for 
officiating at Sacrifices, has been made the subject-matter of several 
‘Topics’ under the Mima. Sutra. 

Under Su. 10. 2. 22 — 28, Jaimini has discussed the purpose for 
which the Fee is given; and the conclusion he has arrived at is 
that it should he regarded as serving the purpose of hiring or se- 
curing the services of the Priests, (Su. 10. 2. 23); and it is not 
for the purpose of bringing about any merit or such transcendental 
results. But at the Kdmesti Sacrifice, the Fee serves a transcen- 
dental purpose (Su. 10. 2. 44). 

Under Su. 10. 3. 53 — 55, he has discussed the question of the 
apportionment of the Fee among the serveral Priests. The con- 
clusion on this point is that in the matter of wages— ^.e., the Fee — 
there is to be inequality; but this inequality is based, not upon 
the basis of work done, — as the hiring of services is equal for all, 
— ^but upon the basis of the titles of the Priests — (Su. 10. 3— 65). 
That is to say, it is not right to regard the ‘inequality’ among 
Priests as due to their work, — ^it should be due to the help rendered 
by the Priests as indicated by their titles ; these titles are ‘Halfist’, 
‘Tertiarist’, ‘Quarterist’ ; these titles are found in the following 
text — The Adhvaryu Priest, having initiated the Master of the 
House, initiates the Brahman Priest, then the Udgvstr, then the 
Hotr; thereupon the Pratiprasthdtr Priest, having initiated the 
Adhvaryu, initiates the Halfists — Le., (1) the Brahmandch- 
chhamsin Priest, who is related to the Brahman Priest, (2) the 
Prastotr Priest, who is related to the Udgatr Priest, (3) the 
MaitTdasaTuna Priest, who is related to the Hotr Priest*, then the 
Ns^tp-Priest, having initiated the Pratiprasthdtr Priest, initiates 
the TertiaristSj-^i^e,, the Agnldhra Priest, who is related to the 
Brahman Priest, the Pratihartr Priest, who is related to the 
Udgatr Priest then the Unndtr^Priest, having initiated the 
Ndftr, initiates the Quarterists,—>Le., the Potr Priest, who is re- 
lated to the Brahman Priest, the Suhrahmanya^Priest, who is 
related to the Udgdtr-Priest and the Grdvastut-Priest, who is 
related to the Hotr-Priest,' The reference to the Priests by these 
titlea— ‘Halfist’, ‘Tertiarist’ and ‘QuarteHst’ — would be justifiable 
only if, at the Archetypal Sacrifice, the shares of the Fee given to* 
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these men were actually in accordance with these titles. We con- 
clude therefore that, on account of their heiwjr referred to 
'Halfists’ etc., the diversity in the Fee received hy ihcm shtuild 
he treated as based upon these titles. Trs. p. 177T). 

Jahnini has discussed a few other details regardinf^ the 
Sacrificial Fee, under Sn. 10. 3. 39 et. aeq, 

(1) The Sacrificial Fee for the Jjfofistomn has been laid down 
in the text — ‘The Cow, the Horse, the Mule, the Ass, Goats, Sheep, 
Corns, Barley, Sesanium, Mam, — Driula^hnnhatam of this is the 
Fee\ The question raised is — Is the Fee to consist of 112 of each 
of the things mentioned ? Or 112 of one of the things mentioned*:" 
or 112 made up of all the things together? 

[The term ^Dvadashashatam^ has been taken as standing for 
Twelve and Hundred, i.c., 112; in his presentation of this Adhi- 
harana, Mandana has said ^Shatam gavameva tu dahsina sgftt : and 
the y ydyamUlarutara has explained the term ^Dradashashatam^ as 
^Dvddashddhiham f^hatam^ i hence the number should be taken as 
112, not 1200]. 

The Established Conclusion is that the particular number 112 
qualifies only one of the several kinds of things mentioned; hence 
the prescribed Fee should consist of 112 of one of the several kinds 
enumerated. (Bhdsya, Trs. p. 1769). (Su. 10. 3. 39-- 44), 

(2) The next question is —To which one thing does the 
number 112 refer? The answer to this is that it refers to one of 
the animah named <Su- 10. 3. 45),— and among aninuxU, the Cow 
(Su. 10. 3. 47). Hence 112 Coir^ should be given as the Fee 
(Bhasya^ Trs. p. 1772). 

(3) 27ext question— Should 112 Cows be given to each of the 
Priests? Or should 112 Cows be divided among them? The 
answer is that the Fee should he given hy apportionment (Sii. 

10. 3. 50); and this ‘apportionment’ shall be according to the 

titles of the Priests as already explained. (Su. 10. 3. 53—56). 
(See above). 

This ‘apportionment’ is described as under (in the Jyoiistoma 
Paddhatis) where only 100 Cows are mentioned along with 100 
gold-pieces— 12 each to the (1) Brahman, (2) Vdgatf, (3> Boif, 
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and (4) Adhavaryit ; 6 each to the (1) PratipTasthatr, (2) Prastotr, 
(3) Maitrdvarvjia and (4) Brdhrnandchchhamsin ; 4 each to the (1) 
Potr, (2) Nestry (3) AchcWiavdka and (4) Aynldhra ; — 3 each to 
the (1) Unnetr, (2) Oramastut^ (3) Subrahmanya and (4) Pratihartr, 
The total of these comes to 100 only. This would appear to be in 
keeping with the words of Mandana — WRL I 
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INFLUENCE OF SflMAMSA ON LEGAL AND « >THEB 
BRANCHES OF LITESATrBE. 

The Mitrmmsa-Sutra hes eTolved a set ot prinriples t«»r the 
interpretation of texts. It lias based its Disi*iis«ions on texts deal- 
ing with the details of sacrificial ritual: and the reastm for this 
lay in the fact that at the time that the Sutra was written, and 
the principles of M}mamm systematised, the perforniauee of ela- 
borate Sacrifices was a familiar occurrence in the life of the orilin- 
arj* Hindu. At a later age, when these Sacrifices fell int 4 i desuetude 
the study of the Mlmamsa was found difficult, and it fell in the 
popular estimation. But before long it was discovered that 
though the illustrations chosen in Mlmanml Literature, .showing 
the application of the Principles of Interpretation, may not appeal 
to the learner, yet the Principles were as useful as ever, in tdher 
fields, wherever original texts had to be studied and their exact 
signification discussed. This was specially so in the domain of 
Law. This branch of study had to deal with a large number of 
original texts, from the Veda* and from the Sinrii*: and the range 
of this study therefore extended from the Vedas down to the most 
recent *S^w/*ti-compilations ; and as there were some dis<?repancies 
in these texts hearing on many points in regard to the practices of 
men, the only reasonable basis for the explaining away of these 
discrepancies lay in the Principles of Interpretation that had been 
worked out by the Mimamtaha in <*onnei»tion with Vedic texts 
bearing upon the details of Sacrificial ritual. We accordingly 
find all writers of Legal Digests making free use of these Principles 
of Interpretation. 

We shall cite a few instances from the more authoritative 
Legal Digests, of cases where the said Principles have been utilised 
in coming to a conclusion. 

<l)Under 2. 126, Ya}naralkifa has laid down that after the 
regular Partition has been finished, — if some property is found to 
have been Bunreptitioualy hidden away by any of the partners, 

967 
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tliat property should be recovered from him and divided among all 
the co-partners in equal shares. In this connection the question 
is raised as to whether this surreptitious possession is reprehensible 
or not; — the argument in support of the view that “it 
is not reprehensible’’ is that the partner who has been in wrongful 
possession has also some right over the property concerned, and 
hence, as he has been keeping the property only under the mis- 
conception that it is solely his own, his conduct cannot be regarded 
as entirely reprehensible; — ^this argument is based upon what has 
been argued under MlmamsorSutTa 6. 3. 20, — ^where, the question 
being raised as to the propriety of changing the M\t.dga-corn that 
has been kept for the making of the fiour but has become spoilt, — 
the other party has argued that — if the Sacrificer has substituted 
an equal quantity of the Mdscb-corn, under the honest misappre- 
hension that it is Mudga^ — his action cannot be regarded as a 
contravention of the rule that forbids the use of the Mfisa^ 
because, though he has actually used the he has 

used it as Mndga, Under the Mt7ndms^SutTa referred to, this 
view has been rejected, and the conclusion arrived at is that the 
use of the Mdsa under the circumstances certainly constitutes an 
infringement of the rule that forbids the use of Mdsa^ Kodrava and 
CJiaintalca, In accordance with this conclusion the conduct of the 
Partner who has been in wrongful possession of a part of 
the common property has been regarded as reprehensible. 

(2) In regard to the widow’s rights of inheritance, some writers 
have argued that — in as much as all property is meant primarily 
for the purpose of performing Sacrifices, — to which the Woman is 
not entitled, — she can have no business to inherit the Property; — 
that the Woman, apart from her husband, is not entitled to per- 
form Sacrifices has been shown under Mimamsa-SutTa 6. 1. 17 — ^21; 
though in the preceding Sutras it has been shown that she can- 
not be held to he absolutely not^entitled to such performance, as, 
in the company of her husband, she has her place at all Sacrifices. 
(See above). 

The argnment against the rights of Women has been met by 
pother reasoning based npon Mtmdmsa-Sutra 3. 4. 26 — 30; where 
it has been shown that the Wearing of G-old by the Sacrificer and 
the Priests has no hearing upon the Sacrificial Performance;— 
and on the basis of this conclusion it has been argued that, if 
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Property were meant for Sacrificial Performance, from where 
would the gold be got for the said irearinf/^ The Gold worn is 
certainly 'property*, and yet it does not have any bearing upon 
the Sacrificial Performance. The MiWikmta <m 2. lito has argued 
— 'If all Property were meant for Sai^rificial Performancc'i, there 
would be no charity or works of Public Utility, like the digging 
of Tanks and the like’. 

(3) In regard to the share to whhdt the Wife is entitled, there 
are following texts: — 

(a) i 

‘If the Proprietor effects an eitual division of his property 
during bis life-time, he should assign equal shares to his wives*. 

‘If the partition is efiected after the Father’s death, the 
Mother should receive an equal share.’ 

According to these texts, the Wife’s share in the property of 
her Husband is equal to that of each id his sous. 

Some writers have held that the Wife i- entitled to a mere 
subsistence-allowance, not to any share in the Property; and they 
have interpreted these texts to mean that — If the Property is ex- 
tensive, the Wife is to rei'eive just enough to maintain her; but 
the Property is small, she is to share it equally with her suns. 
Against this view, it has been argued that such an interpretation 
would cause an incongruity in the alwve texts; as, under the pro- 
posed interpretation, the first would mean that she is to 
receive merely a subsistence-allowance, while the second would 
give her a share equal to that of the sons. That such incongruous 
interpretation of Injunctive Texts is not permissible has been shown 
under Mirndnitti^Sutra T. Jl. 19 — 25. The argument adumberated 
under these Sutras is as follows: — In c-onnwtion with the (liiktur- 
TnasjfaSacrifice^ the Yedic Injunction has laid down 
Prarjiayana* j the Fetching of Fire; — there are two such ‘fetchings* 
— one connected with the Apnijrfowtf-Saerifice, which is aecom ' 
panied by many other details, and the other connected with the 
DarMha-Purnamasa which is simpler, and without any other de- 
tails; — the question arises as to which of these two Pefchingg has 
to he adopted at the Chtlfttmulsy^n the conclusion is that it must 
be the latter. — Upon this, there arises the further question — At 

P. 47 
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wliich of tke four sections of tlie Chatrmdsya — the V aishvad&va, 
the Varu7iapraghasa, the Shahawedhlya^ or the ^inidslr-lya , — ^is the 
said Fetching to he done ? The conclusion is that it should be done 
at the second and third sections; — ^though the Priina Facie View 
is that — ‘‘the fetching should be done at the first and fourth sec- 
tions, because the Fetching has to be done on the Uttaravedi^ and 
the use of the Uttaravedl is related to the First and the Fourth 
sections only, — ^this relationship being deduced from the prohibi- 
tion of the use of this Vedl at the First and Fourth, Sections, which 
prohibition implies the possibility of such use at the said sections;*' . 
— ^in answer to this argument it has been shown that such an inter- 
pretation of the texts concerned leads to an incongruity in the 
text enjoining the use of the Uttaravedl ; — that is, in regard to 
the First and Fourth sections, its use is implied by the Prohibition 
(as urged above), — and as such, it could l>e intended for partial 
acceptance only, while with regard to the second and third sections, 
the use of the Uttaravedl has been laid down directly and hence 
permanently; — in this way the Veda would be laying down two 
entirely divergent courses of action, — under the Prinma FcLcie View; 
and this cannot be desirable. This argument has been applied to 
the case of the above-mentioned texts bearing upon the 'Wife*s 
rights; and it is argued that so long as a text affords one coherent 
meaning, there can be no justification for breaking up its mean- 
ing into two incoherent parts; hence there can be no justification 
for the interpretation placed upon the texts to mean that the Wife 
is to receive only a subsistence-allowance and so forth. 

(4) In connection with the rights of the Parents over the 
Property left by their childless Son, the question arises as to which 
of the two parents — ^the Mother or the Father — has the prior claim. 
The text bearing upon the question mentions the word ‘Pitarau — 
‘Parents* ; and 'would therefore appear to leave the matter doubtful ; 
but it has been argued that in as much as the word ^Pitaraid has 
been etymologically explained in authoritative Grammatical works 
as equivalent to ^MatapiUirau \ — and as in this the Maid (Mother) 
is mentioned firsts hers should be the prior claim. This reasoning 
is based upon Mlmdvisd-Sutra 5 — 14 to 7, where it has been shown 
that the Prayajas-Samid, TanUnapdt, etc. — are to be performed 
in the order in which they are mentioned in the injunctive texts, 
— in accordance with the accepted Principle that the Priority of 
mention leads to priority in action, {Mitdlsard, on 2. 135). 
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{b) The adoption of a son, has to l>e done with full Vedie rites 
and ceremonies, even when done by the Shftdnt^ who would Iw 
entitled to the performance of such Bites, in acctwlance with the 
conclusions arrived at in connection with the *‘y i^tlda-chief — 
under 3/l. Sv. 6. 1. 51,-— ^nd the ^Bathahard" under 3/7. Sit 
6. 1. 44; where it has been shown that though a> a general rule 
the Shfidra becomes entitled to such performances, and hence also 
yet in the special cases of the SiAtida Chiefs and thei Btithahrimi 
the Shfidra hecames entitled to such performances, and hence al.'so 
to the learning of the relevant Mantra-tP^rtn and reciting them at 
the performance. According to some writers, though the special 
Sacrifices have been laid down ft>r the Shildra^ the Vedic Mantras 
have to be recited by Brulimanti-proxies of the Shtldra Sarrifirer. 
But the generally-accepted conclusion is that these are to be treat- 
ed as exceptional cases and thus do not vitiate the general conclu- 
sion that the Shudra is not entitled to the performance of Tidie 
Bites, as propounded in Mima, Sfi. 6. 1- 

(6) In regard to Adoption, it has been declared that the 
woman can ‘adopt’ a Son only in the company of her huslvand, or 
when permitted by him; as she, alone by herself, is dot entitled 
to perform Vedic Bites and C’eremonies, and the performance of 
such rites is inseparable from all regular Adoption. The exclusion 
of "Women from Sacrificial Performances has been discussed alwve, 
as dealt with in 3/7 /im. Su, 6. 1. 6. The ‘permission’ of the 
Husband has been regarded as implying the ‘presence’ of the 
Husband himself at the ceremony of Adoption. 

(7) In connection with Adoption, Manu has declared that a 
child -that has been adopted in another family cannot inherit the 
property of his Progenitor-Father, nor perf4>rm his Shriiddha; and 
though the text directly prohibits these iw«> things only, yet it 
has been accepted as implying the prohibition of other cognate 
things also,— such as all relationships and connwtiims due to the 
Progenitor-Father. This is in accordawe with the principles laid 
down in Mima, Sw. 3. T. 18 {Shahara-BhUya, Text, Page 71, 
Line 15): wherein it has been shown that the texts— (a) ^Antarredf 
minotr (Measures in the central Altar’) and ib) ^Jfitapvtrah 
JtrtnakPshd— ^gnlnadadhltd (‘fine should install the Fires after 
he has got a Son and while his hair is still black’), even though 
directly mentioning only a few definite characteristics, are to he 
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regarded as implj-ing (a) ‘ant/ place within the Altar, not neces- 
sarily' the centre^ and {h) any particular period of the man*s life, 
not necessarily the time when his hair is black. 

(8) It has been ruled by the Privy Council that the adoption 
of an only son of his father is legal. This decision has been sought 
to be based upon Mima. Su. 1. 2. 26-2'7. It has been shown above 
that in this case the Mlmamsa-Rnle has been misunderstood and 
misapplied. (See in this connection a detailed account of this in 
K. L. Sarkar's Mimamsa Eules of Interpretation pp. 45.1 et seq.). 
The ca.se referred to here is the one cited as Sri Balasu Guru Linga 
Swami vs. Sir Balwan Eamalaksamina and others; Eadhaanonhan, 
representative of Beni Prasad vs. Hardei Bibi L.E. 26 I. A, 113, 
S.C.I. L.E. 21, Allahabad 460. 

The above are only examples — just to illustrate how the 
Mimamsa Eule.s have influenced the administration of Law, even 
by the present Courts of Ijaw'. In this connection the Eeader is 
referred to the above-mentioned book of Sarkar’s; Lecture XI of 
this book is to be read by persons interested in the comparative 
study of liaw; as here Br. Sarkar has shown the resemblance be- 
tween the Mimamsa Eules of Interpretation and Maxims and those 
adopted and used in modern Law. 

The following are a few instances of the use made of the 
Mimamsa Maxims in other branches of Sanskrit L-iterature. 

(1) The Kalanjanyaya {Jaimini Sii. 6. 2. 19-20) has been used 
— (a) by Anandagiri in his comment on the SlidrlraJia-Bha^a 
(under 3. 4. 28 and 4. 1. 13); — {h) in ^avasepashar^oka (1. 417 
— ^20); — (c) in Shrt-^hhasya (1, 1. 4). 

(2) The Grahaihatvanydya {Jaimini Su. 3. 1. 13 — is used 
— ^a) in NyaycemaHjaH (P. 287); — in T eddntashikhamam (P. 120); 
— (c) by Kayyata on Mahdhhdsya (1. 1. 69); and (d) by NdgesJifl 
on Kayyata. (1. 1. 14). 

(3) Rdfrisattrnnydya (Jaimini Su. 4. 13- 17 — ^19) has been 
used-— (fl) in V i^Cmfalidlpataru and Parimala on Su. 3. 3. 38, an«l 
on 1. 2. 24; — (h) in PaUchapudi/alviratatjia (pp. 122 and 134); and 
(<*) in Tattva-7nnkhtdkaldpa (6. 81). 

(4) T ishvajinnydya (^hahara p. 496.) is used — (a) in Bhdmati 
(1- 1, 4); (b) in Vedimfakalpataril (P. 430); — (o) in Pafichapddi- 
kdvMrarana (pp. 134, 137, 164); and (d) in Nyaydmmnjarl (P. 624). 
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Sha/tlartichtirjfa lias qiiotwl and utilised the MlttHiwMtl-SiUtH 
and very pnd'usely. The following are a few Example®. 

The page-references are to the ^^hlrlrtiha-BhaHya with Itatna^ 
prahhd-Bhdmati and Anfin<hif/iri^ piihlished by the Nirnayasagapa 
Press, 1909. 

P. 6T5 — Siitra *1. JJ. 1 — At/tnhofmnpdpti applied. 

P. 71* — Su. 3. 3. 25-^SN///-wf/7y/#////-r7/7A/, etc." <;{. :S. 
quoted and applied. 

P. 7ti4— Su. d. il. — MimdMJtd^Sdtrft qioited — '’Apt tu 
‘ rdhpiuhepili etc.* 

P. — Su, :i. ;fl — "‘PMhatnhdthpi-niifdmiiLtitrtnit, 

P. 787 — Mimdmsd^^ufra ^1, -1. 8 quoted. 

P. 740 — *^Ahhydmt karmohht‘{hih\ 

P. 749 — under Su. 3. 3. 4. 

P. 750 — under Su. 3, 8. 42, 

P. TOO — under Sfi. 3. 3. 49, where the Vedantn-Svtta itsidf 
asserts tufyddihtrltyaxt nV*?ic7iOfui hndhah \ 

P. 702 — Fnder Su. 3. 3. 50. 

P. 764 — under »Su. 3. 3. b^i^Shahtim-BiidAya referred to. 

P. 793 — sunder Su. 3. 4. 20 
P. 797— under Su. 3. 4, 21, 

P. 803-804 — under Su, 8. 4. 27. 

P. 8i;l— under Su. 3. 4. 42. 

P. 899 — under Sii. 4. 4. 12. 

The following instances of the influence of Pfirtramtmdmxd 
upon several branches of Literature have been culled from (Vdoiiel 
Jacob’s Handful of Popular Majrimni — 

(1) When there is a crowd of |WJople, and some of them are 
umbrellas’. It is the maxim which has been set forth in Tantm^ 
umbrellas’. It is the maxim which has been set forth in Tantra^ 
vdrtika (1. 4. 13); and this has lieen utilised by f^hankara in his 
Bhdfya on the V^ddnUi^Sutra (3. 3. J14), where he says ^Though 
the text ^J^tampihantau speaks of drinking by both Jirdim& and 
Pamrn&Unmd^^ yet to the Panimdfmd it applies only on the analogy 
of the Men vrith rnthrellm^ whereunder even though the man ia not 
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carrying tlie nmbrella, yet he is spoken of as such on account of 
his being accompanied by men with umbrellas, 

(2) When rice is being cooked, the cook becomes assured of 
all of it having been properly cooked, when he presses a single 
grain and finds it sufficiently softened. On the analogy of this, 
the condition of the whole class is inferred from that of a part. 
This is found in Mivm-msa~fsutra’-31iasya under 7. 4. 12. It is 
called the SthaUpuldlanydya. 

(3) As a Post is driven into the ground by repeated efforts, so 

a proposition is strengthened by the bringing forward of a jsncces- 
sion of facts and arguments. This forms, the basis of the maxim 
styled , which finds place in Shankara*fi 

Sh&rlraha-hhdsya, under Sutra 2. 1. 34 and 3. 3. 53.— This maxim 
has its origin in Shahara-Bdsya, on Sfi. 7. 2. 1. 

Shahhara in his Shdrlraha’-hliusya on 1. 3. 25 says — ‘‘The 
Slidsstra, though proprounded without distinction, is in reality, 
meant for human beings only, and for those of the three higher 
castes only, because these alone are capable of complying with the 
precepts of the *^hdstra^ etc. etc. This point has been explained in 
the definition of Adhikdra — ^that is, in the PUrva'^imamsd^Sutra 
6. 1- 1 — 3. This is called the Adhikaranyaya, 

(6) The Vivaranapravidyasangraha (P. 247) — speaks of ‘abun- 
dance of fruit produced by abundance of labour involved in the 
effort towards the performance of a large number of Subsidiary 
details*. This is a paraphrase of what the Shahara^Bhdsya has 
declared under Su. 10. 6. 62 and 11. 1. 5. 

(6) Under Su, 12. 2. 34, Shabara says — ^“It is incumbent upon 
the Pupil to eat out of the plate made of bell-metal; it is not so 
incumbent for the Teacher; yet whenever it so happens that the 
Pupil has to eat out of the same plate as the Teacher, the latter 
eats out of the plate of bell-metal; so as not to disturb the vow of 
the Pupil**. This has been called the ^Karfisya^hhojirNydya^ 
which has been used in Bhdmatl (P. 478), Veddntakalpataru 
(Pages 314, 425, 502, 517), and also in Parvmal<i (Pp. 462, 572, 
666 ). 

(7) Under 1. 1. 2, Page 6, of the Tantravartika Kumurila says 
— “Even if it be necessary to ascend the mountain-peak in order 
to see an object, that object, cannot be regarded as invisible**. — This 
has been quoted and used in the Nydyamaniari (P. 422). 
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(8) i>hahara on Su. 2. 4. 20 and K^mdTila in Taniuravartika 
P. IG, have declared that — “When a Vedie text condemns the con- 
demnable thing, it is not for the pm*pose of condemning, hut for 
tlie purpose of commending what is commendable”. This has 
been quoted by Anandagiri in his comment on the BrJiaddranyaka- 
bhdsya 2. 5. 16; and has been utilised in the Agamaprdrndnya 
(P, 51). — Another reference to this maxim is found in Nydyaman- 
jarl P. 278. 

(9) Sltahara under Su. 11. 1. 60 says — “The lamp, though 
placed near one person among a number of persons dining together, 
helps all of them. ’’This same idea is found expressed in the Mahd- 
hhdsya on 1. 1. 49; — also by NdgeaTia in his Uddyota. 

(10) TTnder Su. 4. 4. 19, Shnhaca has laid down the principle 
that* — “A Sacrificial Act is to be regarded as Primary or indepen- 
dent when a special restilt is declared as following from it; if, 
therefore, an act is enjoined without the specification of any result 
following from it, it must be regarded as Subsidiary to some other 
Primary act.” This occurs in Shaiilara^s Shdrlraka-^hlimya 
on Su. 2. 1. 14; also used by Vacha&pati Mishra in the 
Taiparyatlhd (P. 178, line 2); and by Vidydran^ya in "V ivararfja-^ 
prameyasangralia (P. 117, line 11 and P. 147, line 9 from 
bottom). 

(11> KumariJa, in Tantravdrtika (1. 3. 22) says — “Wbere a 
certain conclusion to the contrary has been set forth in an excep- 
tionally powerful manner, if one proceeds immediately* to point 
out the correct view, this becomes a difficult task ; hence 
with a view to lighten the task, Jaimini proceeds, at first, 
to weaken the contrary view by throwing it open to doubt.” This 
principle has been adopted by the Nydyamanjarl (p. 419). 

(12) Kumdrila in Shlokai'drtika (p. 520) says that — “men 
whose eyes are smeared with the fat of frogs mistake bamboo- 
pieces for snakes”. This illustration has been used in Tdtpar- 
yatikd (P. 314), by V/ichaspati Jlif^hra; by Sarvarthasiddhi on 
Tattvamukta-Kaldpa (2. 64) ; and by Parimala (P. 43, line 9). 

(13) Kumdrila, in Tantravdrtika on Su. 1. 3, 31 (P. 730) has 
declared that — “a man who has accepted the teaching of Shruti 
will not allow it to be upset by a contrary Smrti” ; and in support 
of this he has cited the illustration that ^the Donkey can never 
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get at what lias been ab*eady carried away by the B[orse\ This 
illustration has been borrowed by Nydyamanjari (P. 262). 

(14) Sliaham on Su. 2. 3. 2, has declared that as a rule, words 
should be taken in the sense actually expressed by them. This 
maxim has been repeated by Kumdrila in Tantravattiha on 3. 5. W- 
It occurs also in Bhdmatl (on 4. 1. 14, and 4. 3. 4); and also in 
Ndge^lid*s Uddyota^ Yol i, P. 574, 

(16) Kumdtila in Tantrnvdriika (p. 132) says — ‘‘Just as in the 
case of Salt-mines, and that of Mem, the Golden Mount, what is 
produced therein becomes Salt and Gold, respectively, so also in 
the case of the inner satisfaction of one who knows the Yeda, 
Vedic authority becomes imparted to whatever is affected by it.” 
This has been adopted by Yachaspati Mishra in his commentary 
on Yogahhasya (4. 14) ; — ^also by Y enkatandtJia in Tattvamukta’- 
haldpa (5. 28). 

(16) ‘lYhat is done at the wrong time is as good as not done\ 
This occurs in Shabara-Bhd§ya on Su. 6. 2. 25, with reference to 
the times prescribed for the Agniliotra and DarsJi^FilrTikamdsa 
Sacrifices, It occurs in the NydyakandaU (P. 284). 

(17) Sstta G. 2. 23 — 26, discusses the Injunction that 
‘one should perform the Agniliotra throughout life\ which is taken 
by the Purvapak^in to mean that every moment of one’s life should 
be taken up by the Performance of Agnihotra. The Estaldislied Con- 
id union is. that the Agnihotm is to be performed onty in the morning 
and the evening, as expressly laid down in another Yedic Injiunction. 
This discussion has been used hv Shankara in the ShCcrlrdkorhlidsya 
(3, 4. 2). 

(18) Shabara (on 12. 2. 27; lays down the principle that — 
*‘what is intimately connected has greater force than what is re- 
moiely connected”. This principle has been utilised by A'na7ida-‘ 
giri on Shariraka-bhasya (2. 1, 4), in VivaranapraTn^yasfigraha 
(p. 15); also by Anaridag'iri on Sureshvara^s Samb^ndkavartika 
(Verse 367). This same principle is embodied also in one of the 

, Grammatical Paribkdsds 

(19) ‘A thing, though made for one puirpose, may also serve 
another.’ This maxim is found in Shabara on Su. 3. 1. 12. 
and also in Tantravdrtika on the same Sutra, It has been used 
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in Panchapiifiiku (P. 45» ; and al*^« in Virarauapr^tnaya^ihproha 
(P. 118, line 9). The Maliahhasya ton 1. 1. 28) adds another 

illustration : Where canals are made for irrigating^ paddy-fields, 
they also provide water for bathing and drinking. 

<20) ^AiHZvhvhJkedanyaya^i — Under Ml. Sii. 6. 5. 40 — 56, we 
have discussed the rule whereby, when the Priests are proceeding 
from the Har-irdhnna in a line in a certain order, holding each 
other’s garments, if the line is disturbed by any one, an Expiation 
has to be performed. This maxim has been employed by writers 
on T’ednnfa, in 7' Pdiintakalhatartiparimdla (P. 10. line 8). It has 
also been called the Pauri^Hparya-nyaya ^ in accordance with the 
wording of the Mima. Sfi. 6. 8. o4. This is quoted in 

Bhitlniatt <P. 5); and by the same author in his TatparyafJka 
<p- 59). The Aparhrhhedanyt'hya occurs in Sarvartha-dddhi (pages 
210, 359 and 374); also in Shrf^hhaxya (P. 143). 

(21 1 ‘The Scripture has its use in regard to things not known 
by other means of knowledge.’ This maxim has been adumbrated 
in Mi. Sfi. 6. 2. 18. It has been used in Shdrfraka-Bhilsya 

(3. 3, 18); also in Shti-^Bhn^ya (P. 564); in N yiiyahandali (p. 5); 
in ChiUnhhl (1. 7); in Sarra^Hlardtanasangroka (P. C9) ; in 

Sar r firth add dhi (P, 893 and 263); and in Tattradipana (P. 544). 

(22) ‘Gourds sink in water — and Stones float*. — Often quoted 
as an instance of alsurd assertion. It is found in Shabara^ 
Bha^ya (1. 1. 5 and 4. 3. 10); and is used also in Sanksepashariraka 
( 2 . 2 ). 

(23) ‘The maxim of ihe red-one-year-old-cow*, mentioned in 
Mima. Su- 3- 1. 12. It is based upon the Yedic text — ‘One buys 
Snsna with the red-one-year-old*, which does not mention the 
object to which these qualifications belong; and it is argued that 
according to this text, these qualifications are auxiliary to the 
act of huyiny; but only thrtmgh the object, the Cfyvt^ to which they 
belong. This maxim has been used in Shri-Bhdsya (1. 1. 13). 

(24) ‘The conventional denotation of a word is more acceptable 
than its etymological signification’. This is used by Kunulrila in 
TarUravartika (P. 150, line 12); — also in S ydyamafkjari (P. 534 
line 15). 

(25) ‘How could a sane perstm riding a horse forget the horse?* 
This has been said in Tontravarlika <1. 3. 18) in connection with 

F. 48 
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authoritative writers on Grammar making use of ungrammatical 
expressions. This has heeii used hy Malhnatha in his comment 
on. TarJdkaraksd (P. 20). It is found in Xdffdrjvnia^ s Mddhyami- 
kfn'i'tti (P. 502). 

(26) ‘When Verbs express their meaniiigs, Potency is a con- 
tributary cause*. This has its origin in what Shaba ra has said under 
Mi. Su, 1. 4. 30, It has been employed in the sense that when 
the Vedic text enjoins a certain act, the capacity of a person is 
an important factor. It has been used in Suresh ratals SaTnhan- 
dhavarfila (75). See also Tantrarartika under 2. 2. 27; Page 558, 
Line 9. 

(27) ^Kapinjdlanyaytd — ‘The maxim of the Partridges*. In 
V&ja^aneyi-Sainhitd (24. 20), there is a text laying down the 
sacrificing of ^portridges^ ; and under Mima. Su. 11. 1. 38 — 45, 
we have the discussion as to the exact number of birds to be sacri- 
ficed; the conclusion is that three .should be Sacrificed; as that is 
the lowest figure representing the phiraliiy expressed by the word 
of the text — ^KopinjaldrC , This has been used in N ydyahanndalt 
(P. 50); also in Pariviala (P. 550, line 3); in Shikhrnnarjii (P. 303); 
by Kullnha on Manu\ p. 10i5. 

(28) ‘The Cleansing of the Blanket*. The practice of dusting 
the blanket by beating it against one's feet and thus dusting the feet 
also, has been used by Shahara (on Su. 2. 2. 25), to illustarate the 
double purpose served by the Curd; — it accomplishes the particular 
offering and also brings about the desired result. This forms the 
basis of the well-known saying of ‘killing two birds with one 
stone*, — ^This has been used also in connection with the offering 
of water to the Pitr^i at Gaya, on the roots of mango-trees, in 
connection with which offering we have the verse — 

(29) ‘The maxim of the Kalanja*. The Vedic text says — 
*KaJjanjam na bkaksayef : The question is raised in Mima, Su. 
6. 2- 19 — ^whether this contains a positive injunction — ^meaning 
that ‘one should take the vow of not eating the KaJanjd ' — or a 
negative injunction — ^meaning that ‘one shoiild not eat the Kalanjd^ ; 
and the conclusion is in favour of the latter — that the text serves 
the purpose of the prohibition of an act. It has been quoted by 
Ammdagiri on Shdrfrdka-Bkdsya (3. 4. 2 and 4. 1. 13); also in 
Somkxepa^htrriraka 1. 417 ; and in Shrl-Bhmya (1. 1. 4), 
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(30) ^Kandanmamayanyuya " — Set fortk in Mi. Sii. 5. 2. 3 — 
'When a number of operations are performed over a number of 
objects, — all the operations over one object should be completed 
before they are taken up over the second object, — and so on/ 
Ihis is used in Aahvalayana^^^ Gtliymutra (1. 24- T), where, during: 
the proc'ess of the receivinpr of the Priests, the various acts pre- 
s<*ribed are laid down as to be completed with one Priest, before 
the reception of the second Priest. The reverse of this is the 
^Padarthdnitkramanyayd' . (See below). 

(31) The maxim of the Bme Coin — is used in Tantravokrtika 

1. 3. 3 (P. 95.); when arguing that where the is found to be 

in conflict with Shttjti\ it should be rejected ; — ^just as the counter- 
feit coin is to be rejected as soon as it is found to be counterfeit. 
It has been used in X yayamanjan (P. 162 and 169, 187 and 581). 

<33) The maxim of the Garhapatya Fire^ is presented in Mi. 
Su. 3. 2. 3-4, where it is concluded that where there is conflict 
between Direct Injunction and Implied Injunction, the former Is 
to be accepted. This maxim has been used in Bhamati under Su. 
3. 3. 25, and also in other Vedanta works. 

(33) The maxim of the Milking Vessel — represented in Mi. 
Sti. 4. 1. 2, — as dealing with cases where a particular rule sets 
aside the general I^aw; Water is fetched in ordinary jars, but at 
the Sacrifice performed for the pui*pose of acquiring cattle, it 
should be fetched in the milking vessel. It is found in T antra- 
edrfila (3. 6. 43); in X yayamarijari (P. 166); in Shari rakorBhtMya 
(3. 3. 42); in Sureshvararartika on Brh add ratty aka 3. 3. 51. 

(34) Barhirnyaya — The maxim of the Kusha(grass; — The sense 
of this is that in a ease where a word may he taken either in the 
priviary or in the tfecondary sense, it should be taken in the 
primary sense. This is the conclusion arrived in Mi. Su. 3. 2. 1-2, 
It is found in Mahabluiifya 1. 1. 15, and 6. 3. 46; also in Shartra- 
kabkd^ya 4. 3. 12; and in Kalpataru P. 346, line 3. 

(35) Grahaikatvanyaya — ^The Maxim of the Single Cup- This 

is illustrated in Mi. Su. 3.1. 13 — 15, where it is argued that wheu 
the text lays down the washing of the Cup, S|^ though the 

word ‘Cup’ is in the singular, yet the washing should be done to 
aU the cups- Kunuirila has explained this under Su. 3.1.14. It 
has been used in yyayamanjarl, p. 287, line 4; iu Vsd&nta- 
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shihh&ma^i^ p. 120; by Ntigeaha in liis comment on Kayyata on 
1. 1. 14. 

(36) JaUsti-nydya — treated by Jahnini under Mi. Su. 4.3. 
38-39; where, in regard to the Sacritice offered on the birtli of a 
son, the question is raised whether the reward thereof accrues to 
the Father or the Son, and the conclusion arrived at is that it 
accrues to the Son. It is used in the Cominentory on Laksana- 
'vaU, 

(37) Tatprakhyanydya — Embodied in Mi. Su. 1.4.4, which 
explains one of the four means for ascertaining that a certain text 
mentions the Proper Xame of a Sacrifice; e.g., the word ^Agni- 
hotra^ as occurring in the text ^AgjuJiotrena }‘iihoti\ It is employ- 
ed in Vedantakalpataru^arimala^ p. 150, line 7 ; and in Ndgesha^s 
TJddyota (Vol. 3, p. 623; under Su. 2.3.3). 

(38) Tadaditadantanya — ^Embodied in Mi, Su. 6.1. 23-24. 
This has been adopted in VeddnUikalpatarn pari mala p. 581, 
line 9). 

(38) The maxim that — ‘a certain thing is sure to appear when 
a certain other thing appears' : — ^this has been employed by 
KumCirila in Tantravdrtika (p. 348) in establishing the invariable 
concomitance between the Affix and the Bhdvand, 

(40) ^Tadvyapadeithanydya ^ — is represented by Mi. Su. 1. 4. 5, 
which sets forth another means of ascertaining that a certain word 
is the Proper Name of a Sacrifice. 

(41) ‘Acts which impel others to action are not always of the 
same kind'. This is exemplified by KvmftHla in Shlokarartika 
(p. 710). ‘In battle, the soldier acts through moving his sword, 
the commander acts through giving orders, and the King acts by 
his mere presence'. This has been used by Shtinkardchdrya in 
his Bhdsya on the Mundakopanwad. 

(42) The majrim of the Dancer, The Dancer, dancing before 
a number of persons, gives pleasure to all at tbe same time. See 
Syuyavartika 1.10, and also Tatparyaftkii. 

(43) ‘One does not undergo the expense of performing a 
Sacrifice, for tbe purpose of recovering a ShelP. This occurs in 
HJtaharaj tinder 4.3,39. 

(44) Maxim of ‘ the Cow's Milk contained in a vessel made of 
Dog-skin*'; based on Kumilrild*^ Yartika on Mi. Su. 1.3.7; to show 
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that even a pure thing becomes impure by association or contact 
with impure things: hence the teaching of sound morality contain- 
ed in the Scriptures of heterodox pei>ple cannot be as reliable as 
those contained in the Veda. This has been employed in Agotma- 
pramaitga by YAmundcliargit (on page 11, line 8»- Cf. T 
Smrti 29.9; and Manu-^mrti 2.114. 

(45) *3£an is not so prompted by even u hundred Injunctions 
as he is by Greed’. This is found in TantrarCirtika under Mi. Sfi. 
-3.4.34. This is used in ygdynmanjari tp. — also in Xt/dga- 
hafjikn <p. 407); and in SamhafuIJiavdtfiku (Verses 1040 

and 1041); and in Anuhhfifiprukdjtha (13.277). Cf. MalUihhd^fyti 
1.3.72. 

(46» ‘If a Potency is not present in a thing by itself, it can- 
not be produced in it by something else’. This occurs in Kuviti- 
rilu's Shlokavrfiko- (2. 47); it is used in Hhn^dratha-’Bhdsga 2.1.24; 
— ^in Xydyakaniha (P. 168); — and in X ydyamafijarl (P. 165). 

(47) There can be no cognition of the Qualified unless there 
is cognition of the Qualification’. — Shahara on Mi Su. (1.3.33). 
It is used in KitsumiijaU (3. 21); in Saptapadutthi (p. 2, line 6); 
in TdnJcikarok^ii (pp. 47 and 107); X ydya^sutravrtti (2, 120); and 
in X ydyamaiijan (pp. 320, 433, 449, 538, 543). 

(48) ^ Maxim of the XUddaist7uip^ii\ Mi. Sti. 6. 1. 51-52 
deals with the text ‘.V ixddautkapati m yd jay ; where a question 
is raised as to the exact signification of the term WimdasthapatP • — 
Does it mean the ^Sthapiiti^ king of the Xisadas"* (the Xi^dda 
being a sub-caste not entitled to perform Sacrifices) — or ‘the king 
who fjf a XiAdda"? The latter interpretation makes the Ximda 
king entitled to perforai Sacrifices. The conclusion is in favour 
of the latter interi)retaiiou, which makes the Xisada king entitled 
to perform the one particular Sacrifice. This explanation implies 
the Grammatical Convention that as a general rule the Kantui’- 
dhdraya compound is to be given preference to the Tatpurvsa. 
This has been employed by Vdchaispdtl Mhlira in the Bhdmoti on 
Su. 1.3.15: in justifying his explanation of the compound ^BrcJiina- 
loka*; so also by Riimmiuja in the Shri-hhCisya on the same Sutra* 
It is found in the Veddntakalpataru and also in the Parimala^ 
on the same Sutra: it is quoted by Anandagiri on Shar%raJia’- 
bhdsya on 3. 3. 24; and by Xdgesha on Kayyata {. 1. 3). 
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(49) ‘Paddtrthdnu*'^amay€inydya\ The obverse of the ‘Kanda^ 
nummayajiydya^ (above, No. 30); represented by Mi. Su. 6.2. 1-2; 
according to this the whole set of operations are to be performed 
on one object, before the other object is taken in. See KmJca- 
hhd^ya on Kdtydyana-Sliratitu Sutta 1.114. 

(50) *Tn regard to the external world, the Mind is dependent 
upon others’. (Vidhivivelca, p. 114); found in Sarvadarshana^cuii- 
graliu (Chapter I); in Chitstikhi (1. 12); in Vidyasagarl on 
Klin^danalihandakhadya (p. 307). 

(•51) ^Fanitamayl-nydya* — ^indicates the invariable presence of 
something; the Juhu made of Parna (Leaves, or the wood of 
Palaalia tree) being used at all Sacrifices; as dealt with by 
Shabara under Mi. Su. 3.6. 1 — 8. Used in Bhdmatl on 3-3.61; 
and Pativiala, pp. 624 and 626. 

(52) Pdthakramanydya: — ^the Maxim of Textual Sequence. 
In the Pifth Discourse of Mima. Su. Pada 1, — ^we find Six kinds of 
Sequence set forth — (1) Directly enjoined Sequence, (2) Logical 
Sequence, (3) Textual Sequence, (4) Practical Sequence, (6) Se- 
quence of Place, and (6) Sequence of Primary. When acts are 
performed in accordance with the order in which they are men- 
tioned in the Vedic text, e.g., (1) ^Samidho yajati—{2) Tan/unet- 
pdtam yajati^ etc.’, we have the Pdthof^l'rama, Textual Sequence. 
Four of the above Six kinds of Sequence are mentioned in Bhamatl 
on 1.1.1; which have been enlarged upon in Kcdpataru, pp. 32 — 
34; again in Bhdmatl on 4.3.6, where the Sequence of the Sutras 
adopted in this explanation is the Logical one, in preference to the 
Textual one. The Pdthakrama is mentioned by Anandarigi on Su. 
2.3.15. 

(63) ^The Bane and the Suffix conjointly signify principally 
what the Affix denotes\ A declaration by Shabara on Su, 3.4.13, 
and also 10.8.24; and also in Tantravdrtika on 3.1.12 and 2.1.1. 
It is found in Mahdhhdsya also on Su. 3.1.67. It has been employ- 
ed in Nyayamanjari (P.403). 

(54) ^Pratinidhmydya^ — ‘The Law of Substitutes’ ; dealt with 
in Mi. Su, 6.8. 13 — 17 ; where the question is discussed as to what 
can be adopted as a Substitute for what, at a Sacrificial perform- 
ance; as the rule is that ‘whenever the prescribed material is not 
available, a suitable substitute should be used’. Eamanuja in the 
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mentions this Law on p. 508, under Sii. 3.3.40; where 
the ShasriralitJirbJulAya mentions it. It is referred to as a maxim of 
the *yyayandah\ in MahahhtUya on 1.1. 5-6. 

(55) ‘The Subsidiary Act has to be repeated with eah Primary 
Act*. Dealt with in Mi. Su. 3.1.7. 

(56) ‘Perception is more reliable than Inference’. This occurs 
in Shahara on 3.1.12. This is referred to in Xydyamanjari (p. 461 
and 609); in Xydyakanihi,, p. 268; and Tdtparyatlhl, (p. 27;; — 
cited by Shanhfira MMrn in his Comment on V fiifihPAika-Sutrtt 
3.2.10. 

(57) ‘Even numerous unseen Inferences may have to he assum- 

ed. if justified by reason.’ This occurs in Tantrardrtika on 2.1.5^ 
Trs., p, 514, It is found also in SureshvaTa" s Brhaddranyaha-^ 
rartika, p. 1124 and 1797; also in (1. 23); and in 

Khandana (p. 74), 

(58) ‘ Even a foolish man does not act without a purpose*. 
This occurs in Shlokardrtil^a (p. 653); it is referred to in Xydya- 
manjarl, p. 191 ; — also in Xydyahanika^ p. 339. It is quoted in 
full by Anandagiri on ^hdriraka-Bhiuya 2. 2. 1. 

(59) *BhutaiH hhuvydyoptidishyate\ ‘An accoinplihed thing is 
prescribed for the bringing about of what has to be accomplished* • 
For instance, the accomplished Sacrificial Act has been prescribed 
for the bringing about of the Apvrva, which is to be accomplish^ 
ed. Found in Tantravartika on Mi. Su. 2. 1. 5; in SanJcsepa- 
skdriralca 1.143, where the Commentator quotes this as ‘the opinion 
of Jaimini and Shaba rasvdmi n* ; — in the same work again on 1.3.12; 
and in the Tattvadipana, p. 377. 

(60) The maxim of the man making drawings of the chariot 
on the ground i — ^this is found in Shahara in Mi. Su. 7.2.15, and 
again on Su. 9.2.13; where it is explained that the man who makes 
drawings of the chariot on the ground does so for the purpose of 
instru<*ting his pupils as to making the chariot go faster in 
battle; — so the Teacher reidtes the Yedic Text for teaching the 
pupil, and the Pupil repeats it for getting it up. 

(61) ‘Maxim of the lost opportunity’ — referred to in Tantra- 
rdrtika 3.5.46, page 1060, as indicating Lost Opportunity. ‘What 
is done after the opportunity for it has lapsed becomes defective’. 
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(^62) Under Mi. Sn. 1. 3. 8-9^ Jaimini and Shahata have 
declared that words that are in use among Aryan, have to be tahen 
in the sense in which they are used by them; but those that are 
used only among Mlechchhas, have to be understood in the sense 
attributed to them by the latter people. This is quoted by Shahham 
in his SharJtakahhasya on 3. 4. 42. It is used also in Bhdmatl on 
1.3.52; and in Kalpatam, pp. 461-462; Tatparyafllcti, p. 292; — 
Ktisumdrijali, Tol. II pages 130 and 154; — and Nydyamafijnri, 

р. 288. 

(63) ‘When the same fault attaches to both sides of an argu- 
ment, it cannot be urged against one only*. Shahara oh Mi. Su. 
8.3.14; — Xydyahanihd, p. 225; AnirndShavrtti on ^d7ihhya.^Qfra 
1.6, See Tantrardrtiha, p. 947; N yayamanjari , p. 95; Tarka- 
hhdnd, p. 88, The author of the Khandana (p. 53,) attribaites 
the maxim to Kumdrila. 

(64) ‘When a man has no Son, toys are not made for his son’ ; 
this is said by Shahara' in his illustration of J aim ini* s Su. 10.3.6; 
wherein it is declared that ‘there could be no injunction of acces- 
sories for an act which has no accessories at all.’ It has been used 
to illustrate futile activities. 

(65) The maxim of the Ratluikdra* A Vediv Text lays down 

that Fire-installation is to be done during the Hains, by the 
^Mathakdra^ — ^W^ho is this Bathakdraf Is he the man who has 
adopted chariot-inakiny as a profession? Or is he a man belonging 
to one of the mixed sub-castes? This question has been discussed 
in Mi. Su. 0.1. 44 — 50, where the latter view has been accepted- 
This maxim has been used by Xagesha in bis commentary on 
Parihhdna 98, which declares that the conventional meaning of a 
word (the sub-caste, Kathakdra, is more acceptable than the 

one indicated by the Etymology of the word (the chariot-maker, 

с. /y.). It has also been used in yydyamafijarl, p. 140, 

(66) Ratruatranyaya. This is presented in Mi. Su. 4. 3. 17— 
19; and deals with the Yedic text laying down the Rdtrisatra^ 
0 '^acrifiee^ There is no result mentioned in the text as to follow 
from this Sacrifice ; and the conclusion is that in all such cases, the 
result is found in the corresponding Declamatory Texts, Artha- 
vddas. This has been utilised in the Shdrtrakabh/isya, on Su, 
3.3.38; as is clear from Anandagiri, Kalpataru and Parimala; the 
last work quoting it again under Vedanta Su, 1,2.24. It is foqnd 
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also in Pafxchapadikwcivarana^ p. 122, and 134; — also in Tatt'oa- 
'm'uhtdhalapa^ V. 81. 

(67) *VaTchonydya\ 'The Topic of Glory\ Mi. Su. 3.8. 
25 — 27 discusses the point whether the using of the Mantra 
*3Iamdf/nc rarrho^ ef(\\ hrings glory to the Priest who recites it, 
or to the Masier of the Sacrifice; and the latter view is accepted as 
the correct one. This einhodies the principle that the Promoter 
of an act is the person responsible for it; which, in its variants, 
has been used in several places. 

^68) ‘The Law of the V iiihrrajif-Snrn'firp\ The 
»<actifiee has been prescribed in a Tedic text which does not men- 
tion any result obtainable from it; nor is it possible to deduce any 
result from the ArthavdSa texts; the conclusion is that in all such 
cases, the attainment of Heaven should be taken as the Reward; as 
this is something that is desirable by all men. This has been dealt 
with in Mi. Su. 4.3. lO — 16; (and also in Su. 6.7. 1 — ^20; in a 
different, context); used in Pafichaptidikeirhuirana^ p. 134, 137 and 
164: and in XyayamanjaH^ p. 524. 

{69> ‘The Reward promised in the Scripture is for the Per- 
former’. These are words of Mi. Su. 3.7.18. Quoted in Vedanta-- 
faltravirpA-a; — in TdtparyatlJal, p. 296 and 403, and in Bhdmatt^ 
p. 28 and 492; — ^in Shrthhasya under 2.3.33 and 3.4.45. 

(70) 'The meaning of an ambiguous Sentence is to be ascer- 
tained from what follows in the context’. This is MX. Su. 1.4-20. 
It has been employed in ShdrJrakahhdxya 1.3.14; and also by 
Anandagiti on 3.3.52; and in Bhdmati under Sil. 3.3.34. 

(71) 'So long as a sentence can he taken as one Syntactical 
Unit, it is not right to split it ui)’. These are Knjndrila^s words, 
in Sltlokavtlrfi/va (p. 135), in reference to Su. 1.1.4. It has been 
quoted in Bhdmati, under 1.1.28; 1.3.13; 1.4.3; 1.4.16; 3,3,57; and 
3.4.20; — ^by Anandagiri on Shdtlrajcahhasya 1.2.15; and ShatiKara 
himself says a good deal on this matter under 1.4.3. 

(72) ‘A qualification is admissible only where one is possible, 
and where in its absence, there is an incongruity \ * These are the 
words of Kwmarila {Tantravdrtiha on 1.3.18 or 24). This law has 
been quoted in the commentary on Sanksepashdriraka 1.347; — ^Ln 
the Vidydsagarl on Khandana, p. 401 and 592. It is found also 
in the Bthaddranyakopanii^td-hhdsya (6.2.). 

P. 49 ’ 
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(73; *A11 is right for the po'werfiir — quoted by Kumdnla (in 
Tantravartika, p. 134), in answer to the argument against the 
reliability of the Practices of Good Men, It is found in the 
Shrlmadhhdgavata (10. 33. 30-31); and in the T dtpary afilita (open- 
ing part), The same statement is represented in two DharT7iasutras 
of Apastamba. 

(74) ‘The Act prescribed in the various Yedic Texts is one and 
the same\ That is, for instance, the Agnihotra enjoined in a 
text of the Miidhyandina Shdkhd is the same as the Agnihotm en- 
joined in a text of the Kdnva^shdhhd^ This has been dealt with in 
Mi. Sii. 2.4. 8 — 32. It is frequently quoted in philosophical 
works; — hx Pafich/ipddikd'vivaraiiia^ p. 167; — ^in Nydyamafijari, p, 
266; — in Vivaranapram-egamj'igraha^ p. 169; and in Shrl-hhdsya, 
3.3.63. 

(75) ‘If a man with eyes is led by some one else, it means that 
he does not see with his own eyes.’ These are the words of 
Shahara on Mi, Su. 1.2.31. This illustration is quoted in Nydya- 
ma/njarl, p. 286. 

(76) ‘An Injunction in general terms is always indefinite’. 
These are the words of Kurndrila in Tantrarsartiha (3.4.47 ; p. 
1020). It has been cited in Padimala (p. 263). This lack of 
definiteness in general statements is alluded to also by Shabara on 
Mim. Su. 10.8.16. 
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A 

Absence of learning is not a dis- 
qualification for the Shiidra 
only, but for all castes, 317 
.ichdrya, 168 — ^70 
ichchhdvdka^ 288; — ^Priest, 366 
Action forms the subject-matter 
of the Veda Proper, 246 
Acts prohibited in certain parts 
of the country, 233 
Acts — classification of — Prabhd- 

karats view, 267 ; Kama- 
rila^s view, 267; Arddupa- 
kdraka^ 267-68; Sannipatyo- 
pakdraka^ 267-68; — i t s 

varieties, 267 ; — ^Religious — 
its classification, 268 ; — 
grounds of differentiation 
among — 268 — 70; — ^P r i n- 
cipal and auxiliary, 271 — ^74; 

— classification of auxiliary 
— 274: — character of prin- 
cipal and auxiliary, 292; — 
auxiliary — ^means of ascer- 
taining what is auxiliary to 
what, 279—83 

idhvarru priest 288 — ^90; 299; 
357: — functions of — 364- 
66 

Administration of Law, 372 
Adoption of son, 371 ; — cere- 
mony of — 371 : — the child 
who has been adopted can- 
not inherit the property of 
his progenitor father nor can 
perform his shrdddha^ i 
371 ; — ^Rulinar in the Privy ' 
Council — , 372 
Adrsta — aiding Niyom. 360 
Mgneya Sacrifice, 282. 303, 337- 
38, 348-49 

Amidhra priest, 361, 364, 366. | 

Agnihotra, 316, 322-23, 331—34;’ ' 
—primary, 331 can be ; 
performed by three higher 

F-A. 


castes only, 313, 347, 361-62, 
386 

Agnlsomiya, 301 

Agnisomiya offering, 344, — sacri- 
fice, 282, 300-^3; — animal 
sacrifice, 352 — 54 
Agnistoma sacrifice, 209, 332, 
353; — samsthd of Soma- 
yajda, 363 
Agni Parana^ 369 
Agniya sacrifice. 345 
Agnit 289 

Agnyddhdna^ 343, 350 ; 361-62 
Agrahdyanl which constitutes the 
fire Mahdyajnas^ 362 
Agrayanespt 361-62 
Ahavanlya — ^not for Shildra^ 313 
Aklna^ 363 

Aindragna sacrifice, 328 
AiHshayana sage, 308 
Aitihya — a means of cognition. 
165 

Aloka — com. on the Chintamani 
by Paksadhara Mishra, 23 
Altar, 372; — erecting of the — . 
351 

Amba, 346 

Anubandhya animal, 300 
Anubhuti — ^Apprehension, 77 
Anvitabhidhana-Vadin^ 278 
Apastamba — ^regarding acts pro- 
hibited in certain parts of the 
country, 233 
Aprdptabadka. 342 
Aptoryama^ 363 

Apfirva, 44, 131, 197, 256 — 64, 
271—273, 275-76, 277—279. 
329-30, 334, 336 
Arambhaniyd Isti, 353 
Archetype — ^all the details of — 
should not be adopted at the 
Ectype, 341 
Arjuna^ 231-32 

ArtJutvdda — declamatoiy; texts. 

200 — ^206 ; — classification of. 

201 
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INDEX 


Arthamda — ^Prabhakara’s view, 

201-02; — ^Authoritiy of, 202; 
— Murari Mishra’s view, 202 ; 
— ^Trustworthy and useful 
character of, 203-204, 385 
Ashvamedha, 355 
Askvayujl — constitutes the Fire 
Mahdyajna, 362 

Astakds — ^which constitute the 
Fire Makdyajnas^ 362; — ^the 
performance of, 213 as 
the Divinity of Night, 214 
Atidesha — ^Transference of De- 
tails'——, 328 — 33 

Atirdtra, 300, 346, 355, 363; — 
Stoma, 300 

Atom — ^activity of — and God, 46; 

— vibration in — ^138 
Attainment of Heaven, 296 

Auxilia']^ Sciences, 219-20 
Avabhrtha Bceth^ 332 ; — IstU 360 
AvaJdTnt Sacrifice, 326 
^i7aj9a-^ec^tralisation, 348 — 
351 

Ahhdva (Non-appnehension) — 
Shabara^s view, 161 ; — Pra- 
hhdharc^s view, 161-62 ; — 
Kumarilifs view, 163-64 
Acquiring of wealth and proper- 
ty for different castes, 294- 
Acts — Primary — constituting 
Dharma^ 254-55 : — ^Subsi- 
diary— constituting: Dharma, 
254-55 ; — Kumarila^s view, 
254-55 ; — Prahhdkctrtfs view, 
255 ; — Prahhdharc^s view* 
criticised, 255 : — ^Primary 
and subsidiary, 264 — 66 : — 
Classification of — 266—68; 
— Kratvaj^ha. 267-68 : — 
Punisar^^ 267 
^^T§tasvala,h^na^ 104 
A^anut — the third use ascribed 
to Grammar. 248 

and Prahhdhnra 64 
Ahichchhatm — Hrahmana ladles 
of — addicted to wine. 226 
Afitd^ bv Paritosha Mishra, a 
commentary on Tantravar- 
tiha^ 22 


All-pervading substances, accord- 
ing to Prabhakara, — ^Time, 
Space;) — , 93 
Amiksdf 295 

Analogy — ^not the means of know- 
ing Dharma^ 175-76 
Anvitdbhidhdna — Theory o f 

verbal expression, 174, 201 
A puTva — ^Difference among — ^ 
255 ; — Prabhakara^ s view, 
256—60; Kumdrik^s view, 
261 ; — NydydmdldvisUtrs^s 
summary, 262; — four kinds 
of — 262; To what word is 
the — ^related' — 263 ; — ^Tran- 
scendental result, 264 
ApUrvddhikdra, 258 
A rthdpatti ( Presumption) — 

Arthdpatti — Shabara^s view. 
157 ; — Prabhakara^ s view, 

157- 58 ; — Kumdrila’s view, 

158— 60 

Arthavdda, 50, 215 — 19 
Asandeha — ^the fifth use ascribed 
to Grammar, 249 
Astakd, 254 

Atom, 93; — and Mimamsakas, 76 
Aviravika Nydya, 247 
Acts of permanent obligation, 8 
Adhikarana-Kaumudi, by Deva- 
natha Thakura, 9 
Adoption of an only son — ^illegal 
—10 

Aim — final, .6 

Amaru — ^the son of Shabara. 14 
Amlrva^ 5; — and Dharma^ 5 
^mavdda in Shlokavartika, 8 
Atman — ^Eternal, Imperishable, 

different from the bodv. 
sense-organs and Buddhi 
according to Kumdrila^ 7; 
— Omnipresent. 7 ; — JhSna- 

shaktisvabhdva — 7 : — Pure 
consciousness. 7; — Know- 

ledge of — 7 
Atheism* 8 


B 

Bddardyana, 308 



Badha ^exclusion;, 341 — 47 ; — 
kinds of — 342-43 
Bath— Final, 167, 300 
BharavTs Kirata quoted by 
Brhati, 20 
Bkatta System, 20 
Bhartrmitra — as responsible for 
making Mimamsa practical. 
24-25 

Bhdvand^ 25, — bringing about. 
198-99;— kinds of, 198-99; 
— Arthu 263-64, 380 
Bhdvanaviveka, by Mandana 
Mishra. 22 

Bhavarthadhikarana. 263 
Bhisma. 226, 229 
Bhrgu, 307 
Body of God, 49 
Bondage, 50 
Brahman priest, 364-65 
Brahma ^ — as the source and 
means on the duty of other 
. than the three higher castes, 
166 

Brahmana — his means of liveli- 
hood, 170, — study and sacri- 
fice are compulsory duties 
of, 170 ; — to be initiated 
during the spring, 171; — 
alone can teach, 166, 170; — 
alone can investigate,_170; — 
alone can be the Achdrya. 
170; — should not behave like 
the Mlechchha, 247; — ^is tc 
be sacrificed to Brahma ir 
connection with the Ashva- 
medka, 355 

Brdhmanachchhamsin^ 289, 364, 
366^ 

Brahmasiddhi by Mandana 
Mishra, 21 

Brahmatattvasamiksd on Man- 
dana’s Brahmasiddhi b y 
Vacaspati Mishra 1, 21 
Brabmic glory — securing of, 355 
BrhaiMka by Kumarila, 21 
Buddhist — ^regarding the omni- 
science of Bimdha. 50:— 
scriptures — eternality of. 
242; — Nihilism iShitnya- 
vdda), 55 


Badaryadhikaram, 258 
Bhugaixidgitd, 32, 36 
Bhaksdrvuvdka^ 280 
Body — ^according to Prabhd- 
kara^ 40; — Kumarila’ s 

1 view, 40 — ; Vegetable — 
i 40 

I Brahma^ text, 195 ; — defined, 
195; — characteristic features 
of — ^given by the Vrttikdra 
— , 195; — ten kinds of — , 
i 195-96 ; — classification under 
five heads, 196; — another 
I classification under three 

; heads, 197 

Brahman, 289-90 ; 299 
; Badarayana’s Brahmasutra — 5 
i Bkartrhari — ^the son of Shabara. 
1 14 

; Bhartrmitra — Earliest commen- 
tator on Jaimini Sutra, 13 
Bhdttachandrikd, by Bbaskara 
Bhatta, 11 
BkdttanayaJf,, 5 

Bbavadasa, commentator on Jai- 
mini Sutra, 13 

Bhavandtha Mishra, author of 
Nayaviveka, 20 

Brahman — ^Knowledge of — 9 
Brhoiti, by Piabhakara, 17-18; — 
style similar to that of 
Shabara’s Bhasya, 18; avail- 
able up to Adhyaya 6 only, 
19 

C 

Cake — Baking of the, 345; — Meat 
— offering, 352 

Capacity for performance of 
I sacrifice, 323 

Case of Shri Balasu Guru Linga 
Svami, 372;-:— of Shri Bal- 
I wan Ramalaksamina, 372;— 

of Radbamoban, 372; — ^Har- 
I dei Bibi, 372; cases of con- 

flict, 283 

Chaika, 324, 368 
Chandra — a writer on Purva 
Mimamsa of the Prabha- 
kara school, 184 



IV 
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Chhandogya Brahmans — Study 

of the Sutras of Gautama 
and Gobhila, 214, 244 
Chhandah-Sutra of Pingala, 188 
Cham offering, 342 
Chaturkotra Homa^ 326 
Chaturmcisya, 362, — sacrifice, 

369-70 

Chaitrz which constitutes the Fire 
Makdyajna^ 362 

Chitradhara Mishra, a great Mi- 
mamsaka, 13 
Chitrd sacrifice, 208, 301 
Chodand — means of knowing 
Dharma^ 174 

Cognition of cognition, 54; — and 
its validity, — Prabhdkarc^s 
view, 77 — 84, Kumdrila*s 
view, 84 — 88 ; Murdri 
Mishra' s view, 88 ; — ^means 
of, 26 

Cognition — ^modification of soul, 
86; — other means of; — 
Kumdrila's view, 164-65 ; — 
wrong, 56 

Compulsory Duties, 293 
Conflict l^tween Smrti and 
Usage, 35-36; — cases of— 
between Veda and Smiti, 
220; — Prabhdkara*s view, 
220, Kumdrila's view, 221 — 
22: Murdrfs view, 222; — 
— Skahara's view, 223 
Constituent or material cause, 92 
Context more authoritative than 
the order of sequence, 286 
Contingent Acts, 322 
Custom as the source of know- 
ledge of Dharma^ 211;— 
auiliority of — Extent and 
sphere of the — , 242-43, 335- 
36 

Cups dedicated to Deities, 345 
Curd to be offered at a sacrifice, 
293 

D 

Daifxt Acts, 327 
362 

Dak^m — ^sacrificial fee, 364 — 66 


Darkness and Prabhdkara^ 65 
Darshapurmmdsa^ 223, 262, 265, 
267-68 ; 272, 281—86, 289, 
293, 297, 299, 301, 303, 310, 
319, 322-23, 325, 328—31 
348—50, 353, 357, 361—63, 
369, 376, 

Darska sacrifice, 343, 355 
Debts to Pitrs^ 322-23 
Declamatory Vedic Texts, 254 
Declaration, 328; — ^kinds of, 328; 

— Direct, 330 

Deity — Female — Offering to the, 
301 of the sacrifice, 337 ; 
— ^feeding of the, 335, 337; 
— ^not entitled to perform 
sacrifices, 307 ; — ^Title or 
capacity of — ^to Brahma- 

jndna, 308 ; — ^to whom the 
sacrifice is offered is a pure- 
ly hypothetical entity, 361; 
— ^is subordinate to sacrifice, 
360; — ^has no physical body, 
360 

Denotative relation according to 
Prahhdkara, 129 

Denotative potency of word — 
Prabhdkarc^s view, 129 
Devandtha Thakkura^ 354 
Devatd — Conception of — at sacri- 
fices, 335 

Devatddhikaraim^ 258 
Dharma — ^means of knowing, 
173-74; 251, 254;— and 

Vedic Injunction, 175-76; — 
Enquiry into the nature of, 
167, 172-73 ; — Acts consti- 
tuting — 254-55; — T rue 
character of, 254 ; — ^is the 
subject-matter ’ of . Purva 
Mimdmsd, 359; — stands for 
what the man should do, 
359; — ^in common usage, it 
includes such acts as Fdga, 
Homa, Dana, Sndna^ 
Dhydna, Japa. 359-60; — 
Principal forms of — ^for Ma- 
mamsa are Yaga, Ddna and 
Homa, 360 

Diksamyd Isti, 344 ; — Recitation, 
344 
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V 


Direct apprehendedness and 
dparoksya and pratyaksata 
of the external objects, 60 
Domestic fire, 363 
Dream Cognitions, 53, 56. 83 
Duld^ 346 

Deity — Investigation of the 
Nature of — , 212 
Dvddashaha saciifice. 325, 363 

Dhrtardstra^ 225-26, 230 
Divinity of Night. 213-14> 
Draupadu 230-31 
Drstasvalaksana, 104 
Dharma and ordinary Framdnas^ 
4-5;— duty of man. 8; — idea 
of — , 9; — ^active aspect of. 
18 

Devandtha Thdkura^ author of 
Adhikarajui-Kaumudu 9 
Deliverance, final. 8 
Devasu'dml — commentator o n 

Sanharsaim-Kdnda^ 12-13 
Dvddashalaksani^ 13* 


£ 

Easterners. 243 

Ekadashadyddhikarana by Murari 
Mishra, 23 

Ekdha — ^modification of the Jyo- 
tistoma. 363 

Embellishments, 296, 300 

Expiatory Rites, 354r — ^361 

Extraction-day, 300-01 ; — ^Morn- 

ing—. 300 

Engaging the services of the 
priests, 291 

Entity — everlasting, 8 

F 

False coin — ^as the sacrificial fee, 
315 

Fasting, 291 

Fire-consecration of — , 356 

Fire-Installation, 304, 313, 324, 
326, 362, 371 

Em-Mahdyajfias, 262; — consti- 

tute the Archetype of the 
group, 362 


G 

Gadddhara Bhattdchdrya, 201 
Gdrhapatya fire, 280, 294, 379 
Garlic — Eating of — ^prohibited in 
the Veda, 320-21 
Gautama^ 10, 137; — Smrti, 243; 
— ^Sutra, 243 ; — ^followed by 
Sdmavadins, 244 
Gifts — of a mare or a slave girl 
or a cow, 319; 358 
Goat — ^the animal of sacrifice, 327 
Gotra. 307; — ^Rsi, 316 
Grammar — cannot be regarded as 
a Skdstra^ 246, Proceeds en- 
tirely on the basis of usage- 
246 ; — Science of — cannot 

derive its authority from the 
Veda, 246; — ^is not found to 
serve any useful purpose in 
matters relating to Dharma^ 
246-47 ; — ^the knowledge of — 
is Dharma^ 249, — ^usefulness 
of — ^249; Science of — ^250; 
— six elements of — ^251 ; — 
— the use of, 248 — 251; — 
Elements of, 251 
Grammatical Smrti, 244; — Pra- 
bhdkards view, 244-45 ; 
Bhdsyd^s view, 245 
Grdmstut^ 288-89, 364, 366 
Gambling, 286-87 

j God — ^according to Skabara, 43; 

1 Prabhakara’s view, 44—47 ; 
— Kumdrilds view, 47 — ^52; 
— as world creator, denied 
by Kumdrila^ 51; his place 
in Yoga, 4; — and Samddhi, 
4 

Grkyasutra — ^localised or uni- 
versal authority of — , 243-44 
Govinda, the son of Shesa, 16; — 
Pupil of Madhusudana Saras- 
wati — 16 

Gurugitd — on six systems, 2 

H 

Happiness, 292-=-95, 306; — and 
Final Deliverance, 7 
Havirdhdm. 343, 354, 377 
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HaviryajHas consist o£ — 361 ; — 
363 

Heaven, 67, 305-06; 323, 337, 

348, 357; — pleasures of, 297 
Hell, 321 

Hinduism is a religion of sacri- 
fices in the highest sense of 
the term, 359 
His, 357 

Holdkddhikaram, 242 
Hoidkd, 243, 254 
Homa — ^Receptacle of the offer- 
ing, not necessarily fire. It 
may be water, 360 
Hotr Priest, 343, 288-90, 364r65 
Hetvdbhdsa — ^fallacious reason — 
Prabhdkara^s view, 102-03 : 
— Kiimarila^s view, 108 
History of families in the Purdncs 
—object of — . 216 
Hari — Commentator on Jaimini 
Sutra, 13 

Haribhadra Suri — regarding six 
systems, 2 

Harichandra — ^the great Vaidya, 
the son of Shahara, 14 
Highest good consists of, 7 
Highest Truth, 11 


I 

Idealist — ^Buddhist, 54 — ^56 ; — , 
View of — ^regarding external 
object, 60; — criticised by 
Kumarila, 60; 80 
Idealism — ^the doctrines of — 219 
Illusory Reality, 59; — ^Cognition, 
69 

Immaterial Cause, 92-93 
Indra and Ahalyu, 225, 228-29; — - 
Indm, 335—37 ; — Master of 
Heaven, 336 

Inference — ^not tbe means of 
knowing Dharma^ 175-76 ; 
Shahards view, 100 ; — Pror 
- hhdkards view, 101 — ^106; — 
Kumdrilds view, 106 — 09; — 
varieties of, 105 ; — ^factors of, 
105 


Inherent Expressive Potency of 
the word — Prabhdkards 

view, 130 

Inheritance — ^widow’s rights of, 
368 

Instigator of the Act, 288 
Initiation of the sacrificer and 
his wife with the Mekhald 
and the Yoktra, respectively. 
318 

Initiation, 322, 325 
Intuitional cognition, 99 
Invocation of Blessings, 358 
Isti, 303-04; — consists of, 361; — 
Priests engaged in, 361 ; — ^the 
Prakrti or Archetype of the 
— ^is the composite of Darsha- 
puTnjamdsa sacrifice, 361; — 
Samsthds of — ^361 ; six 
Vikrtis or Ectypes of — 361- 
62; — Archetypes of — 362 
[su sacrifice, 328-29; 331 
Itihasa and Purina — KvmdrUds 
view, 21S16 ; — common 

features with Smrti, 217 
Injunctive process, 197 
Inferential Cognition — ^the object 
of—, 104 


J 

Jdti identical with Akptu 68 — 
Shabards view, 68-69; — 
Prahhdkards view, 69 — 72 ; 
Buddhist view, 69-70; Pror 
hhdkards criticism of the 
Buddhist view, 70-71 ; — 
Kumdrilds view, 72 — 76; — 
is illusory, 70; — ^is real en- 
tity not apart from Indivi- 
duals, 70; — has its real exis- 
tence apart from Individuals 
70; — different and non- 
different from Individuals, 
70 

Juhu, 296, 319 

fyoiistoma^ 310, 314, 327, 345, 
347, 354, 357;— is the Arche- 
type of Somayajfias, 278 
280, 291, 300, 363, 365 
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Jayanta Bhatu, author of }tyaya~ 
manjari on Sat-tarku 2 
Jaimini Sutra — the earliest work, 
11 

Jinadatta Suri, on six systems, 2 
Jhdna — attainment of, 8 


K 

Kalpasiitras and distinc- 
tion between, 239-40 ; — 

Authorities of — . 239 — 12 ; 
— in conflict with the Veda, 
241; 319 

Kamesti sacrifice. 364 
Kanada, 137 

Karka — ^ihe commentator, 317-18, 
362 

Karma^ 49-50; — ^and Prabhdkara^ 
62-63 

Kdshikd by Sucharita Mishra on 
Shlokavartika, 22, 25 
Kdtydyana Skrautasdira^ 315, 317 
Kat^ndrdckdrya^ 20 
Kodrava com, 368 
Kratvartka^ 2^ — ^96, 355 
KrsTm-dvaipayana. 225, 229 
Krina. 231—33 
Krtiikds^ 346 
Kuldyayajna, 319 
Kumdrila — ^author of the Mdnava 
KalpctsutTa^ 21; — ^His date 
600—660 A.D. 

KtmorYaiiarv^dins study the 
Smrtis of Apastamba and 
Baudhayana, 214-15; 244 
Ksattriya to be initiated during 
the summer, 172 
Kumdrila* s system, 20 
Kusha seat for the cake, 285 

L 

Laghu — ^the fourth use attributed 
to Grammar, 249 
Law of substitutes. 382 
l^ws of the Hindus are based on 
scriptural texts, 359 
Laws of Grammar, 248, 251 


I Law — domain of, 10 

Liberation — Final — ^Nature of, 6 
Liberation or Moksa of Soul, 36 
I — 39; — according to Prahhd- 

kara, 36-37 ; — according to 
Kumdrila^ 37 — ^39; Valla* 
bhdckdrya*s view, 37; — Tri* 
dandVs view, 37; — Shankard- 
chdrya*s view, 37 ; Lila* 

vatVs view', 37 

Linga (Indicative w'ord) — ^means 
of Interpretation, 248 


Madhyamd^ 249 

Mddhyamika Buddhists, 59 

Mahdyajnas — ^necessary for house- 
holders, 170 

MaUrd Varuna^ 288 — ^90; — ^Priest, 
366 

Man alone should not perform 
sacrifices, 310; — ^should be 
associated wdth the woman 
who is his patnl in the 
sacrifice, 310-11 

I Mantra and Brdhma^a, 178- — 
j defined, 179; — Instruments 

of offering, 179; — a name 
j applied to those Vedic texts 

that are expressive of mere 
Assertion as distinguished 
from Ini unction, 179; — 
Prahhdkara*s definition, 180; 
—classified, 180-81, 184, 

187-88; — distinguished from 
the Brdhmana, 180 ; — ^not 
Injunctive, 181; — Kumdrila* s 
view, 181-182; — PrabJid* 
kara*s view, 182-83 ; — 
Murdri Mishra* s view, 183; 
— characteristic features of, 
187 

Manu regarding the duty of man, 
211;— 5mrri, 243 

Mdnava Kalpa Sdtra^ by Kumdr 
rila, 21 

Marriage — Arm form of, 309; — 
purely a religious function, 
310 
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Masa Com, 324, 368 
MdsdgnihotTa^ 331, 361-62 
Master of the House, 299; — of the 
sacrifice, 289, 291 
Maxims of Mimaiixsa, 372 ; — 
quoted by Shankaracharya, 
373 ; — Handbook of — ^by 

Colonel Jacob, 373 — 386 
Means of Interpretation — ^the six, 
248 

Means of Riaht Cognition — ^six — 
343;— Valid, 344 
Mekkald, 318 

Metres — the Principal — ^188 
Milking vessels, 294 
Mimdmsanukramanikd^ by Man- 
dana Mishra, 21 

Mimamsd — ^the science of — ^part- 
ly based on Veda, partly on 
ordinary experience, and 
partly on Perception, Infer- 
ence, etc., 219; — Study — 
cause of the neglect of the — 
367 

Mimamsa Rules of Interpreta- 
tion, by K. L. Sarkar, 372 
Mind, according to Prabhdkara, 
40, — Kumanla^s view, 41-42 
Mishra-Mata — Third School, 23 
Mitdksard^ 369-70 
Moksa^ 308 
Moral Code^ 242 
Motive, 292 
MudgfiLcaru, 368 

MurarestrUyah Panthdh^ by 
Umesha Mishra, 23, 89 
Murdri Miskras — ^Five — ^23 
Murdri Mishra* s view on certain 
topics of Purva-Mimaihsa, 
by Dr. Umesha Mishra, 23- 
24; 26 

Madhyamatlhd^ bv Kumarila 
21 

Mandana Mishra — Date, 615 — 
695 A.D.: the earliest expo- 
nent of Bhatta system, 21; — 
wrote a commentary on the 
Tantravdrfika^ 21 ; — wrote 
also Vidhiviveka, Mimam- 
sdmikramamkd, 21 and 
Brahmasiddhi^ 21 


Means of verbal cognition accord- 
ing to Prabhakara, 128 
Methods of studying Mimamsa 
topics, 167-68 
Mahanirvana Tantra, 1 
Mallinatha’s son on six systems, 
2 

Mandana Mishra, 14; — ^Pupil of 
Kumarila (which is not un- 
likely), 19 
Manusmrti, 14 
Matter, meaning of — ^ 3 
Means of knowledge as the start- 
ing point of the philoso- 
phical works, 3 

Mimdmsd, meaning of, 3; — Re- 
liable Word or Revelation. 
3; — ^not different from 
Vedanta, 4; — Purva and 
UiAara^ 4-5 ; — a philoso- 
phical system or not, 4-5; — 
Differences between Pftrva 
and Uttara — , 5 ; — ^Proper, 

5; — ^Inter-relation and 

Inter-diependence, 6-7 ; — as 

Shdstramukh a, 6 ; — 
as Prathamatantra, 6 ; — 
two, as Krtsnashdstra^ 6; — 
special field occupied by 
Proper: 9; — ^Grantha Pra- 
kasha Samiti, 13 
Mitaksara, auotes Prabhakara. 18 
Murari Mishra — ^the founder of 
the third school of Pfirva- 
Mimaih sa. 1 5 ; — ^Kumarila’s 
pupil, 15 

N 

Nahusa as Indra^ 225, 229 
Ndksatra Marntra. 354 
Nnkscaresti, 345-46 
Ndmadhera — ^Proper Names, 206 
— 0 ; — Prabhakara* s view, 
207 

Ndrista Homas^ 346 
Negative term — ^meaning of the, 
346-47 

Neo-M[mamsakas — M d d h a v d- 
chdrya^ 316 
Nestr, $66, 28a— 90 
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Nibandhana, 357 
Wibandha or Nibandhana an- 
other name of the Brhati^ 20 
Sigada, 186, 344 
Sirvikalpaka^ 95, 99 
\isddasthapati entitled to per- 
form certain sacrifices, 314; 
— should perform the Rau^ 
dra sacrifice. 315; 318 
Xisd^a is a mixed caste^ 315; — ^is 
devoid of Vedic learn- 
ing, 315 

\isdda Chief, 371 
Nhkdsa, 344 
Nit'dra Corn. 338-39 
SiyamahidhL 276 
Xiyoga (mandatory force). 257 — 
60. 273 
Niyojana. 300 

Nydyas of Mimamsa, 372, 373, 
‘374. 376—84. 378 ; 379. 384 
Nydya. view regarding God, 
'44—46 

Srdya Kaustuhha^ 88 
Nydyapardyana on the Tantra- 
vartika, by Gangldhara 
Mishra. 22 

Nydyakamkd on Vidhiviveka, by 
Vacaspati Mishra I. 22 
NydyaTotndkara, by Partha- 
sarathi Mishra, 25 
Nydyaratnamdld^ by Partha- 
sarathi Mishra. 22 
Nydyasudhd. by Someshvara. 21 
Nydyasdtra^ 68 

Ndstikya in Indian Philosophy — 
its meaning, 5 

Nayaviveka. by Bhavanatha 
Mishra, a commentary on 
Jaiminz Siitra. after Pra- 
bhakara, 20 

'Xon-Vaidiha Dkarma^ 7 
Nyaya — ^Principles, 9; — ^their due 
influence on other masters, 
10 

Nyaya stands for, 3; — and Vai- 
shesika — ^their relation. 4 
Nyaya Vaish^ika on matter and 
spirit. 11 ’ 

Nvayaratnakara. by Parthfisarathi 
Mishra, 7 


O 

Observances, 321 

Offering has bean defined as — ^the 
setting aside of one’s own 
ownership over the thing 
offered and the bringing 
about of the ownership of 
another person — ^the receipt 
of the gift, 360; — ^brings 
about a connection between 
substance and a deity. 360 
Order of Sequence. 298-^—03; — 
means by which this — ^is de- 
termined.. 298 — 302 ; — con- 
flict among the means, 301 
Order of Commencement. 300 
Order determined by the Prin- 
cipal, 301-302 

Order of Place — ^more authori- 
tative than Name. 287 

P 

Pdkayajnas^ 362; — the Sieven 
Samsthds of, 362-63 
Paksadhara Mishra^ 88-89 
Panckadaskardira sacrifice, 344 
Panchardtra^ 222 
Pandavas^ 230-31 
Pam, 249 

Pardsharamddhava^ 170 
Pdrthasdrathi Mishra. author of 
on ^«srTf%«; ^trer- 
sflfcRjT; on TnpfcTka; 

Partition, 367 

Pdrvana Shrdddhu which consti- 
tutes the Fire-maAdya/naa, 
362 

Paryukti. 292 
Paskubandha. 362 
Payovrata sacrifice. 277, 363 
Perception — Savikalpaka — Pra- 
hhdkara^s view. 96-97 ; 
KumdriWs view. 99: — of the 
Mvstic. 99 ; — ^Intuitional 
(Pratihhd\^ 99; — ^more reli- 
able than Inference, 383: — 
of Yofira. 39: — simple (Alo- 
rana\ 99 

F. B, 
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Perpetual Flux — ^the doctrine of 
—219, 242 

Personal world creator, 52 
Petitio Principii, 107 
Pitrya Acts, 327 
PotTy 289-90; — Priest, 364, 366 
Prabhdhara — author of Brhaiz — 
date, 610 — 690 A.D. 
Prabkdkara-Vijaya, 20 
Practices of good men — authori- 
tative character of — , 224 — 
27; — Kumdrila^s view, 225 — 
27; — limited to those in- 
habiting Arydvarta, 227 ; — 
are based on Veda, 233 
Prajdpati and XJsd^ 225, 228 
PrdjdfHstya sacrifice, 339 
Prakdrana (context), 248 
Prakaranapanczkd, by Shalika- 
natha Mishra, 20 
Prakrii (Archetype), 329-30 
Pramdna^ 77 — 89 
Prameydpahdra^ 342 
PTdpta Badha^ 342-43 
Prasafifia (extended application), 
352—58 

Prastotr Priest, 288, 364 
Prdtaranuvdka, 288 
Pratibha — ^a means of Cognition — 
not always reliable, 165 
Pratikartr, 2^-89; — ^priest, 343, 
364s 366 
Pratikarsa^ 345 

PmtipasthdtT priest, 288-89, 364 
PrcBiipattikarmo^ 296 
Pravara jRsis, 316-17 
Praydias, *272, 293 offerings, ' 

329, 349, 352;— 370 
Priest — Hoir, Adkvaryu^ Udgdtr^ 
283, 2^; — spaying the fees 
to—, 288;—Etvzks, 288;— 
the number of Priests, 288 — 
90; — ^Duties of, 290; — ^Ap- 
pointment of, 346 
Princinle of Syntactical Unit — 
(Ekavd&yddhikarana)^ 189 — 
91 

Princinl© of Syntactical Split 
(Vdkyahkeda)^ 191 — ^93 
Principle of Elliptical E^ension 
(AnzL^nga), 193 


Principles of Interpretation, 367 
Principle — ^Priority of mention 
leads to priority in action, 
370 

Priviy Council, 372 
Prohibitions — exact signification, 
320 

Property, 369 

Prospective sacrifices, 303, 316, 

323 

Pupil should salute the teacher 
when he happens to meet 
h^, 322 

Purdrdc descriptions — object of 
— , 216 

Prstha signifies Ilgveda, 186-87 
Puroddsha, 287 
Puronuvdka^ 288, 290 
PurusdTtha, 39; Acts, 292 — ^97 
355 — options — 355; — kinds 
of, 355 

PashyaniX form of speech, 249 
Perception (valid cognition) — 
Shabards view, 90 — ^92; — 

Prabhdkara^s view, 92 — ^98 ; 
— KuTndrila*s view, 98 ; — 
Non-conoeptual — of Bhatta — 
denied by Prahkdkara^ 95 
Pratikdra chant, 288 
Przzyogashdstra, 242 
Presumption — ^not the means of 
knowing Dhcerma, 175-76 
Parama Pimisdrtha — ^its attain- 
ment — Kumarila’s view, 7 
Prabhakara Mishra, the earliest 
commentator on the Shabara 
Bhasya, 15; — Guru^ 17; — 
Kumarila’s pupil, 15-16; — 
Date about 600—650; — 

Senior to Kumarila, 17 — 19 
Privy Council Judgment, 10 
Parthasarathi Mishra^ author of 
Nydyaratndkara and Shdstra- 
dlmkd. 13 
Patanjali, 18 


Q 

Qualities and Prabhdkftra. 64 



Rajas iiya sacrifice — distinctly en- 
joined for the Raja only, 
244, 286-87, 363 
Rama^ 229 

Rdnaka, bv Someshwara Bhatt, 
■ 22 ■ 

Rastrahkrt (minor sacrifice). 

■363' 

Rathakara, 318, 371, 384;— en- 

titled to perform certain 
sacrifices, 314; — ^are the in- 
ferior Saudhanvans^ 315; — 
is one whose mother is bom 
of a Shiidra mother and a 
Vaishya father, 315 ; — ^fire 
installation for the purpose 
of purification, 315 
Rdtrisattra sacrifice, 296 
Raudra sacrifice, 315 
Reality of external world — 
Shahartfs view, 53 — 55 ; — 
Prabkdkards view, 55 — 58; 
— KumdrilcCs view, 58 — 60 
Religious student, 322 
Reputation for Respectability, 
296 

]Rk defined, 184; — should be re- 
cited loudly, 281 
Rgveda comes from Agni, 
281 

IRgvedins study the Sutras of 
Vashistha^ 214 

Rights — ^Equal — is a moot ques- 
tion, 309 

Rsis — debts to — 322 
Rajashekbara Suri on six sysr- 
tems^ 2 

Rajashekhara’s Kavyamim^sa 
regarding Vanmaya^ 2 
Ramakrsna, 9 

Rama Mishra Shastri regarding 
Sankarsa^ Kanda, 12 
Reconciliation between two 
schools, 8 

Revealed word. 9; — ^infallible 
guide in knowing Dhanruu 
11 

Sjuvimala on Brhati. by Shali- 
kanfitha Mishra, 18, 20 


' Sacrifices, 350, — Qualifications of 
. the performer, 305; — ^means 

of — , 305; — ^Deities not en- 
titled to the performance of 
I — 307; — Sages are not en- 

titled to the performance 
of, 307 ; — ^whether women 
; and Shiidra should perform 

; or not, 308 ; — Disqualifica- 

tion for periFormers of — ^9 
! 316; — Raksasas and Pishd^ 

chas cannot perform, 317; — 
I Animals cannot offer — 317; 

I — are not perform'd by one 

I or more limbs wanting — 

j 317 ; — ^not performed by 

one who is sexless and who 
is a Shiidra — 317; — ^is a 
form of worship of the deity 
— 335; — ^Extent and scope of 
— 348; — ^subsidiary — 348, 
350 ; — ^Prospective, 349 ; — 
formed the most important 
factor in the life of the 
Hindu — 359; 359—63;— 

classification of — , 361—63; 
— ^Primary or Principal — 
301 

Sacrificial Acts, 295, 305 — 06; — 
order of sequence of — , 305; 
320; 334, 343 
Sacrificial sessions, 363 
Sacrificing Householder, 287 
Sacrificer — ^No substitute ■ for the 
— 324; — Initiated, 347; — 
wearing of gold by the — 
368-69 

Sacrificial rituals — disappearance 
of — ^is the cause of the neg* 
j lect of Purva-Mimaihsa, 9 

I Sad-darskana — ^Misnomer, 1 ; — 

t not known in ancient times, 

•1 1; — ^various views regarding 

I the constituents of — 1 — 3 
j Shalikanatha Mishra, 15 ; — 
j direct pupil (which is doubt- 

i full of Prabbakara; 20 

1 Samadki and God, 4 
Sankarsana Kanda, 11-12 
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Shaunaka on the adoption o£ an 
only son — 10-11 
Shalikanatha Mishra, 15 
Shri Bhasya of Ramanuja, 12 
Siddhanta Bhasya (Sahkarsana 
Kanda), 13 ’ 

Soul, in Mimamsa, 5; — detailed 
investigation regarding — ^in 
the Vedanta, 5; — and Kuma* 
rila, 5; — ^Nature of, 6; — 
Existence of, 6; — as distinct 
from the body, 6; — as the 
enjoyer of the results and 
acts, 6 

Spirit — ^meaning of, 3 
Style of Kumarila and Prabha- 
kara, 18 

Sucharita Mishra — ^author o f 
Kashika, 13 

Sureshwara and Mandana — (Equ- 
ation doubtful), 19;— date 
6th century A.I)., 19 
Systems of Philosophy only 
three, 3; — their pairs enu- 
merated, 4; — ^theoretical and 
practical, 4, 11 


T 

Taittirlya Brdhmam^ 303 

T antra (centralisation), 348 — ^52 

T antrachuddmani, by Krsnadeva, 

.21 * 

Tantravdrtika^ 21, also known as 
TarUratikd^ 21; — ^is a sum- 
mary of the author’s own 
Brhattikd, 21 

Tanunap^^ 370; — sacrifice, 281- 
82, 299 

Tattvasanf'raha^ by Shantiral^ita 
on /atf, 70 

TaiUdtimatatUaka on Tantra- 
vdrtiha, by Bhatta Bhava- 
deva alias Balabalahki 
Bkujanga^ 22 

Teachers- — trustworthy character 
of the—, 242 

Things of the world — Shabara^s 
view, 61 ; — Prahhdhanfs 
view, 61 — 65 ; — Prdbhakara 


and Vaiskesika, 61-62 ;— 
Kumdrila^s view, 66 
Time is beginningless, 307 
Tonsure, 357 
T raiyambctka^ 362 
Transference, 331—33 ; — of 

details, 331 ; — hfy pre- 

sumed Injunction, 332; — 
of Injunction, 332;— of sub- 
stratum, 332; — of substitutes, 
332 

Tridai^in and liberation, 37 
Trikdndomandana, 356 
Trtka^imimdmsdmandana — also 
Imown as Rdnaka and 
Nydyasudhd on Tantravar- 
tika, by Someshwara Bhatta, 
22 

Tripddinitinayanam^ by Murari 
Mishra, 23 

Triputl Pratyaksavdda, 92 
Tuptlkd, 21 

Turiya — stage — fourth, the High- 
est stage of consciousness, 
31 

Tantraratna^ by Parthasarathi 
Mishra on Tuptika, 22 
Taksashila, 14 

Tattvasangraha, by Shantiraksita, 
16 

U 

Udgdtr, 288—91; 343, 364-65 

tJtw. (conjectural modification) 
248 ; 334—40; — ^kinds of, 

338-39 

Ukthya (Samstha of Somayajna)^ 
363 

Umbeka Bhatta identified with 
Mandana Mishra or Bhava- 
bhuti, wrote a commentary 
on the Tantravdrtika; also 
wrote a commentary on 
Shlokavartika^ 22 
I7nneir, 288-89, 364—66 
Unseen force, 138 
Upamdna — Analogical Cognition, 
Shabara^s view, 154; — Pra- 
bhdkaTa*s view, I54r55 ; — 
Kwrndrilds view, 156 
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Upamshu sacrifice, 282-83, 301- 

02 

U panayana, 168-69 ; — ^fire, 3 16 ; 
322; 326, 357 

Upavarsa — ^the Vrttikara of 

Purva-Mimamsa, 6, 13, 14, 
112 
t/rg, 357 
Uttaravedl^ 370 
Updkarana, 300 

Udyotakara, author of the Nyaya- 
vartika, 16 
Updsand Kanda, 12 


Y 

Vddivinoda^ by Shankara Mishra, 
37 

Vaikhafi^ 249 

Vaishesika view regarding the 
organ of hearinar, 42 
Voishvadeva, 362, 370 
Vaishvdnara sacrifice, 297 
Vaiskya to be initiated during 
the Autumn, 172 
Vaishyastoma sacrifice, 338 
Vdjapeya sacrifice, 339, 363 
Vdjaprasaidya (minor sacrifice), 
363 

Vajasaneyins — follow Shankha 

and Ukhita Smrti, 244: 354 
Vdiina, 295 

Vdkya (syntactical connection) — 
means of Interpretation — 
248 

Validity of Cognitions — ^24 
Vallahhdckdrya and liberation, 
37 

Varana, 288 

Vardkamdna on Kusumdnialu 
23: — on Nydyallldvaih 24: 
— on Tattvachintamani. 24 
Vdrtragkni Mantra^ 356 
Varum^ 335 

Varampraghdsa sacrifice, 332, 
iM. 357, 362, 370 
Vdsand and Prabhdkara, 58-59 
rufoi, 296 

Vm^ha and suicide. 225, 229 
Vaia seeds, 332 


I Veda — eternal, 50, — ^not the work 
of a personal being, 127; — 
Skahara’s view, 127; — Pra- 
bkdkara^s view’, 139; — eter- 

I nality and self-sufl&ciency of 

the — . 131 ; — only source and 
i means of knowledge w^hich 

J can provide one with the 

I right knowledge of duty, 166, 

I 174; — study of — reserved for 

the three higher castes, 166; 
— ^study of — is a Dharma, 
166, 171; — ^is the only means 
of Dkarma, 177; — Reliabi- 
lity of the—, 174—78;— 
Reliability and validity of, 
177; — not the w’ork of a 
personal author, 178 ; — ^Ex- 
tent and content of — , 179; — 
Reliable means of knowing 
Dharma^ 178-79; — ^four parts 
of — , 206; — sole authority in 
matters relating to Dharma^ 
21 1-12 ; — Constitute of — ^In- 
junction, the enioined, the 
argumentation of the Ml- 
mamsa; — ^according to Kdt- 
ydyana, 241; — is synonymous 
with Mimaihsa (according to 
some), 241; — etemality of — 
242 ; self-sufficient authority 
of the Veda — , 242; — ^ihe uni- 
versal author of — 243; — 
Preservation of the — 248 ; — 
words in the — ^are the same 
as those in ordmary usage, 
251-52 ; — KiundriUfs view, 
253; — ^is related to the Brdh- 
mana and the other two 
castes only, 313 

Veddngas. 218; Kumdrila*s ob- 
servations, 218-19 
VedU 370 

Vedic study. 169 — ^72 
Vedic Injunction the only reli- 
able means of knowing 
Dkarma^ 176-77 ; — ^Regard- 
ing the use of words — 
Nor is the — , 245 
Verbal Coenition — Skabara*s 
view, 110 — 125: Prubhd- 
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karats view, 125, 128 — 43; 

Kumarila^s view, 144; — and 
VaUhesika, 144; — and 
Bauddha^ 144 

Vernacular — corrupt — words — 
are correct, 245-46 
Vernacular words, 250 
Vessel — ^Holding the — 347 
Vidhiviveka, by Mandana Mishra, 
21-22 

Vidyas — fourteen — , 251 
Vikdras (Place for keeping the 
offering materials), 357 
Vikalpa (option), 353; — sub- 
divisions of — , 354 — 58 ; — 
indicated by Reasons, 354- 
55 ; — ^Indicated by Direct 

Declaration, 355 ; — depen- 
dent on the wish of the 
Agent, 355 ; — other divi- 

sions of — 356 — ^58 
Vikrti (Ectype), 329-30 
Vindhva Hills — ^South of — 

356 

VlshvaiU Law, 321 
VishvaiU sacrific, 296, 319, 

325; — ^Horse should not be 
aiven away at — 326; — 
Parents and such relations 
should not be given awav 
at — , 326 : — ^Animals with 
mein should not be given 
awav at, 326; — ^Entire earth 
should not be given away 
at, 326; — ShUdra in one’s 
service should not be given 
awav for acaniring Dbarma, 
326: 385;— iVrdw 296 
Visnu — Invocations to, 342 
Vimu Purdna regarding Heaven, 
67 

Visnuhrama^ 317 
Vixhvedevas, 295. 342 
VishtmiTiitra and a Chdnddla. 

225, 229 
Vivamna* 20 

Vrdhanvatt Mantra^ 356-57 
Wearino’ of the gold necklace, 
291: — ^ihouM he done -hy 
the husbaT»d only, 311 
VSchaspati Mishra, the Great, 


2 ; — ^Enumeration of his 

works, 2 

Varaha Mihira — son of Shabara 
Svami, 14; — 4th century 

A.D. 

Vedanta and Mimamsa not two 
different systems, 4; — stands 
for, 5; — ^its scope, 5; — 
proper, 6; — Sutra, 6 
Vedantins — later, 8 
Vaidika Dharma — ^to save — ^is the 
immediate purpose of the 
two Mimamsas, 7 
Vidyapati Thakura, 14 
Vidyaranya in his Vivarana- 
prameyasangraha, to Pra- 
bhakara’s omission of some 
Sutras to comment upon, 18 
Vidyasthanas, 1 

Vdjtikakdra as different from 
Kumarila, 15 

VrtH — ^mentioned by Kumarila, 
15 

Vrttikara of Purva-Mimaiixsa, 6 

W 

Wearing of the gold necklace, 
291, — ^should be done by 
the husband only, 311 
Wife — unequal with husband. 
313: — ^functions of — at the 
sacrifice, 311 — 13; — ^if un- 
willing the husband should 
not perform sacrifices, 311 : 
— does not stand on the 
same footing as the hus- 
band, 312: — ^not learned in 
the Veda, 312; — ^no iustifica- 
tion for a«ssuming the know- 
ledge of Veda in — ^ 313; — 
share to which she is en- 
titled, 369; — ^is entitled to 
a mere suh*^istence allow- 
ance, 369; — ^Rights of — 
370 

Wild sesamum offering, 347 
Woman — has household pro* 
pertv, 310; — alone should 
not oerform sacrifices, 310; 
— entitled to perform sacri* 
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fices discussed- 308 — 10;— 
cannot possess wealth, ’309; 

— does not have any rigjit 
over her father's property, 
309; — are bought and j 
sold. 309; — what she 
earns will not be her own. 
309; — should not behave as { 
if she were independent of 
her husband. 310; — should 
not be ignored in matters re- i 
lating to duty, property and 
pleasure. 310 ; — not e ntitled 
to the study of the Vedas 
which is not mentioned in ' 
the Stltras. 312; — cannot re- * 
cite the Mantras with the 
proper accent, etc.. 312;— 
prohibited to the Vedic 
study discussed. 312-13 ; — 
are not entitled to perform 
sacrifices apart from her 
husband, 368 ; — ^Rights of 
— 368; — can adopt a son 
only in the company of her 
husband or when permitted 
by him. 317 

\!l*ord — as eternal, 132; — ^and 
its denotation — their rela- 
tion — 1 12 — 17 ; — Kumdrild’s^ 
view. 145 — 50 ; Murdri 
Mishra's view. 146; — and 
Akrti according to Murdri^ 
146: — eternality of the word 
— Kumdrila's view, 150; — 
cannot be the means of 
knowing Dharma, 176 ; — 
eternality of. 177; — ^as the 
means of Dharma. 177; — 
exact significance of cer- 
tain — p 233 — 35; — current 


among Mlechchhas. 236— 
38: Evolution of — , 50; 

origin of — . 219 
IS rong Cognitions — Prabkdkara's 
view. 81 — 83 : Kumdrild^s 
view. 86-87 

Mt'orship and meditation — forms 
of—. 39 


X 


Y 

Yd^a, Homa and Dana distin- 
guished. 360 
Ydjnavalkya^ 367 
Yoga Philosophy and God, 4; — 
on matter and spirit, 11 
Yajnavalkya Smrti, 1, 3, 6 
Yajnopavlta. 223 
Yajus — defined, 186; — should be 
recited loudly, 281 
Yajurveda comes from Vayu^ 281 
Ydjydnuvdka text, 301 
Yaskordhdrd ( minor sacrifice), 
363 

Yavdgd^ 299 
Yoga. 222 

Yogdckdra — Buddhist Idealist, 

59 

Yokfra. 318 
Yudkisthira. 231 
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PREAMBLE 


As directed by the author of the Purva- in its Sources — 
the Revered MahSmahopSdhyEya Dr. Sir Gang&nitha Jha, when 1 
handed over the Index of bis book to Professor R. D. Ranade of the 
Allahabad University, I was asked by the latter ■ to write a short 
critical bibliography on MimamsS containing texts published 
and unpublished and explanations and criticisms as well as articles 
in Reviews and Journals which have hitherto appeared on Mlmamsa, 
as an Appendix to this work. Prof. Ranade wrote to Dr. Jha who 
gladly expressed his agreement and wrote to me, “If you and 
Prof. Ranade agree on any point, yon need not ask me about it It 
is a stupendous task that Prof. Ranade has set you. I hope you will 
make it as complete as you can.^^ This was no longer a mere 
request of a colleague but an lySS of the Great Master, and I b^n 
the work in right earnest. The notes were dnished in due course and, 
when Dr. Jha returned to Allahabad in serious ill-health, I had the 
good luck of discussing with him some of the more important points 
of my notes. After this I began to fair out my notes hoping to 
finish the work and present it to him while he was alive. But 
unfortunately, before I could complete my work, he left us. How- 
ever, his immortal Atman which is ever with us, will now see that his 
A/ffS has been obeyed ; but to what extent, it is for others to jn%e. 
It was not possible to make the work as exhaustive as I wanted it 
to be, but as far as I think no important author has escaped my 
notice. 

As this is the last work which I had the fortune to do at his 
instance, and which he did not live to see, I dedicate this humble 
offerring— an AHjali of respectful love — to the divine memory of the 
Great blaster. 



The Uxivebsity, 
Aixaeabad, 
December 3, 1941. 


UMESHA MISHRA 
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CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MIMA&SA 


( lIlMAMSA — KrbCM aS JAI J ) 

It is necessary to say in the very beginning that there exists a 
very close relation between PQrva-MlmaihsS and DharmashSstra. In 
fact, the Principles of Mimamsa form the very background of our 
DharmashSstra. All the rules of our Dharmashastra have to be 
interpreted with the help of the So a Dharma- 

shastrX has necessarily to become a Mlmaihsaka first. Thus, almost 
all the writers on Dharmashastra, from Manu down to any author 
of the present day, have been good Mimfimsakas also. In this 
bibliography, however, I have confined myself to those authors 
mainly whose work has come to my notice in any form. But that 
there were many more Mimamsakas is quite evident from our 
studies of the Shasiras. 


Pjre-Jaimes’i 

The earliest available work in the systematised form of the 
POrva-Mimamsa School is the J^trorwotk of Jaimini. But that 
there were several other teachers who taught the Purva--Mimimsg 
Principles before Jaimini is quite evident from the various references 
made to them and to their views by Jaimini himself in his 
work. A short account of all such references is given below. 

Badaraya^'a 

Under Purva-Mimfimsa-'Sutra, L i 6, Jaimini says that according 
to Badarayana *^the relation of the word with its denotation is 
eternal ; instruction (in the form of word) is the means of knowing 
Dharma ; (words are) infallible regarding all that is imperceptible ; 
it is a valid means of knowledge, as it is independent.^^ 

Again, under Y. ii 19, Jaimini says that according to B^arfi.- 
5 ra^ ^ the Ectypal details should come at the end ; because, those 
that come from the Archetype are such as are included in what is 
expressed by the words laying down the Principal sacrifice " 

Again, under VI. i. 8, in answer to the p7*i7na fade view that 
men alone are entitled to perform the sacrifice, Jaimini quotes the 
view of Badarayana, which is the SiddhUnta, that “ in realityrifc is tihe 
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whole class {jati\ that is, both men and women, that is entitled to 
perform the sacrifice ; because there is no ground for distinction." 

Under X. viii. 44, in refutation to the prima fade view, 
Jaimini again quotes BscdarSyana who holds that “ the ofiering of 
the curd-butter-mixture comes before the Soma sacrifice also." 

Again under XI. i. 64, in answer to the prima fade view, 
Jaimini quotes Acarya Badarayana according to whom “ there should 
be a single performance in common of the subsidiaries ; because, 
there is no separation of context. There is one and the same con- 
text for all the main sacrifices, as they function jointly." 

It is clear from the above that in support of purely MimSmsS 
topics Jaimini quotes BsdarSyana with great reverence and is in 
agreement with his views. The name of BadarSyana is more known 
to us as the author of the Brahmasutra. But we cannot, on the 
basis of the evidence of tihe views quoted above, have the least 
doubt that Badarayana, quoted in the Jaiminlya-Sutras, is a 
Mimamsaka. 

Now, regarding the identification of these two Badaraya^as, it is 
very difficult to say anything for or against definitely. Neither any 
external nor any internal evidence is available- But it may be 
suggested that as the two systems of Mimamsa and Vedanta, 
generally known as PStri-a-Jf’lnzSfTisS and UttarorMlmawM^ are not 
quite distinct from each other, rather they represent separately the 
two aspects of one and the same Goal and which is also supported 
by the terms, Furva (preliminary) and Uttara (final), used for the 
MlmSmsS proper and the VedSiita respectively, the teacher of the 
Uttara school also may have been the teacher of the Purva. In 
fact, the study of the Uttara school necessitates the study of the 
PUrvcL It is, therefore, that the great .MlmSmsS teacher ElumSrila 
deliberately has asked the enquirer after the nature of Self to refer 
to the VedSnta. So it seems quite possible that BsdarSiyana must 
have had his own contributions to the school of Purva-MlmSmsS 
also. Hence, it may be said that the two BsdarSya^as were 
identicaL There are some critics who are opposed to this identity, 
but tliey appear to overlook the fact that one and the same 
person can hold views on two different schools of thought. 
BsdarSyana could equally have had authoritative views on MlmnxhsS 
as well as VedSnta. We know that there were several authors, 
VScaspati Mishra I, etc., for instance, who were equally authoritative 
as NaiySyikas, MlmSmsakas, VedSntins, and so on. 



BABARI 


Beferences : i) Indian Antiquary, Vol. L, pp. 167 — 174 ; 
ii) Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 1937 ; iii) Introduction to 
Purva-Mlmariiss, Pashupatinatha Shastri, pp. 25 — 42. 

Baijari 

Bsdari is another important teacher whom Jaimini refers to in 
his Suira-work. Under III- i. 3, according to Jaimini, Badari is of 
opinion that the auxiliary character (she$ala7,'^a9M‘l/h) belongs to 
substances, properties and preparations. This view, however, is not 
accepted by Jaimini. 

Again, under VL i. 27, Badari, as a supporter of the pri?j?a 
farte view, says that the text quoted in support of the statement, 
that the Sfiudra is not entitled to the performance of .sacrifices, is 
only a contingent one ; hence, ail the castes should be entitled to 
X>erform the sacrifices." This view also is not the accepted 
Sithlhania. 

Again, in connection with the ^aitriihshadrUira — sacrifice, re- 
garding the question — are the details to be adopted at it to be those 
of the Allan ofierings comprising the DiUdashWm or those of the 
^adaka^ Badari, under VIIL iii. 6, says— even though there is 
repetition of the time, yet inasmuch as the actions are diverse, the 
details adopted should be those of the DrUdaskUJia, This view 
has also not been accepted by the SiddhEntm. 

Next, in the case of such injnnctions as — one sings the Ratkan- 
iarn SSLman over the UttarU verses, the question is raised whether 
the singing is to be done in accordance with the syllables of the 
UifarQ verses or with those of the basic verse — Badari, under 
IX. ii. 33, is in agreement with the SiddkWnta that the singing should 
be done in accordance with the syllables of the UttarU verses and 
not in accordance with the part of the basic verse. 

Again, B&dari believed that the auxiliary character {s^he^atd) 
belongs to substance (dranyaX quality {guf^) and disposition 
(sn^liEra) only and to no other category {vide BhavanSviveka, Pt. I, 
p 41, Saraswatibhavana Text Series edition.) 

IiitheSra7//>2as!6fras(I, ii.30;in i. 11; IV. iii. 7; IV. iv. 10) also 
certain views are attributed to one Badari Regarding the identity 
of these two Badaris, again, one may differ, but in the absence of 
any definite proof I do not see any reason why the same Badari 
be not allowed to speak authoritatively on both the Mimamsas. 
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Katyayana-Shrautasutra (IV. 96) makes a reference to one BadarL 
There is nothing to prevent us to regard him also as identical with 
the two other Badaris referred to above. Dr. T. R. Chintamani 
thinks that “ Badari may have been the son of one Badara and an 
ancestor of Badarayana, and consequently, slightly older than 
BadarSyapa.” This is merely a suggestion 

Aitishatana 

Another important MlmSmsaka is AitishSyana- Jaimini refers 
to him thrice. Thus, under III. ii. 43, while propounding the SMhUnla 
Jaimini holds with him that one and the same Ma}itTa should be 
used at the eating of the remnants of all offerings/^ 

Again, under III. iv. 24, in answer to the objection of the up- 
holders of the •prima facie view, Jaimini refers to the opinion of 
Aitishayana who says, “ In reality, there must be some connection 
between the acts under consideration and a result, just like the 
connection of other things with particular results. It must there- 
fore be regarded as an action accomplishing the purpose of man 
in general.'^ 

Lastly, under VI. i. 6, AitishEyana says, “ On account of the 
use of the particular gender (that is, masculine in the text— siw- 
gaiiUmo yajeta) only men are entitled to perform the sacrifice." 
Jaimini does not agree with this view. 

Nothing more we know of this AcSrya. 


Kahsnajini 


Ksr^nSjini is another important teacher whose views Jaimini 
lias referred to tmce. Thus, under IV. iii. 17, regarding the ESiiri 
sacrifice text — ^ I R«i -iISm Kf ^ Hdi 

those who have recourse to these sacrifices become famous ; 


those who have recourse to these sacrifices become endowed with 
Bi'Uhmic glory and also eaters of food,” KErsnSjini, in support of 
the prima fade view says — that the above-quoted ^sentence is 
commendatory in regard to the sacrifice, like the sentence speaking 
of the accessory details. 

Again, under VI. vii. 86, regarding the thousand-year sacrifice, 
he, in support of the prima facie view, says, ‘‘ What is laid down 
should be regarded as a function for generations, as it is impossible 
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for a single man to live for thousand years and complete the 
sacrifice.” 

In both the cases, Jaimini respectfully disagrees with KiSx^nS- 
jini. He is, like so many others, referred to both in the MlmSihsa 
and BrahmasHtras, (cf. Brahmasutra, 111. i. 9). This name is also 
very familiar in our DharmashUstra. In KUtyS.yana-Shrantti^tra^ 
also, we find his name mentioned in one of the sxitras (I- 144). It is 
just possible that one and the same Ksrsnsjini might have written on 
MimSihsa, Vedanta and Dharniashastra. Nothing more is known 
about him at present. 

TAvrKAYAXA 

Liivukayana^s view has been only once given by Jaimini under 
VI. viL 3S, where in support of the SiddhUnta^ Liaviikayana says that 
there being mutual inconsistency in the text — 

OTcQKTt — one of the two terms must be taken in the indirect 
figurative sense. We do not know more about him as yet. 

KImykayana 

Begarding the text — there are fourteen oblations at the PUrna- 
»?3.<;a-sacrifice and thirteen at the Parsha^ under XI. i 57, supporting 
the SiddJiUnfin^ Kamukayana says that there should be a single 
performance, so that there may be no incompatabllity with the 
limitation of the number of oblations fixed at fourteen and thirteen. 
The same argument has been reiterated by Ktonkayana under. XI. i. 
62. No more about this author also is known to us as yet. 

Atreya 

The name of Atreya is found in several places. BaiidhUywia- 
Qrhyasufra till. ix. 6) refers to one Atreya as a PadahWra (AtreySya 
Padak3rS3*a) BodhEymia-flkrofitas^frn (XXI. 21) also speaks of one 
Atreya. In the Mahabharata (XIII. 1 37.3) also the name of a sage, called 
Atreya, is mentioned as a teacher of Nirgnna-BraJmiavidya. In 
the Brahmasutra HII. iv. 44) also there is a reference to one Atreya. 
Dr. T. R. Cintamani quotes a few verses from the CatiirvargaeinWu- 
mmi which are attributed to one Atreya. Besides, Jaimini refers 
to the views of one Atreya thrice in his Parva-MlmSmsa-Sutras. 
It is just possible that ail these names may refer to one and the same 
person. Thus, under IV. iii. 18, in answer to the fn'ima facie view 
P. 2 
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-advanced by Kar^najini, Atreya gives us the Siddhanta that — What 
is spoken of should be taken as the actual result ; because, it is so 
mentioned ; if no result were mentioned, one would have to be in- 
ferred. So, Atreya holds that the results actually follow from acts 
like the i^S^r^-sacrifices, and hence, the sentence — ^ 

^12SITOT^, etc., in connection with the* /?5/n'-saerifice, is not a 
mere commendatory declaration. 

Again, under VI. i. 26, regarding the performance of sacrifices 
by the Shudra^ Atreya gives us the SiddhUnta that — in reality, the 
acts in question can be performed by the three higher castes only, 
as in connection with the Installation of Pire^ these three alone 
have been mentioned. The ShUdra^ therefore, can have no connec- 
tion with sacrifices. The Veda being applicable to the B?'W?ma7ia 
and the other two castes only. 

Lastly, under V. ii. 18, regarding the performance of the VaWgtnr- 
JSonia, Atreya says — “ What belongs to the Ectype should be per- 
formed immediately after the principal sacrifice ; as it is equal to it in 
being prescribed by a Vedic text: as for those that come from the 
original Archetype, they may be removed further.^^ 


Ai.exhana 

Alekhana is another Mlmaihsaka who is referred to by Jaimini. 
Under VI. v. 17, in connection with the performance of the Abhyn- 
daye^i on the Moon rising, before the material has been prepared, 
Alekhana proi>ounds the Siddhanta that the material should be 
prepared and consecrated for those deities who partake of the subse- 
quent offerings. 

Besides, it is said that there is also a reference to him in the 
Sahkar^ahcLfjda under XVL ii. 1. This Alekhana is very often 
quoted in the Shrauta^tf'a attributed to one Bharadvaja or Bharad- 
vSja. This Bharadvaja may be identical with that Bharadvaja 
whose views are found in the ArthnshUstra of Kautilya, who, again, 
perhaps is the same as the teacher of the JRUjashast 7 'a mentioned in 
the Mahabharata (Shamiparva, .58.3). If all these identifications be 
correct, then as the date of the ArthcishUstra, according to Dr. A. B. 
Keith, cannot be placed earlier than 100 B. C. but not later than 
second century A.D., Bharadvaja should have flourished earlier than 
Kautilya ; and Alekhftiia, ip that case, mm^t bftye Uyed long before 
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BharadvSja, that is, earlier than 100 B, C. 
Alekhana is known as yet. 
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Xothinjr more 




Jaimini 

The name of Jaimini in the Purva-MimamsS-Siitra occurs in five 
places (IIL i. 4; VI. iii. 4; VIII, iii. 7; IX. ii 39; and XII. i. 8 ). 
Of these references, except one (VI. iii. 41, all the rest refer to the 
SiddhSL^itm and can easily be attributed to Jaimini, the author of 
the Purva-Mimaiiisa-Sutras But the reference to Jaimini in the 
Sutra VI- iii. 4, as it represents the prima facte view, is doubted 
whether it refers to the same Jaimini or to some other Jaimini Had 
he been identical how could have it been possible for him to hold 
simultaneously both the prima facie view and the SicldhUufa view 
re^ardin^ the same topic ^2 Moreover, while commenting upon the rest 
of the Sutras, Shabara adds the word to the name of 

Jaimini, while in the present case, he simply says OT 

and omits the usual term of respect. Similarly, although the name 
of Jaimini is not mentioned in the Sutra VL iii. 1, yet Shabara 
attributes the view expressed therein, which is the prima facie one, 
to Jaimini, and there also Shabara omits the use of the usual term 
showing respect. 

It is concluded from all these that there were two Jaiminis — 
one, the author of the existing Pur%’^a-]MTmSmsa-Sutras and the 
other, who was also a MimSihsaka but not identical with the author 
of the present Sutras. The other Jaimini is certainly earlier than 
the present SutrakSra There was also an astrologer of the same 
name who wrote a Sutra-work on Astrology. 

Begarding the view that as it is impossible to name one's own- 
seif in his own work . he two cannot be identical, it may be said that 
there is no incongruity in it; for there are innumerable instances in 
Indian literature where such references are found. Perhaps this is 
an Indian characteristic of expression. 

Almost all these Pre’-Jaindni MlinUiifiiialiaSi whether they had 
written any work on MlmSuisS or not, were, undoubtedly, great 
teachers of MlmSmsS, who had their independent views on the 
school. It is also just possible that he who was a MimSmsaka 
might have been a VedSntin too. It is corroborated by the 
respectful references of the various Acarym in both the systems. 
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Kashakktsxa ax I) AnsHAJj 

Besides these, there were many more MimSihsakas who lived 
and taught before the beginning of the Christian Era and who have 
been mentioned in our earlier works, although Jaimini does not make 
any reference to them For instance, the names of KUshaJcj^tfina and 
Apishali, as teachers and perhaps founders of independent schools of 
Purva-MTmSmsS, are found in the Vyakarana Mahabhssya and the 
Panini^s Sutra {vide Mahabha§ya, IV. i. 3, 14, and Pa Su. VI. i 
92) In fact, these two teachers must have been very old. Apishali 
is, undoubtedly, older than Panini himself. Both of these two 
MimEmsakas were great Grammarians and perhaps, were authors of 
some work also. 

On the basis of these references it may be said that the Princi- 
ples of Purva-Mimamsa were systematised long before Jaimini; for, 
the various views of the various Acaryas would not have been so 
very clear and distinct without it. Besides, the expressions, like — 
Apishali KOsIiakrtsul MlmaThsa* etc. from the mouth of 

of Patahjali, would have never been, otherwise, possible. This is 
farther supported by the fact that in the ~Kpastainbad1iarma^tra 
we find several Sutras similar in substance to the Jaiminlyasutras. 
A few instances are given below to illustrate the above : 


ApAST AM JJ A 1 )H AKM ASUTK S 

-L 1 . 4. a 

—I. 11. 30. 90 

3. 

jQ-rewfig-L 4. 12. 11 

4. Satra— I. 1. 4. 9-10, 

5. ?ranFrf 3 

-11. 4 . 8. 13. 


.1 -UMIN I Y.iS £■ TK A.S 

— L iiL 3. 

f«p^- 

rv. i. 2 

mpRrn^ini. I 

I. m. 4 

jr4t»T5TreiPril' i. ui. ii 
iii. 12 

sramtRTsg-— I. iii 13 

— I. iii. 14. 


* Patanjali tells us that a Brshmanf studied that is, 

atW — «*d« Mahabbseya IV. i 3; IV. iii. 2. pp. 111, 311, Benares Edition. 
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.1 AlAIENiYASlTKAS 


6. 



II. <3. 14. 13 


331^:— A^I. vii. 30- 


7. i 1 15 

>TOTfe II. 0. 13 11-12 


8. 1%^ !ic??^Tss?Fr: 

4. 12. 9. 


srfd Af4l’*u 

—XII. iii. 19. 


Besides these, there are several other similarities between these two 
Sutra-works. Shabara, Kumarila and other later writers have very 
often referred to the Sutras of Apastamba. It is very difficult to 
say whether Apastamba was influenced by Jaimini or he flourished 
earlier than Jaimini and had some other Sutra-work of PGrva- 
AlfmamsS before him. However, it is certain that Jaimini was not 
the first systematiser of the Principles of POrva-Mimaiiisa. The 
Chn'it--ParamparU tradition found in several later works also sup- 
ports the antiquity of the system. PGrthasarathi Mishra iu his 
commentary on the Shloka-vErttika, called NywyaratnUkara (p. 8), 
says that Brahms, PrajSpati, Indra, Aditya, Vasi§tha, ParSshara, 
K^snadvaipSyana and Jaimini were the teachers of MlmSihsS one after 
another. RSmakr§na, in his commentary, called SiddhUnta-candrikU, 
on the ShSstradlpikS, reads Agni in place of Aditya, and says that 
according to others Maheshvara should be substituted in place of 
Brahms. The third view is that the first teacher of MlmSihsS was 
either BrahmS or Maheshvara who taught to PrajSpati The latter 
had four pupils — Indra, Aditya, B^haspati, and Mann. Manu taught 
to Yasi^tha who, in his turn, taught to ParSshara who taught to 
Ki'spadvaipSyana and he, in his turn, taught to Jaimini (vide 
M%mWnisUyilt}^i'thatin)igraha by Parameshvara). 

About the personal history of Jaimini we know from the Panca- 
taiitra that he was crushed to death by an elephant {vide II. 3(5). 
From the BhSgavata PurS^a (XII. vL 55} we learn that he was 
taught SSmaveda.samhitS by his teacher YySsa. He, in his turn, 
taught the same to Sumnntn. 

Regarding the date of Jaimini, Prof. Jacobi thinks that he can- 
not be earlier than the second century A.D ; for he, being a contem- 
porary of BsdarSyai^a, was quite conversant with the theory of 
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Shunya advocated by Nsgarjuna in the second century A.D. Dr. 
Keith holds that he cannot be later than 200 A.D., but not much 
earlier. But Prof. JacobPs argument is not quite correct. The 
reason is that though NSgSrjuna was a great advocate of SJiUfiya- 
vUda^ yet it is quite wrong to hold that he was the originator of the 
theory. One can easily trace the theories of Shunya and Vijfmna^ 
which came to be associated with the Buddhist thought later, even 
to some of the oldest Upanisads and also to the works of Ashvagho^a 
and other ancient Pali works {mde Introduction to the Hindi 
Translation of Ratnnprahh:a, by Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraja, p 3). So 
the fact is that these Buddhist thoughts in some form or other did 
exist long before NSgSrjuna could record them in his Ksrikas. 
Hence, the above view is untenable. Again, it is believed that the 
earliest commentator of the Purva-MlmSmsa-Siitras is perhaps the 
VrttikU7'a-JJp^lVfLT ^^^ ; and as he, according to the critics, is placed 
long before Patahjali, we may easily push back the date of Jaimini 
to a period earlier than 200 B.G. at least. 

Referencea — i) Jacobi— Date of Indian Philosophical systems — 
Journal of American Oriental Society, XXXIII; ii) Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. HI ; iii) M Hiriyanna’s Introduc- 
tion to Nai§karmyasiddhi, Second Ed. ; iv) Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. L — Jaimini and BsdarXya^ ; v) Dr. Keith^s Karma-Mimamsa. 

The Purva-Mlmamsa-Slitra is divided into 12 chapters, each 
chapter devoted to one particular topic, due to which it is also called 
JJvUdashalah^nl. There is also a belief that there are four more 
chapters of the Jaiminlya-sutra known as the Sankar^-KSLn4^ but 
this portion has not yet been verified* (vide — Text, pp. 11-13). Like 
other Sntra-works, each chapter is divided into certain FUdae, 
Now, there are certain peculiarities regarding this Sutra-work 

(1) Unlike other Sutra- works, the number of Pddas in each 
chapter is not fixed at four, which might have had some 
special convention about it. Here, we have four PcLdas 
in Chapters I, II, IV, V, VII, VIII, IX, XI, and XII ; 
while Chapters HI, VI and X have each 8 Fadas 


* The work, bearing the title— Sankarsa-Ka*! da along with the commentary 
called BhoUa^eandrika published from Benares, is not the authentic work. 
I>evaswsral’8 Commentary on the Sankaraa-'K^v^n may throw more light on the 
problem. 
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(2) In no other Sutra-work there is so much repetition of any 

Sutra, either in full or in parts, as here. For instance, 
the Sutra ‘tlWRT^’ occurs 30 times ; a^ain, the Sutra 
occurs 24 times, of course, in each 
case of repetition, the meaning changes according to the 
context ; while the Sutras ^ ^ 

^ ■=hJ^ticir=iid.5 

R'bl? 3 etc., etc., have also been repeated 

several times. 

(3) In order to illustrate MimSrhsa topics even the Sutraksra 

takes help of instances from phenomenal life {vhle 
IV.i.6)- 

He is also said to be the author of a work called — ChUndogyUttu- 
rWki {prida ?) cf. A — TantravSrttika, Liii.2 (5)) 

Some also attribute the authorship of a ShranfasuU'a and a G%hy(t^ 
fdUra to him (cf- Keith, pp. 4— 5). 

The special field covered by Purva-MlmSmsS is an enquiry into the 
nature of Dharina^ duty of man, and topics directly or indirectly con- 
nected with it The twelve topics are — l) Means of knowing Wuirmn^ 
2) Di^erentiation among Action {Karmah1ieda\ 3) Auxiliaries [She^ 
§afra ) ; 4) Mutual subserviency among Actions (Pt'ayojya^Praynja-^ 
kfihhUru ) ; 5) Order of Sequence (K7'ama ) ; 6) Qualification of a 
sacrificer etc. (AdhihUra); 7) SaynUnyUtidesha^ mesjoin^ that there 
are details in connection with other sacrifices ; 8) Yishe^tnlesha^ 
meaning that such and such details appertain to such and such a sacri- 
fice ; 9) Modification of details ( Uka ) ; 10) Exclusion and Inclusion 
(BUdha and Ahhynccaycli \ 11) Common, Centralisation (Tantrc^; 
and 12) Uncommon, Decentralisation KAtid»ya). 

The first three chapters were translated into English by Sir 
Ganganatha Jha which was published in the Sacred Books of the 
Hindu Series from Allahabad in 1916. The whole of the 
Jaiminlya-sutra (I — XII AdhySyas) was translated into English 
by Pt. Mobanlal Sandal, and was published from Allahabad. 
Dr. Bailantyne also translated the first PWla along with the 
ShabarabbSsyn, as early as 1851. 

Upavarsa and Boditayana 

After Jaimiiii it appears that no other independent work was 
op the system. There have be^p, undoubtedly, great 
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scholars, but they have all based their contributions upon the Jaimi- 
nlya-siitras though they have given ample evidence of their originality 
in their commentaries. We have not as yet been able to unearth 
any work on the Sutras between Jaimini and Shabara, but from the 
various references found here and there we think that there were at 
least two commentaries called YXttis by Upavar§a and BodhiEyana. 
Shabara himself makes references to Upavarsa with great reverence 
in his Bhasya and it is believed that the reference to the 
grantha is a reference to Upavarsa^s VVtfi. 

Regarding the personality of these two writers there have been 
different opinions amongst the critics. Mm. 8. KuppuswSml ShSstrl 
holds that they are identical personages, but it appears from the 
reference to them in the P}*avancahV(htya that they were not identi- 
cal. Both of these two authors wrote separately on Jaiminlya- 
siltras (vide Prapaficnhrddyu^ p. 39, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
Eld ). This BodhSyaua is perhaps the same as that on whose Vrfti 
RamSnuj5c3rya has based his 8hf’%bhU§y.x» 

The date of these two is as much in dark as their life-history. 
Nothing can be said with any certainty eycept that Upavarsa lived 
before Shabara. Dr. Ganganatha Jha places him before the Chris- 
tian Era {vide Text, p. 14). The same date may be fixed for 
BodhSyana also, as most likely, they were contemporaries. 


Bhavadasa 


After these two VjttikSras, we come to BhavadSisa who also 
wrote a V^tH on the Sutras. This assumption of ours is based on 
the single evidence of the PrapaflcakVdaya, which definitely says 
that BhavadSsa preceded Shabara. That Bhavadasa was a great 
MimSihsaka, who wrote a commentary called Yctti on the Sutras, 
is also quite evident from the ShlokavUrfifka and its commentary by 
PsrthasSrathl Mishra. While commenting on the KSrikS — 

(verse 33), PSrthasSrathi says — 

Even iCiimSrila himself refers to him in the 
ShlokavSrttika— %i^[9rRT?5^Tf^: I 

’ (pp. 21-22). 


Regarding BhavadSsa^s view we can only glean from ElumSrila 
that he thought that the terms and in the first Sutra should be 
iread together, so that l^th together may give us the Epegning of 
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(after). Again, we are told by KiimStdia that BhavadSsa split up the 
fourth Sutra into two parts — i> 

and ii) iri,— the first half gdvea us the 

definition of Pratyak^^ while the second half speaks of the unaiithori- 
tativeness (^TSTOTOT) of it regarding Dharma. So .say.s PsrthasSrathi — 

w<ra^)d«<4?i 

I ftr?^ ^ gw ^ siwftfWwT wrwRni. 

(pp. IBS — S4', Shabara, Kiimaiila and their followers all rejected 
these views of Bhavads.sa. 


Si I ABABA N WaMI 

We now come to the great BhssyakSra of the Jainnnlya-sritra.s- 
His Bha^ya is the first complete work that we have got on the 
Jaiminlya-sutras before us. As for the personal history' and date of 
Shabara we are still in dark. The tradition current amongst the 
Panditas is that he had six sons — one from his Br3hmana-wife, named 
Vat^hamihirn, the great Indian astronomer ; from the Kiiattriya- 
wife he had two sons, Hsjs BhnrtVhaH and the King Vihrmna ; from 
his Vaishya-wife he had the great Vaidya — Haricmida and SJui^Jht^ 
and lastly, from the Shudra-wife he had Amaru. Nothing can be 
based on this tradition with any certainty. He has referred to, 
in his Bhasya, the names of KatyEyana, VUrttiknIiara <X. viii 4), 
Mann (I. i 2), Panini, Pifigala (I i. 5) ; SphotavofUno VaiyWcaramJSfy 
(1. i. 5) and many more. But none of these helps us much to fix his 
date. So Dr. Ganganatha Jha thinks that if his relation with 
Varahamihira be believed in, we may say that he lived before 400 
A.D. which is the probable date of the great astronomer. 

It is said that his original name was Adityadeva which he 
changed to Shabiira when he disguised himself as a forester for fear 
of Jain persecution. Dr. Jha, on the basis of certain facts from his 
Bhasya, suggests his being a Northerner. Dr. Jha even goes so far 
as to say that he perhaps lived in Kashmir or Tak§ashila (ridp Intro- 
duction to his English Trans., p. 1). No more about him we know. 
A few facts gleaned from his Bhasya are given below which are 
quite interesting and also may help u.s to come nearer the truth 
regarding his native place ; 

(1) The text (T iii. 9) meaning — Cows 

nui after the BetrSJm (Shata- Pra. 4,4.3.19) — quoted by Shabara refers 

F. 3 
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to a custom, regarded as a religious duty, -which falls on the day 
following the T)lpd,vaH* ' This is even now prevalent in Mithila 
where it is called HurUhiirl, 

(2) Shabara says — “ In the case of pegs in the wall, we find each 
of them severally serving the purpose of supporting the hanging 
noose” (IL ii. 1). 

(3) The text— ‘'mr ^ ^ ^ 

meaning — one should eat Su^'ha (a kind of grain having black husk, 
called Oamhafl^ in MithilS) with milk ; if he eats Shali < paddy 
grains), he should mix curd with it (II. iii. 1). This indeed refers to 
the practice prevalent even now in MithilS that people eat Sasf/Ar/ 
with milk and shUli with curd {Dahlr-CwcU). 

(4) The text— ‘»l4ecm: (III. i. 2), meaning 

— Born slave is purchased for the sole purpose of working for the 
master — refers to the custom of slavery existing in North-East India 
for a very long time. 

(3) The text — M ?WT®’(IIL 1 13), meaning- Cleanses 
the iSa>? 2 a-vessel with 'the hem of the garment — refers to the practice 
prevalent amongst the ladies in the North-East of India. 

(6) The text— ‘9r§5l^Rrr 5T (V iii. 26), meaning 

that birds should not be eaten by one who is — shows 

that birds were regularly eaten in those days and which was known 
to Shabara. 

(7) Again, the text— (VII. i. 12), 
meaning that Devadatta should be fed on rice, pulse, meat, and 
sweet-cakes {apiipa) — shows that he lived in that part of the country 
where the above-mentioned things were eaten during meals. 

(8) Not only meat as an ingredient of food was known to him 
but he knew the details of fish-eating too. For instance, the text — 

fi^kRnisa ^ 3I1^S t si q^RiT I 

>PRrT qg ? q s i yqs^’ (X. VII 66), 
meaning ~ * When several things are spoken of as accomplishing the 
same purpose, they are always regarded as mutually incompatible ;■ 
and things that are mutually incompatible cannot function jointly ; 
as in the ordinary world ; for instance, when it is said “ one should 
not eat fish with milk the meaning is th^t “ eyep though the fish 
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possessed of excellent qualities, yet it is not eaten with milk ” clearly 
shows that he was very familiar with the process of Hsh-eating. 

19) The sentence — ^ 
SCTt I (aret) (VII. i 7), meaniu — ‘ Though the 

colour is si>oken of in connection with the cloth, — in such sentences 
as ’ — * one colours the cloth and it is aisp done or produced in the 
cloth, — yet it does not subserve the purposes of the cloth ; it subserves 
the purposes of man or woman (who wears the ciothK indicates that 
he knew that both man and woman put on coloured cloth. 1 do not 
think that man puts on coloured cloth either in Kashmir or in the 
North-Western side. 

(10> Again, the statement — 

(VILi.8». meaning that ‘when it is said, that a PuNjalA iBQklka) has 
come as guest, prepare for him barley* meaF shows that though he 
was aware of the manner of showing hospitality to the guests of the 
Punjab, yet we think that he would have given this information to 
non-Punjabis who did not know the above-mentioned custom. Had 
he been an inhabitant of the Punjab, perhaps he would not have 
found any opportunity to convey this information to others. 

(11) The instance— “the cooking of rice is of one kind, while that 
of molasses is of a totally different kind ; so that the man who has 
leanit the cooking of rice cannot know how to cook molasses^^ 
rVII-ii-20), shows that he must have lived* in that part of the country' 
where cooking of both the rice and the molasses were known and he 
also knew the difference between the two methods. 

(12) The statement — iIX. iv. 32), 
that is, one should put curd into cooked rice and then eat it^— refers 
to the custom of eating cooked rice and curd together iDahl bhata of 
Mithils). This very idea is repeated again when he says that — 
'Devadatta should be fed with curds, clarified butter and rice^ 
IX. vi 22). 

(13) Lastly, we find that the eating of oil^ like clarified butter, 
ha^ been repeatedly referred to by Shabara. For instance, he says 
‘‘Just as when oil or clarified butter is drunk,— though this drinking 
is ephemeral, yet it brings about strength, improvement of intelli- 
gence, memory and so forth" (VIL i. 5); again, he says— “Yajffadatta 
should be fed with oil ; the purpose that is served in the food by the 
clarified butter is in the latter ease understood to be served by oil ; 
hence, even though it is not asserted in so many words that the food 
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should be lubricated with oil, yet the oil serves to exclude the 
clarified butter (and no other substance)^^ (X. ii. (56) ; tigain, he says — 
“for a mouth Devadatta is to be fed on clarified butter and oil” 
(X. vi 5.) ; a^ain, he says — “the oil is used for the purpose of lubrica- 
ting the food^^ ‘‘Yajnadatta should be fed like Devadatta with oil” 
(X. vi 23); again, he says — “feed Yajnadatta with oil ” “oil is men- 
tioned as of use in the feeding”— “It is to be used in the place of 
clarified butter, the purpose of which alone can be served by oil, 
etc.” (X. iii, 16). In those days when there was no scarcity of pure 
clarified butter, even then that he repeatedly mentioned the custom 
of using oil for food shows that he must have lived in that part where 
oil was much in use. It is but natural that ingredients of food like 
rice, fish and oil should go together. Even now we find it so in 
Bengal and MithilS 

(14) In one place he sa^'s — ‘there are certain illnesses which 
apt^ear at fixed intervals, namely, the Terian and the Quartian ague 
(ntlyaJM*th€SLttn^tIial^h&i) — (VI. L 5\ Undoubtedly, he must 
have lived where malerial diseases were quite known- 

(15) He refers to a Vedic custom of cooking coarser rice in curds 
and the finer rice in boiled milk (IX. iv. 41). Now, this is what is 
exactly the custom in Mithila where the former preparation is called 
^ ghomcaiim^^ while the latter is known as ^khlra.^ 

These are some of the facts referred to by Shabara iii his 
Bha^ya which may suggest a nearer approach to his place of 
residence. 

Besides this Bha^ya, he also wrote a commentary ou the 
Saiikar9a which is clear from his own words (vide his Bhasya X. iv. 
B2 ; Xn. ii. ID. 

One more characteristic of his Bhasya is that in many places he 
refers to the worldly customs in order to explain the Vedic injunc- 
tions, which shows the importance of the worldly instances even in 
Purva-MXmamsa. 

The Shaharnbha^ya has been edited in full thrice — 1) from the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta; 2) from Vidyavilasa Press, 
Benares ; and 3) from Poona, in the Anandashrama Sanskrit Series. 
All the editions are more or less of the same nature. This Bha§ya 
has just been for the first time translated into English by Dr. Jha and 
published in 3 volumes in the Gaekwad^a Sanskrit Series. The first 
Pada of the first AdhySya has been also printed from Madras and 
Ghowkhamba, Benares. These are well edited along with the 
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BVhfjfi nnd the IfjitrtmnlU. Reference: JacobWournal, American 
Oriental Society, Vol. XXI. 

lijIAiriMMlTK V 

Before coming: to the great VUrttikakUra KumSrila we should 
know something about Bhartrmitra whose views have been referred 
to and refuted by ICumSrila himself. As interpreted by PsrthasSrathi 
Mishra, Bharti^itra introduced many apaslMhantaa (wrong theories > 
into the system and thus made it a Scl^t/ka system. PsrthasSrathi 
says that Bhartrmitra taught that there is no fruit— good or bad — 
accruing from the performance of »iffyn and prohibited acts — which 
is a wrong view. He wrote a commentary on Mimaihsa according 
to Parthasarathi (rtdp 

etc-, Nyayaratnakara, pages 3-4). Again, while discussing the 
nature of * shrotra ^ (the auditory sense-organ), Kumarila says that 
*it is this SaUflsI^ra (modiiicsition) of the auditory sense as the 
means of apprehending sound, that some ‘ ^ 

(thinking themselves to be leamedl hold to be the auditory sense * 
which, according to Parthasarathi,* Kumarila attributes to Bhar- 
tj^mitra and others (vide Shloka, p. 763). On this very question, 
Jayanta Bhatta quotes Bhartpnitra in his Nyayamanjarl ( p. 213, 
Vizia. Ed.). Again, he too, like Kumarila, retorts Bhartymitra’s 
view in the following words 

(p. 226). Yaraunacar>’a in his Siddhitraya 
also refers to one Bhartymitra (p. 6), Mukula Bhatta also refers to 
one Bbartymitra in his AbhidlfSWUimUtXka (p. 17); and most 
probably, they refer to one and the same person. 

On the basis of these references, we may say that Bhartymitra 
flourished earlier than Kumarila. 

One more point we learn about Bhartymitra from the Shloka- 
v&rttika (vide CitrSk^epaparihSra^ verse 14), as explained by Partha- 
sarathi, regarding the result accruing from the performance of the 
C*i7r£l sacrifice, that according to him the result accrues in the very 
life-time of the sacrificer, which, of course, Kumarila does not 
believe in. 

KrMAEii.A Bhatta 

Kumarila Bhatta, variously known as Kumarila Swamin or 
Mishra, Tutata Bhatta, is one of the greatest scholars that India has 
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produced A& a MlmSmsaka, perhaps, his position is unchallenged: 
At that time. Buddhism, which has been, since its very inception, a 
great enemy of the Vedic ritualistic culture, had spread its influence 
far and wide in the country. The Buddhist University of Nalanda 
was then in a flourishing condition and there were a lai*ge number of 
Buddhist thinkers all over the country. They were attacking Hindu 
religion, philosophy and culture vehemently ; and it was but neces- 
sary to refute their views for bringing about the downfall of 
Buddhism. It was also a fact that instead of all the Royal patronage, 
due to the various corruptions, Buddhism was on the point of 
declining. Thus, it was a very opportune moment for KumSrila to 
take his cudgle against Buddhism and criticise its viewpoints, and 
which he did so well in his masterly works — Shlohavarttika and 
TantrarSLrttika. Such was the condition of the country when 
KurnSrila flourished 

There are many stories recorded in the Shafhknrcidfgvijaya 
and the Tibetian works regarding the nature of controversies which 
were carried on between RumSrila and the Buddhist Philosopher, 
Dharmakirti In one place we are told that Dharmaklrti, desirous 
of knowing the secrets of Hinduism, lived with Kumarila in disguise 
and having learnt all the secrets from him challenged the Hindu 
orthodox Philosophers in open debates, defeated them and converted 
them to Buddhism. KumSrila also was likewise defeated. Then 
the tradition says that KumSrila, also in disguise, learnt all the 
secrets of Buddhism from Buddhist monks and then defeated them 
in open challenge Ther<;by KumSrila committed a great sin against 
his own gttni also whom he defeated in debate ; and for the expiation 
of which he came over to PrayUga where he burnt himself alive on 
the banks of the Tribenl, the only method of expiation for such a sin. 
It was here that the great ShankarScSrya met him when KumSirila 
was half-burnt and expressed his desire to bring him (KurnSrila) 
back to life which KumSCrila did not like ivide VII). 

This was perhaps the reason why KumSrila^s knowledge of 
Buddhist Philosophy was much more profound and accurate than 
that of the Great ShankarScarya even, which is quite evident from 
the study of their individual works. Anyhow, the place of Kumarila 
is unique in Indian thought. 

About his native place it is very difficult to say anything defini- 
tely. Some hold that he was a native of Southern India. But it is 
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much more probable, so says the tradition, that he was a Brabmapa 
living in North Bihar -Mithiia, in Northern India ; and from here he 
went to the South also. It was, therefore, so very easy for him to 
tight against the Buddhist crusaders who lived on the borders of 
Mithila. Anandagiri in his ShfUhkaraifijaija also Pa 3 *s that he came 
from the North. He uses the word * Cdrikndpshn^ for the North. 
In fact, the term which means “ Place of Water ” is very vague and 
cannot give the exact information. Mithils, which is also known 
Tairabhiikti (meaning those who lived or that desha which was 
situated on the banks of the xiverB^ so says the Brhadvi^nn PttrUna^ 
Mithilskhaptla, I ^ 

5^:’ it t ^RhRKI 

may also be called rightly ‘ mlakadeftlia^" and this being the place of 
hundreds of MlmSih.sakas in later centuries and also being quite 
close to the home of Buddhism, seems to me to be the native place 
of KiimSrila Bhatta also. This will also be in keeping with his 
relations with Mandana Mishra who, as both Anandagiri and Msdha- 
vacSrya hold, also most probably came from MithilS. 

We learn from the Tibetian sources that Kumffirila was a familj’ 
man and had a large number of rice fields and five hundred male 
and five hundred female s]ave.s. No more about his personal history 
is known to us. He had perhaps a son named Jaya Mishra. 

Regarding his date, TscrSnStha, the Tibetian Lama, in his History 
of Indian Buddhism, says that KumSrila was a contemporary of the 
Tibetian king who rilled over Tibet in the 7th 

century. Again, that he had controversy with DharmakTrti, who.s[e 
date is about (>35 A. D. and after, also lends support to his being in 
the 7th centiirj". Next, Bhavabhuti, who calls himself KumSrila^s 
pupil, lived in the court of Yashovarman of Kananj who ruled 
about 730 A. D. which also suggests that KumSrila lived towards the 
end of the 7th or the beginning of the 8th century. His reference 
to the lines of VWcyapadiya of Bhartrhari who died about 650 
A. D. show.s that he lived sometime after him. Prom all these it 
appears that Knm3rila, who was a senior contemporary of the Great 
Shankara, lived sometime towards the end of the 7th centur3\ 

Prefessor R. Knppiiswami Shastri holds that he lived between 
600 and 660 A D. Kvide Introduction to the Brahmasiddhi). Dr. 
Jha makes him a junior contemiiorary of Prabhskara whose date he 
thinks to he between 600 and 650 A D» 
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He is the reputed author of the ShlokavWt'ttHiO, the Tanirm%-^ 
rttihi and the Tkipfik^ the well-known three parts of his com- 
mentary on Shabara^s Bhssya. Besides, he is also ascribed to be the 
author of one ’ B^katptka and another MadhymnafLldl. According 
to ParthasSrathi Mishra, Kumarila himself refers to his BVkattlkU 
ill the ShlokavUrtiika^ Sutra 5, A^'thUpattiparincheda^ verse 9 Kvirh, 

ShlolzarUrttika is a commentary in verse on the first Par/n, 
generally known as the Tarkap^da, of the first chapter of the Shabara- 
Bhasya. So it deals mainly with the Philosophical topics according 
to Pun^a-Mlmariisa. He refutes the Buddhist view particularly on 
almost all the Philosophical topics. As his own views have been 
given in the body of the text itself, under different heads by 
the author of this very work, Dr. Jha, it is needless for me to 
repeat them here. I shall, however, refer to some other points, 
which are not less interesting, from the Shhkavarttika^ below : 

1. Conception of Mok^: Mok^a is possible through the absence 
of the cause of bondage, which is brought about by the exhaustion 
of the past actions (through the experiencing of the results of those 
acts). It is this negative character (ahhUvUtmakcii which is the 
cause of the etemality of Molina ; And, he says, no negation lahhUra) 
can ever be the effect of any action, hence Mok^ which is of the 
nature of negation can never be the result of Jf^na, Begardlng 
the process of the exhaustion of actions, he says that for those who 
have realised the true nature of the Self, all their past actions 
having been exhausted by experience, and there being no .subse- 
quent residue of action, there is no more production of any organic 
body. Tfhia is what is required for Mok^a [vide Shloka, pp. (570-71, 
Benares edition). 

In this very connection he says that a desirer for Mokaa should 
not perform E^mya and prohibited actions, but he should perform 
daily iuitya^ duties and Naimittika actions for the expiation of sins. 
The performance of these two types of action is meant for the 
annihilation of the den^rits of previous births. Then alone the 
npcLi^TiSL regarding the Atman will annihilate the previous actions 
and thus will also help the cause of Mok^a (ibid.) 

2. Begardii^ the nature of the ^tmn7iy he says that it is self- 

illnmined. and that it is manifested by itself 

{t^e^ Sbloka., Atmavada, Verse 142 ). 
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H. KUla (time), he says, is one, eternal and all-pervasive {ibid., 

p. 806). ^ 

4. Regarding the existence of a subtler body, called Ath^hika- 
shat’Xra, KamSrila thinks - that the subtle body, endowed with all 
sorts of subtle forms, suddenly appearing at death to carry the Jlva 
away and disappearing at rebirth, is only an imaginaiy assumption. 
So thinks, he says, VindhyarUsin, an old Pliilosopher {ihifl, p. 704). 

Tantravartiika— This is a commentary on the Shabarabhssya, 
mainly in prose, and runs from AdbyUya I, PSda ii to the end of 
the AdkySya III. This is an unique work which shows the deep 
scholarship of the author. Here KumSrila has shown his mastery 
over the other schools of thought as well. Below are given some 
of the noteworthy facts from this book : 

I. He believes in the creation and the dissolution of the 
universe (p. *28, Benares edition). 

2. His acquaintance with the non-Indian language is clear 
from the use of the following words : 

WOg etc. (ibid, p. 65). 

3. Regarding the nature of he says — it is based upon 

the Vedas, upon ordinary 'experiences, and also upon direct 
Perception and Inference based upon these, and it has been reared 
up by an unbroken line of scientific teachers (p. 80.) 

4. Patting on of the sacred thread is a godly sign (p. 123). 

5. He quotes several instances showing the transgression of 
the rules of the DJiarmashUstra which were found even in his 
own days. Thus, he says — 

i) the Bi'UhinafVls of Mafkura and Akicchafra drink wine ; 

ii) the people of the North carry on the business of giving and 
accepting in gift, buying and selling lions, horses, mules,"' asses, 
camels and such other animals who have got two rows of teeth ; 

iii) the x>eople of the North are also used to eating in the same 
dish with their wives, children and friends ; 

iv) the people of the South marry daughters of their maternal- 
uncles and partake of food while sitting on chairs ; 

v) Besides, among the people of the North as well as of the 
South, a) partaking of food left by one's friends or relations, 
h} taking of betels touched by the people of all castes, e) the non- 
washing of the mouth after meals, d) wearing of clothes brought 
directly from the back of the washerman's ass, and keeping ip 

F* 4 
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society of people committing the greatest crimes, with the sole 
exception of killing a BrahmaW, were very common [,ibid , page 183). 

6. Al^ha^ Dik, KSLla^ Atman and BaramUnu are all eternal, 
like the Veda (p 236). 

7. He knew the Dravidian language so well that some have 
gone so far as to say that he was a DrUvi^fi {Hde p. 157), which 
is, of course, not correct. He also finds fault with the use of the 
term A?idkra, as used by Shabara and suggests that it should have 
been Dravida (p. 591). 

In the ShlokarartWea, KumSrila is found to differ from Shabara 
regarding the manifestation of sound (p. 786), and in the Tantra'- 
varttika he says that Shabara has omitted the interpretation of six 
of the more important Sutras (pp. 915-16). 

TttpiikO, is the third part of his commentary on the Shabara- 
bhs§ya. It is very brief, and does not give us, like the fii‘st two 
parts, hosts of information or view-points. 

HnmSirila^s writings are all very lucid and his criticisms of 
the views of the opponents are quite convincing. He has, in both 
the VUrttikas^ shown enough originality of thought and interpre- 
tation. He has suggested many new lines for explaining the knotty 
points and has finally thrown aside all the objections of the Bud- 
dhist. Indeed, his contributions have been an unique one. We do 
not know as yet anything about the contents of his other works. 

Both the VUriiikas have been translated into English for the 
first time by Dr. G-anganatha Jha and have been published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series. The Sanskrit text of the ShlokavUrtUka 
was first printed in the KUshtvidyUstidhWnidki, a Sanskrit Journal 
which used to be published from Benares. Then it was published 
along with the NyUyarhinakara of PSrthasSrathi Mishra in the 
Ohowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. Then another incomplete 
edition of it has appeared along with the commentary called, JS^hiJcS, 
of Sncarita Mishra, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Trivand- 
rum. Recently, another incomplete edition of it, along with the 
commentary of Bhatta Umbeka, called TUtymyaflkU, has been 
published by the University of Madras in its Sanskrit Series. This 
commentary extends only up to the Sphotavada. The TantravUrUika 
has been so far published twice, first in the Benares Sanskrit Series, 
Benares, and then in the AnandEshrama Sanskrit Series, Poona. 
Both the editions are defective and it is very necessary to have an 
edition of this iqost important worif with the help of all the available 
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materials. The ViiptlkU was first published in the Benares Sanskrit 
Series, Benares, and then jErom Poona. 

It will not be out of place to mention that according to a manus- 
cript found in the State Library, Alwar, KumSrila, to the sorrow of 
ail learned men, could not complete his ShloJcariSLrtfika and died. It 
was, therefore, at the instance of his patron Skiva, called Chafrapaii, 
son of ShahajI of the family of Bhonsals, that Vishweshwara aliens 
GagS Bhatta, son of Dinakara, grandson of Bsmaki'i^pa, great- 
grandson of Bhatta NsrSyapa, completed it. This work is known 
as the Shiv^rkodaytu 

Of the various commentaries on the ShlokavUrftika^ the earliest 
is the TcLtparyapk^ by Umbeka Bhatta. It extends up to the 
SphofavUda only. This has been recently published in the Madras 
University Sanskrit Series. It is held that KumSrila had a son, 
named Jaya Mtshra^ who wrote a commentary on his father’s work 
in continnation of the work left unfinished by Umbeka. The only 
manuscript of it is with the Madras University which was discovered 
along with that of Mandana Mishra's work {vide Introduction to the 
T^aipaf'yaplkU by Umbeka, page V). But the most important com- 
mentaries on the ShlokardrtHka are the BMshikU by Sucarita Mishra 
which has been partly published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
and the Ntf3LyaratnUkara by PSrthasSrathi Mishra. The last has 
been published in full in the Ohowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. 
This is the only good and complete commentary which is available 
to us on the ShlokavSLrttika. Although KumSrila had a long list of 
followers, yet we do not find that more than a few commentaries 
were written on his works. Either some of them are lost and so we 
have not got them or there were only a few. 


The TaniraiMrttika which is his magnum opus^ on the other 
hand, seems to have attracted a larger number of commentators. 
Thus, we have 1) NyUyaaiaffiU, generally known as the B&naka, also 
called Sari'opakUri'^li by Someshwara Bhatta, son of Bhatta 
Msdhava. It is the most popular commentary on the work. It has 
been published in the Ohowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. 
2) BhSLv^riha by Kamalskara Bhatta, son of ]temakr§aa and UmS. 
This commentary was written in censure of the RWapika ipide 


II 


111 3) MifUJe^rU by GopSla Bhatta. 4) Ajifa by 
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Paritosa Mishra, a Ms. copy of it is in Dr Jha^s Library 5) Suhodhnnl 
by Annaiii Bhat^a, son of TiriimalScarya of the Rsghava SomaySjl 
family. It is also called SurlhUdhSLrU and RWa tkcffflrianl. 6) ^V^S- 
yapU9^yana by GangSdhara Mishra. 7) Parthasarathi Mishra also 
is said to have written a commentary on it, which has been referred 
to by Kysnadeva in his TantracudUmani. Bat it appears that it 
is the same as his Mlma^^nyUyartifnamWUt :ind in that case, it 
cannot be called a commentary on the Taiitrararttika. But it is 
just possible that the name of his commentary on the TantravartUka 
may be also the same ; and if it is so, then it is a separate work. One 
RSmSnujacarya, quite different from the author of the 8hf%bhasya 
on the Brahmasutra, has written a commentary on this commentary 
of ParthasSrathi, which is called NUyakaratna or Nyayaraina. 
8) The author of the ShUsfradHpikU tells us that Mapdana Mishra 
also wrote a commentary on the Tantravai'ttikn {vide *1, 

etc., II. i. 1, p. 101, NirpayasSgara Press, Bombay Edition). 9) Bhava- 
deva Bhatta also wrote a commentary on it. 

Though the JPz/pfl/iB is not so important, yet it has attracted 
great scholars to write commentaries on it. The most important of 
which is the Tantraratna by PSrthasarathi Mishra- This is a very 
elaborate commentary. It has been partly published in the Saras- 
watibhavana Sanskrit Text Series, Benares. The other one known 
so far is the VUrtUkUbharana by Venkatesha of the 17th century. 
It seems that the Tupplk^ is also called LagktivUrttika* The other 
commentary on this LrighuvWrttika is the L ighunyayamdh% by 
Uttamashl okatirtha. 

RumSrila became so famous for his scholarship that he founded 
a school of his own with a large number of followers. 


P«ABHAK.VBA MiSUftA 

The more important, intelligent and independent interpreter of 
the Shabarabhs§ya is Prabhakara Mishra. He is generally called 
Qurit\ He was, according to the ancient tradition, the pupil of 
Kumariia and many stories are current about his relation with 
Kumarila amongst the scholars Text, pp. 15-16). There 

has been much controversy regarding this question in our own days- 
Sir Gknganatha Jha thinks that Prabhskara was senior to KumSrila 
and the two were perhaps contemporaries. The reasons are ; 
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Prabhskara’s commentary called Bx^haVl is a comment on the 
ShabarabhSsya in the strictest sense of the term. He has therein 
simply explained the BhSsya, and has nowhere criticised it ; nor has 
he tried to criticise others^ views mostly, while KumSrila has 
criticised Shabara in several places and has ^ven his own original 
interpretation of several of the Sutras, It is felt that had PrabhS- 
kara written after KumSrila, he would have said something either 
in support of or against KumSriU^s views. While KumSrila, on the 
other hand, is found to have refuted some of the views found in the 
2) In point of style also Prabhskara shows distinct signs 
of his being older than KumSrila. The style of Bxhntl resembles 
that of Shabara in its natural grace, simplicity and directness {vide 
Text, pp. 15—20). But there are other scholars, such as Mm. Pt. 
KuppnswSml ShSstrl of Madras, who think that Prabhskara is a 
younger contemporary of KumSrila {vide Proceedings of the 
Third Oriental Conference, 1924), and so Pt. ShSstri has placed 
him between 610 and 690, while he has placed KumSrila between 
600 and 660 (vide Introduction to the BrahmnsiddkU p- Iviii). 
Dr. Jha is quite in agreement with Prof. Keith^s view and has placed 
Prabhskara between 600 and 650. We do not know practically 
anything about his personal history. Pt PashupatinStha ShSstri 
agrees with Dr. Jha's view, 

Prabhskara also, like his contemporary KumSrila, wrote a very 
faithful commentary on the Shabarabhs^ya, which is known as the 
B^hatl. He became very famous and founded a school of his own in 
the system. His school came to be recognised as the PrabhUkara 
School or the Ourn School Both these two MimSmsakas — Bhaf^t 
and became so very prominent that they eclipsed the name 

and fame even of the great Jaimini and Shabara. In fact, these two 
became the founders of the two different schools of Purva-MlmStusS 
in much more systematized form. Almost the entire later MTmamsS 
literature came to be based on these two authors. Even those who 
coming after them wrote direct commentaries on the Jaiminlyasutras 
belonged to either of these two schools. Practically, the entire 
system of PQrva-MlmariisS became monopolised by these two 
schools ; and henceforth, the system became for a few centuries 
split up into two—one as the BhbLf^n School and the other as the 
PrabhWcara School, to which the third school was added by 
Mishra JI, whose views are known as the Mishramata, in the 15tli 
century. 
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Prabhskara wrote, it appears, two commentaries on the 
ShabarabhH^ya — one is called VivaraTi^j also known as the 
Lngkvt, while the other is called which is also known 

as the Nibandhana Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
1929, pp- 281“ 91). According to the Barvadar$h**naliammid% by 
Msdhava Saraswatl (Ms. fol. 122), the Vtvarana consists of 
only 6000 shlokas, while the Nibandhmia consists of 12000 
shlolcas. Upon both these works, Shslikanstha Mishra has written 
his commentaries, which are named the J^juvimala and the 
DtpashikhU respectively. Of these two, the B'ghail is found up to 
the middle of AdhySya VI only. The TarkapUda section of it has 
been published from Madras and Benares along with the J^juvimaWr- 
PafietJcQ. 

In the main body of the present text, Dr. Jha has given us the 
comparative views of both these two schools on almost all the topics 
and it is needless to dwell upon the same again here. So I will only 
refer to some such points which have been noted by me in course of 
my studies and perhaps not included in the body of the text. 
They are ; 

L They believe in the determinate knowledge also lBvha% 
p. 53, Madras Ed.) 

2. resemblance — ^is a distinct category {ibid^ p. 107). 

3. Inference and Analogy have been recognised as distinct 
means of cognition (ibid,, pp 107-I08K 

Negation is not a distinct PramaT^a [Md, p. 118). 

5. He believes in the theory of the SatkUrya ; for, according to 
him only Z/aukikrts, that is, the PSirkik /s, believe in the distinctive 
nature of cause and efFect {ibid,, p. 88). 

6. Cognition is self-valid. It does not require another means 
of cognition to support its validity {ibid., p 84). 

7. Motion is, according to Prabhskara, an object of Inference 

p. 98), so he diff^s from the 
Vaisbe§£ka according to whom it is cognizable through direct percep- 
tion [videj—^S^i =5r..-=^T^|[3ll', Vai Su. IV. i ii). 

8. AkfCii is a category and it depends upon the usage of an old 
man carried on through the methods of Agreement and Difference 

^Id) which requires the help of Pratyabhijiid, {ibid, 

pp. 828-29). 
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Iteferences: 1) Prabhskara, JRAS, Bengal, Vol, IV, New 
Series. 2) KumSrila, JRAS, Bombay Branch, 1903, New Series. 
3) Mm. Pt. Gopln^tha Kaviraj^s Introduction to the English Trans- 
lation of the Tantravarttika by Dr. Jha. 4) Ft. Ramaswami Shastrl^s 
Introduction to tlie Tnitvabindu 5) Works of Prabhakara by 
Dr. T. R Chintamani, JOR, Madras, 1929. 6) Prabhakaras— -Old 
and New, by Mr. Hiriyanna, JOR, Madras, 1931. 


MAiynAXA Mirhra 

Tradition, as current amongst the Sanskritists, makes Ma^ftnn 
Mishra a very great scholar of Purva-Mimariisa. According to the 
SJrinkarailigrijaycL, he had his ShasirUrtha with the great Shankara 
who defeated the former and converted him to his own faith, and 
renamed him SureshivarUcSLryat the famous author of the 
rs?'Wi7.*3s. But this identity is still regarded as doubtful by many 
eminent scholars of the country. Even Dr. Jha himself is doubtful 
about this equation. Bat the difSculty to reject the tradition is that 
there is no definite proof against it. Thus, according to the tradition 
he was a Maithila BrShmana who lived at (the present 

MahisI in the district of BhSgalpur). It is believed that at the 
time of his controversy with Shankara he was fairly old, while 
Shankara was only a youth. According to Anandagiri, he was the 
husband of KumSrila^s sister ; while, according to another tradition, 
he was a disciple of KumSrila. It appears from all these that he was 
a contemporary of both KumSrila and Shankara. Mm. PL S. 
Kuppuswami Shastri has fixed his date between 615 and 696 A.D. 
Pandita P. V. Kane, however, who does not believe in the Sureshwara 
and Mandana equation, has placed him between 690 and 710 {vide his 
History of the Dharmashastra, VoL I., pp 252- 64). 

Anyway, it is a fact that Mandana Mishra was a very great 
MlmSiiisaka of the Bhstta School. He was also recognised as a 
profound scholar of the Advaita school of VedSnta, The well- 
known work of his is the Brahmasiddhi which has been recently 
published from Madras. Amongst his contemporaries and, also later 
on, he had very great influence. 

His works on MimSmsS are : 1) Vidhivireka where he discusses 
the import of the vidhi-lin. Here he refutes the standpoint of both 
Bkaffa and Gurtt, It has been printed along with a commentary of 
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Vseaspati Mishra I, called NyS^yakamkJS,^ from Benares. 2) BhUvch 
nUviveka. Here the author discusses the topic of BkSLvanU which 
is so very important in MlmaiiisS. This has been commented upon 
by Umbeka Both the text and Umbeka^s commentary have been 
edited by Dr. Jha in the Saraswatibhavana Sanskrit Series, Benares. 
Regarding this Umbeka, the entire truth is still shrouded in mystery. 
I -would simply refer to the very fine note on him by Dr. Jha 
in the introduction to the BhUranUnveka^ It has also been com- 
mented upon by Bhatta NSr53’ana. 3) Vibhramaviveka^ which 
deals with the fiv^e types of EhyUtis^ has been edited by Mm. S. 
Kuppuswami Shastri in the Journal of the Oriental Research, 
Madras. 4) M%mWi/mUmtk7'amanika. It is in verse written 
Adhiharnna-vr\BQ. This is a very useful book for recapitulating 
all the topics of the Adkikaranas of Ptirva-MTmSihsa Its utility 
has been enhanced by the addition of an easj’ and elucidative 
running commentary called, Mnnarksaman^mia^ by Dr. Jha. It 
has been published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. 
5) SpJiotaafddhi. It has been written, it seems, in defence of the 
theory of Spkofa against the VamavQdms. Here the author even 
criticises the views of his own guru — KumSrila. As a VedantQ\ 
Mandana is the author of 6) Brahmnsiddhi- Upon this, Vseaspati I 
wrote his Brahmatattvasam^k^ which is perhaps lost for ever. 
The Bf'ahm-tsiddhi has been very recently published from Madras 
with a very elaborate Introduction by Mm. S. Kuppuswami Shastri. 
7) Na^ihtrmyasiddhi which has been well edited by Prof. Hiriyanna 
in tiie Bombay Sanskrit Series. 8) The most important works are 
his two V^'tiikas on the Bhssya of ShankarScSlrya on the B^ka- 
dUmnyaka and the Taitti7%ya Upanfsads, 

Almost all the works of Maiadana are quite stiff and it becomes 
difficult to follow him easily. Fortunately, we have got fine com- 
ments on almost all his works. 

Befertnees : i) Introductions to his published works, specially 
to the BrdhtnaBfiddhii^ and ii) Introduction to Umbeka^s commen- 
tary. 


Umbbka 

Umbeka was a great MimSmsaka. He has been identified with 
M«!^na Mishra by Vidyaraaya in his ShnMaroMgvio'aya (VH 111— 
JI 7 ) where it is said that Umbeha was the popular i^aiue of Map(}an{( 
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R:, etc.). Again, in support of this we 
have the statement of Pratyagrupa Bhagavat Mde his 

oommentary on the CitsukhT, p 265, NirnayasSgara Press, Bombay 
Edition); and lastly, \ye have the famous verse — % JfnT %fM^t 
Bhavabhuti in place of the MafignlUrarnnu in this comment- 
ary on the ShhkfivUrtfika^ But against this there are strong 
arguments to disprove the equation. Thus — i) we cannot always 
rely upon the shankaradigvijaya ; ii) CitsukhScSrya in the 
same breath refers to both Bhavthhufi and Umheha (^T i|; 

etc., p. 265) which shows that Citsukha knew them to be 
two different persons ; iii) Umbeka has commented upon the Bha-- 
vanUviveka of Mandana Mishra. In this commentary in several 
places Umbeka notes differences in readings (vide pp. 17, 28, 63, 
77, 81, 82), and in three cases, at least, he prefers only one of the 
readings and rejects the other pp. 28 — 77 ~ filr 3 

^3ft=#T: qr^TJ; 82—^ U^). Now, had Umbeka been the same 

as MaiQLdaDa, the author of the text, then there was no ground for 
any such references to and preferences in the readings ; iv) Begarding 
the so-called Maiigala verse, it is enough to say that there is no 
point in having that verse in any form in the beginning of his Com- 
mentary. Some one by mistake might have put it there, and which 
the later scribes or editors have preserved* Hence, it is needless to 
try to establish any equation between these two writers. Similarly, 
the view that he had relations with ICumSrila or Prabhskara cannot 
be supported on any sound reasoning. 

Umbeka wrote a commentary, called on. the 

ShloJcaiMrttika extending up to the BphotatUda It is generally brief 
and quite elucidative- It refers to (p. 1 12)» 

andgq^ (p. ISS), (p 1791, (p 38), t^TSTT^ 

(p. 39) and etc He denies (p. 48), 

4j<i}KW T {p. 49), sn?im sim (p- 49), 

sn*T HOTPW (p- 30), MTHItpi (p- 50), 

(p- IBO), etc. It has been published in the Madras 
University Sanskrit Series. Its Introduction is quite good. His 
F. 5 
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another work is a commentary on the BhUvanUdveha of Ma^dana. 
It has been published in the Princess of Wales Saraswatibhavana 
Texts Series. It is a good commentary and explains the terse 
language of Maia(Jana very well In this, several ElSrikSs from 
BkaU^^da are quoted. In one place he says that AkUsha is not 
imperceivable and tliat it is perceived has been already made clear 
before (q* p. 85). 

Again, he says tliat AkUs?in is the substrate (p. 27). 


Shatjkanatha Mishha 

ShalikanStha Mishra is generally believed to be the direct disciple 
of Prabhskara. The only reason advanced in support of this is that 
he, in several places, says — But the reason is not at all 
convincing; for had he been a direct pupil he would have named his 
gu7'u quite in a diffirent way. He must have added to Prabhskara^s 
name some word showing due reverence to his gitru ; while here in the 
benedictory verse of the J^juvimalU, he*only says — 

8o the relation that they want to establish is not free from doubts. 
According to Pandit Hamaawami Shastri and Mm. S. Eluppuswami 
Shastri, VScaspati Mishra I quotes from the J^JuvimaWnPandlcU 
(ride Introduction to the Tattvabindu, p. 48) of Shslikanstha Mishra. 
It being so, we can easily place him before the 9th century ; and 
hence, he cannot be a contemporary of UdayanScSrya as Mm. 
Pandit Glopinatha Haviraj thinks idde Saraswatibhavana Studies, 
Vol. VI, pp. 167-68). ShsIikanStha himself quotes two verses from 
the Fid&2«i«;eA:a(pp. 243, 302) inhis P^'ukat^anapaflcikU (p 178). So, 
he must have lived after Ma^dana and before Vscaspati Mishra I 
No more about him we know* Again, if the term Gat(j^m%mUfhsaka 
{vide UdayanScSi^a's KnsumUfiyaliprakaranay p. 4(i6, Biblio. Ed.) 
really refers to ShslikanBitfaa as the author of the PaficikU^ as inter- 
preted by VaradarSja Mishra, in his Bodhfi 7 t% on the ICusumanjali 
(p. 123), then we can say that he belonged to the province of Gau^c 
which at that time extended even beyond Bengal. 

He is the author of the two commentaries on the commentaries 
of Prabhskara, namely, THptishikhU on the Ziaghvft and the J^juvimalU* 
pctfiGtk^ on the B^katl. He himself makes a reference to these 
two commentaries, which he names the PcificiktUiveya, in his 
thud work, the PTuk^ro^iapckficikCL (p, 46). AH bis conimeptarles 
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are called Pafiidkn, which led people to call him as the 
Pa^eikUkara. Of these three Pa^ik^s, the J^jimmnM^PaficildSL has 
been partly printed along with the B^haPi from JMadras and Benares. 
The Prakarana-PnficikU has been published long ago from Benares ; 
while the JXpashikhU is still unpublished. Prakarana^PafUilM is 
a very important work on the PrabhSkara School. It gives ns the 
views of the school on almost every topic. In fact, it is indispen- 
sable for the comprehensive study of the PrabhSkara school. Its 
language is simple and lucid. Simplicity and lucidity are really 
the most important characteristics of ShslikanStha's writings. 
A commentary on the Prakarana-^Pancika was partly published 
by the late Pandit Kihjawadekara of Poona But for his J^juvimalU^ 
the BVkail would have remained mostly unintelligible There 
is another work, called M%mWi/ksuhhU^apans1ii^a<^ which is also 
attributed to ShSlikanStha Misbra {vide Introduction to the 
Tattvabindu). 

Vacaspah Mishra I 

The renowned author of the BkUmatl on the SJmiikarahhSsya 
on the BrahmasUtm was also a great MimSmsaka. He was a 
versatile scholar and wrote commentaries on almost every school of 
thought. Panditas are also of opinion that he wrote on the six non- 
orthodox schools also. About his personal history we have simply 
to depend upon the traditions current amongst the Papditas who 
hold that he was an inhabitant of MithilS. Tnlocatia was his g?/?'?/. 
A king named NVgn was his patron (,vide the end of the BhaLmatl). 
This king, they say, ruled over Mithila before the KUrnEpika 
king NUnyadevaf about 1019 A.D He had no issue and in order 
to perpetuate the memory of his wife, he named his commentary 
after her name — BhSSLmntl Ratnal^rtiy a Buddhist logician, author 
of the Apohasiddhi and the K^nabhafiga-sfddht — small treatises, 
refers to Trilocana’s views (vide Six Buddhist NySya Tracts, pp. 13 
and 58 and 70 respectively)- He aho refers to Vscaspati (vide 
K^a^abhangasiddhi, p. 58). Now, according to Mm. Haraprasada 
ShSstrl, Ratnakirti lived before 988 A.D. So both Trilocana and 
Vscaspati must have lived long before 983 A. D. VScaspati himself, 
in his NySLynkU&Lnibandha^ says that this work: was composed in 898, 
that is, 841 A.D. 

His well-known work on MimSiiisS is his commentary on the 
VtAMviveka^ called NyUyakrtt^ik% which was wrongly taken to be a 
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NySya work by the late Mm, Dr. Satishcandra VidySbhii^ana. 
Although Vscaspati mostly wrote commentaries, except the Tattva- 
bitidUj yet he has shown ample originality in almost every comment^ 
ary. He has given us his own independent views on almost all the 
systems. So, he is generally called and also 

He discusses in the NyUyciJcanika many important philosophical 
topics, such as, the SatkUryavUda where he gives about seven reasons 
in support of it, the AsatJs^ryavUda, the KhyUtis, validity of dream- 
cognition, Tanias as a substance, and several Buddhist topics. 
According to him, Mandana Mishra refers to the views of the old 
followers of Prabhabara in several places R & 

(p. 96), (p. 109)], which indicates that Prabha- 

kara must have lived long before Mandana, and consequently, 
before Kumarila also, if his relations with Mandana be accepted as 
valid. In the Tativccbindti, which is an independent work of his, 
he mainly discusses the processes of the ShUbdabodha according to 
various schools and he himself closely follows the view-point of the 
Bhatta school. It is needless to mention that he is equally authori- 
tative in almost every system of thought. 

NyUyakanik^ has been commented upon by Parameshwara {ride 
Mss. Cat. No, 10606, Oriental Library, Govt, of Madras). Both 
of his works have been published. 


Bkvaswami and Hucauita Misiiea 

We do not know more about Devaswami. That he wrote a 
commentary on the SkabarabJM^ya is known to us from the I'i'apancar 
k^daya- He is also believed to have written on the ScMcar^l.Wn4^ 
There is a manuscript of it even with Dr. Jha, but we are not yet 
sure that the text of the Suiikar^akaf^da is quite genuine. As the 
PrapoMcahXdoya is believed to be a work of the lith century, 
it may be easily said that Devaswami must have lived before the 
eleVeath em:Ktury. 

^ueaiita Mishra is another important Mimaihsaka. He is 
known to us as the famous writer of the commentary, called KUskiM, 
on the Sklokawrtttka In certain aspects it is more elucidative 
ftan the NySyaraUiUkara of Parthasarathi Mishra. Ramaki^^na 
SMtn, the author of a commentary on the JSkasiradtpikd {pp. 30, 47), 
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Prat^'agrupa BhagavSn (1400), Vedanta Deshikacarya (I3tih century) 
refer to Sucarita Mishra and his work. A manuscript of this 
K&s?nkU belonging to the Saraswatibhavana Library, Benares, is 
dated Samvat 1507, that is, 1450 A.D. So, he may be placed some- 
time in the beginning of the 12th century. A portion of this 
commentary has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 
He is believed to have flourished in Mithila. 

Ramak|’9Qa in his 8iddh&ntaea>idrtkU says 

(pp. 47, 48). Does this indicate that Sucarita 
Mishra wrote separately a treatise, named from KurnSrila^s 

point of view ? 


PaiHThasarathi MivSuua 


PsrtbasSrathi Mishra was perhaps the most important writer on 
MimSmsS after KurnSrila and Prabhskara. Just as ShSlikanStba 
Mishra was a devoted follower of Prabhakara and elucidated the 
latter’s views in his works, so PsrthasSrathi Mishra was devoted to 
KumSrila and explained the entire BhSstra according to KumSrila 
in his works. Although PSrthasSratbi is devoted to KumSrila 
mainly, yet he was equally well versed in both the schools [ride 


Ms. on He was most likely 

a native of Mithils. He tells us at the end of his KyayaratiirrmURL 
that he learnt the ShSstra from his father Yajf^tnian who was a 


great scholar \ ^ STT^ X 

— p, 212). Nothing more is known to us about his personal 


history. 

As I have already said in my Introduction to the MjmU/fkm- 
ah^trasarvcxsva of HalSyudha that there are two kinds of commen- 
taries on the Jaiminiyasutras : 1) The first type of commentary, 
however brief it may be, is a running commentary on almost each 
and every Sutra. It is represented by the commentaries of Shabara, 
Prabbskara and KumSrila and others 2) The second type of 
commentary is that which runs only on the main Sutra of each and 
every section and, by the way, gives the substance of 

other Sutras included under that section. This kind of commentary 
is more popular. Perhaps the earliest commentary of this type is 
that of PSrthasSratbi Mishra, namely, ShUstradlpika, This is a very 
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important work on MlmSmsS on the lines of E^umSinla. There 
is hardly any other work of its merit on this system. 

He has been referred to by Pratyagrupa Bhagavan (1400) in his 
commentary on the Oitsukhl^ by MadhavScarya in his NyayamSMvis’- 
tara and Vivaranaprameyasangraha, and by Cidananda Pandita of 
the 13th century. Besides, I have shown in my Introduction to the 
M%mUiin^Ush^trasarvasva of HalByudha (pp. 30-31) that the latter 
has quoted freely from the NyWym'atnVikara and ShUstrad^piJdSL of 
ParthasErathi ; and as HalEyudha was the JRUja'-Panditft of king 
Laksmanasena of Bengal who ruled over it from 1170 to czVca 1200 
A. D., ParthasErathi Mishra must have lived long before Halayudha 
and can easily be placed in the 10th century A- D. libid.y p, 31). 
Dr. Surendranatha Dasgupta has placed PErthasErathi in the 9th ; 
while Mm. Pandit G. N. ElavirEjajl has placed him in the 13th. But 
to me their conclusions do not seem to be final. 

He has written several standard works. They are mentioned 
here in the same order in which they were written : 1) Nyayaratna^ 
mSM. This is an independent treatise on certain important topics 
of Mimamsa. The first chapter deals with the ad/iyayanavidhi in 
43 verses with a very lucid and elaborate explanatory prose com- 
xnents of his own on each veorse. The second chapter deals with the 
Sv^Oaipf^m^paTwrnaya^ 1 do not think there is any other standard 
book where this topic has been so well discussed. He has carefully 
examined almost all the then existing views on the topic and has 
given his own SiddhSnta^ In fact, he has removed all possible 
misunderstandings ^aiqst the theory of the self-validity of know- 
ledge; so he himself says I 1^’. The 

third chapter is on Vidkininyiya. Here he quotes from Maiidana 
Mishra in support of his own statements. The fourth deals with the 
theory of V^pU. He discusses the views of almost all other schools 
and then establishes his own SiddkUnta that it is the Niyama which 
establishes the relation between the Zd/hga and the U/hgin. The fifth 
discusses the import of proposition The sixth deals with 
tbe difference between Niiya and JKUmya actions. Then in the 
reinaSmiig five chapters he discusses the various aspects of Angatm 
{aio^iury nature of the acts). The book is well written and the 
mfimr is very humorous throughout. He is very bold in his 
aussertlons. 

, TlierB are a few points from ^is book worthy of being noted 
; fcteet ll He believes that a substanch is porous and that the 
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chemical action takes place in the composite {Pipiara%^ha)j which is 
clear from the following ^35S3T* ^*n^3S^3l3^" 

(p. 144). 2) Manas cannot come in contact 
with things outside the oigauism (p. 59). 8} He believes in 
four kinds of contact and 

Again« the contact is either due to Karman or another contact. He 
also believes in the aiasaHiyoga (eternal contact). 

He mentions in this book Mandana Mishra and quotes from his 
Vidkivivelsa, T\1MdSirapQdSl^^ ViwtraMWjra and NihandkaJtMra 
(p. 148} ; and from his writing it is clear that the Vivaraii^l^ra 
is different from the Nihandhd^ra (p- 148). HsmSnujScSrya, the 
anthor of the Tantfarahasya of the 18th century, has written a com- 
mentary, named NUiyakaratna^ on it. 

2) The second work of his is the Taniraratjia which has been 
partly edited by Dr. Jha and myself for the Saraswatibhavana 
Sanskrit Text Series, Benares. This is although a commentary 
on the of KomSrila, yet in &.ct, it explains mostly the 

lines of ShaharnbkSj^a in it, as has been made clear in riie 
foot-notes given by me in the first Part. It is very lucid and 
elaborate in its exposition and a study of it is essential for every 
stndent of MimSzhsS as Dr. Jha tells us in his brief Prefatory Note. 
As the aaduMT himself says-^^f^ (vide Tantra-- 

ruimti Ph 1, p. 9X it most have been written after the hyUyaratna- 
mSiSL So it cannot be the earliest production of the author as 
Fiandit l^maswami Shastri says {vide his Introduction to the 
Taiivdbindu, p. 61) 

8) His next and the most important work is the ShJBLstraMpiJdSL. 
It is a commentary [on the Jaimnlyas^iras adh^harri9a-wise. It 
is the first work known to ns which elucidates the views of 
KumSrila on MlmSmsS. The treatment of the subject has been 
made easier by separating the five well-known constituents of an 
adkikarana (f^; I TOT# sin^- 

{%g:}. He gives us the substance of the entire adkikarana 
in a few verses in the beginning of each adhikara^ and then 
elneidates the same in very easy prose. His style and language 
liotii are marked with simplicity and humour. In a way, it has 
smrpaased the importanee of the previous works on the ShOsira and 
liaa< l»eeoBie a model woik for the later writers. Its importance 
pfa easily be imagined from the fact that it has attracted a large 
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number of scholars of name and fame to write commentaries on it 
It is so very comprehensive that by studying this single book one 
can perfectly understand all that the school of SiumSrila has con- 
tributed to the ShELstra. He has criticised the views of Prabhskara 
from time to time. He discusses very clearly the views of other 
schools of thought before giving his own SiddhVL}ita, 

He refers to Ma^idana Mishra, his own NyayaralnamUM^^ndi 
Tantraratna, Shankarabhssya on the Brahmasiitra and the Bhrtga- 
vadrUmELyaya (p. 87, Nirnayasagara, Bombay Edition). 

The following are some of the more noteworthy views of his : 

i) The four external sense-organs, namelj’, gJiranrt, rasancif cak^m 
and tvak are products of the ultimate particles of earth, water, lejaa 
and ucLyii respectively. The auditory-organ, however, is the Dik. 

ii) Mayia-% which is either of the nature of one of the bhUtas or 
something different from these, is not self-dependent in cognising 
the external objects {vide Wig 

—ibid,^ p. 36). Its function, in cases of memory, is due to Saii^sloSkra 
(disposition). ’ It is, however, Svatantra (free) only in relation to 
the qualities of the individual-self [ilnd.^ p. 36). 

iii) He believes both in the determinate and indeterminate 
knowledge {ibid.^ p. 40), 

iv) He says that according to the Mlmamsakas a syllogism 
consists of three factors alone — either the first three or the last three 
factors of the NySya-syllogism (ibid,^ p. 64). 

v) Cognition is inferential (ibid,, pp. 56-57), 

vi) Shctbda is divided into Pau/ru^eya which is called the 
UptapUkyOt and Apauru^a which is the VedazUkya Both, being 
free from the defects of being spoken of by an unreliable authority, 
are valid— self-valid {ibid-, p. 72). 

vh) As against the view of the ISfaiySyikas, he believes that 
Sk&Siyyog r, existing between any two objects, is not one but two 

'v < vmi, Shakti is a separate cat^ory* It has ’Xinian as its sub- 
strate la the case of sacrifices {ibid., p. 80). 

ixl Between a JELH (universal) and a Vyakti (individual) there 
relation of difference-cww-identity (cf. 

So is the ease with a composite {avayavl) audits 
also. l%ne, a composite represents only a different 
^ constituents a^^d is ||Ot di^erept from the latter (c{^ 
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a«iW^*l; 7 -»Wi, p. 106). The consixtaents, hoveirer, due to ilteir 
peculiar combination, appear before tm as cne composite, and so a 
particular object thus produced is one, but with reference to its 
constituentB it is also nsony Kihid^ p. \ffl\ 

x) The vieir that the qualities present in a cause produce the 

qualities in the efibct, as held by the NySya-Vaisbesika, is not 
recognised by Ftetiia^teatiii Hishra; for, he holds that the quality 
present in the effect is not at all different from the same quality 
present in its cause. For instance. It is the very colour of the 
threads 'which appears as the colonr of the cloth and so there is no 
causal relation between these p. 107). 

xi) He does not believe in the variagate-colour Ktiirar^pd^ as 
a distinct form of colour CtAid.). 

xi) The JFVwfgttAm (^mrid) is not merdy illusory p. 110|. 

xiii) Hie JSiman m mot ad[f4iiiaiMHia (sMprnjfc8sho)$; for^ if it 
were so, then the self-lnBiinosiiy would have heen manifest 
even in the state of sound sleep 'which iB>Kitrthe.£^ 

(thadLy p. 12i|. 

xiv) Mok^ has been defined as the destructicHi of the eewttfct. of 
the Htwmm 'with llie PrupaSkm existing in tiie form o| a.iiiC^sieai 
orgawBu^sense-oigaBBaadohsects of It is said tabe^)ee'i^m 

any relation or eontactwith anything and also it is witiiiout fa£ss (ef. 

PiKNIMm pp. 128-29). As tfacbs is the ds- 

stmotion of pain in it, it is also regarded as a 

(fWd). 

xt) Duiiiie the state of final eBaanctpatiow tiie ^is liiot 

sssooistediRdk the Mduai fet 

t2^,p.l90). - 

±vi) (ThnO) is not cognised by any of the ext^^ttal si caiati - 
aeffoa indepeadentiy, but only as an attribute of the sensw^ObjiSfBih 
in oouxse of the cognlihm of thh ol^eets tktough the vaaricliis'dense- 
cngans (ihfii/p 139). 

It has hweti oooantentM upon by several standard ^auttoc^i 
hisCance^ 2) Somaont^ 'WhoOc commentary is called Mct/iflikben^^ 
m ; 2) AppayyalMt^ita, whose commentary is named 
it][ Ba^i0ddSma3^ Dlki^ta, whose eCHEamf^tejK ^ OklfOd' 
iftihUtkA; ^ Dinakara ;‘5) YijnaxiSSrt^phi Whose ebmnkMhsy 

IsaaMl ^ l^air ei lhe''>$7flh 

F. 6 
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century, whose commentary also is named I^abhj&mandala 
7) OampakanStha, whose commentary is called. PraX?3^^a ; 8) Yaidya* 
nstha Bhatta, whose commentary is . named FrabkU ; 9) Bamahj-^pa, 
whose commentary is known as SiddhSLntacandrikU, also called 
YukUsnehaprapurani and QuihWrthavivaranaf on the TarJcaplSlda 
cnly ; 10) Shadkara Bhatta, son of NsrSyai^, whose commentary also 
is named PrakUsha ; 11) E!amalskara Bhatta, whose commentary is 
called Aloha ; 12) NsrSya^ Bhatta, father of Sha^ara Bhatta, the 
author of the PrakUsha ; 13) BhimScSrya; 14) and SudarshanScarya, 
whose commentary extending only up to the end of the Tarkapada is 
called PrakSLska, Of these, (he commentary of Bamaky^pa appears 
to be the earliest) as he himself says in the beginning verses of his 
commentary that no one had written any commentary on it before him 
(fnde ^ I 

This commentary is indeed very lucidy elaborate and infor- 
mative. The MayUkhaTnUlilcli and thelSiddhUniacafidrikll along with 
the &IX^h3irtha/viv<xraf^ have been published from the Nirnayasagara 
Press, Bombay#- There have been several editions of 'this work. The 
first and complete edition of it was published by E. J. Lazarus and 
€ro., Bteires. Thieeoiiiainsonly the text It was edited by the 
lath h hfl , Paindxta BhEma 'SMBshra ShastrT, Professor, Government 
San&nt College,^ Benahes.'^ : Se has given a very good introduotioa 
dnd' vhry bii^!£oot-4libtes*here and there. Then came the best edition 
cpMnentaries from the Kir^yasagara Press, 
Bpadioymt VThen th^cfe; is the edition of. ^Papdita Sudarshsnaparya 
along with his own commentary called PrakSsha extending up to the 
.pud <>f ' \ , In, this edita^n^the autbpr has given a few 

. md between ;,the schools of 

EmEnScila and iSrabhakara. Another edition of "OiQ.^TaTkapS^ 
^ be^ brought oi^t. froni 

on ihe Skiokftt^t- 

oaBed }^^S/yas/^^t9J&ka/)ra^ a name which is sp po^^nlaf ■ ^xnoi^t 
.^1 of p^i^aii^ 

«?f , 1^ ortlipdOT 

^ 
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i^elemd to the Bvkatt^ by KamSriUi ({x 452). He also refers to 
BhavadSsa, Dharmakxrii, Bhik^a, DinnSga and Bfaattfxmtei. It has 
been published along with the text in the Chowkhamba Sanakrife 
Series, Benarea Except the Tatitraraina which is oidy fMifily 
PQbHsiied, all the rest of his works have been pnblished. 


Bhavakatha MxsaiEA 

BhavanStha Mbhia, also known as Bhavadeva IGshra tvide 
VazadarSja^s Commentary on the Viveka, verse 10 of his benediction), 
was a great advocate of the Prabhskara School. The only work of 
his known to ns is his Nayaviveka which is now partly published 
from the Madras University along with the commentary of Yarada- 
rSja. It is an independent commentary on the Jaiminlyasntias. 
The author does not indulge in any literary show or criticism against 
tiM rival Tim \ a g^Wl^i 

^Q!ie auiitor follows tbe trend of tiiosg^ of 
Shslikanstha Mishra as found in the latter^s two Pcsfifikils (.vide — 
i) iwMcf; ii) i 

«i¥Nr etc.). 

The Viveka is indeed the masterpiece of the author. Thon^ 
it is very lucid and elaborate, yet it is not so easy, and in mse^ 
places it is quite obscure withoutihe help of a commentary. Aniongst 
many others, he refers to ShSlikanStha, Yscaspeti Mishra I and 
Shilkara. Oandra, a MlmSxhsaka of the 11th century {vide 
Dr. Cmesha Mishra’s article in the Jha Oommemoratioii Yolixme, 
pp. 245—46), MurSd Mishra II of the 12th centary (tide Dr- 
Uweaha Mishra^s Intceductioa to the Ekaa iiiabrfy gdhiV«.Tftga., Annalg 
of the Bhandaikar Ocieiital Beseareh Institute, YoL X, pp. 2S5’^87, 
1929), Fsatyagrupa Bhagavat of the 14th centary and many .others 
refeor to BhavanStha and his JVafOcteeha. This beiog so, w4 may 
place our author before the 11^ ceutury and just after PSrtfaasSBalhi 
IBshiau This disproves the viqw advanced by some that Ae aathor 
of the Vivekamdlkefa&eiK^Sb^ Midbra of the 15th oeiitiiry 
are idewtieaJ. Ho doubt, Shanfcara Mishra's lather, was also a 
MjmSgisaka. but he was quite dxfierent from the aa^KU* of the FSaeAra 
He was an anfaaUtant of Hithils. 

The importance of this work can be easily gathered from the fact 
lhaft ^ t h kace are several eotesneiitaries on this work. Thus, 1> tkpiiS 
by son of BanganSiha, grundacm of Dfevanteita 
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and igreatrrgrandsdn o£ Pra^atSrtihara who was living oti tike bank 
ef'ttlLfi river n&mei ShuildSL, His teaclxer was named Sudarshana. It 
iBxiiends np to .the THpSM section only. Part of it has been now 
published. &rom the Madras University ; 2) ShafiltMdtpiJ^ by a pu]^ 
of EsmSrya and GovindopadhySya (vide Hall ; p. 180) ; 3) Alakr 
IdSLra by Dsmodara Suri, son of Msdhava Yogin (vide Benares 
Sanskrit Cbllege Mss. Cat.); 4) Vivekaiattva by Ravideva of the 
14th cento^ ; and PafidJcU by Shankara. Except the DlpiJid all 
fure unpublished so far. 

GuBtrMATACAiRTA CaNDBA 

MahamahopSdhySya Gandra was a follower of the Prabhickara 
He has made, Arigbial contribution also to the thought. He 
the son p£ MekopsdhySya Guparati who was a native of MithSs. 
Qn was held with great respect by later writers. -Murari Mishra 11 
of the 12th centory refers to his views in his 

Cap^eshwara Thakkura, the great Maithila Nibandkaldlra^ of the 
14tili century, speaks of him as ^rumatUcarydlr^ Shankara Mishra 
Pf thef ‘15th heiitdb^' refers to hini ae Prahlii&haraikaAeshly^ in his 
VUdioinoda (p. 53), Jayarama BhattSPSrya gives us his views in his 
N^jSydsiddJi^Ma/i^ Wrom fdl these refercmpes it appears that he 
noMst ha^ lived before 1100 A. D. 

i . ' SHh works 'kdown to u Mima^S are: 1) NayaratnWcara 
ia ednioienitBry tef the tibimiiaiyasutras. Only a portion of this eom- 
DikedlarT' is with the writei^i The style Pf this commentary iS' simple. 

indepenclent treatise Pn MlksmsS. A manuscrijpl 
•eCvitisin the^'Adyar' Ubvauy and al^ ^with the writer. Candra; 

Viveka^ Vivdranyi and 
j'f Bfe l^ieved ibi''eleiMm cafteghries, namely, substance 
W^tian iharfmn\ generality' 

iMfifibM* id&ereEtee resemblance isSSAfCshyd^, 

with- ofhtbs ^of the Prabhskara Behoof 
wiipiei^ 4^^ attidliafy/ kupakmr^, and unpifeSsite 

to the 'above-td^tibned 
Uide^ 'Misiira^s ardcle in the Jha 

(zlm. wag 
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Mr. E^e has placed his date about 1100 iu D. fie has written 
several works on the Dharmasytetra. On MxmSmsS, the only wesk 
known to ns is his commentary on the Tantravarttikoy called Tallin 
Hmakiiilaha, Tutata was a pet name of KtunSrila. l^iis is not 
yet pnbliahed. 


SoussawASA Bhatta alias Baj^taea 

. Someahwaxa Shat^ was resided as a rival of PsrthaaScathi 
Mishxii in the field of Pnrva-MimSmsS by later writers. He was 
the son of Mxdhava Bhatta. He was indeed a great MlmSmsaka 
and his views have been very often quoted though sometimes very 
adversely criticised also. His N^yasudhSLy also known as 8arw- 
paJdirmXy SarfAnaw]dyal^3iH’i^^ or only BSnakay is a very important 
commentary on the TaniravSrttilait. It is very lengthy. Some- 
tnwe^ st m dl n . ^ge e Into literary shows also, gamalakara Bhatta 
(1612 A.D«) calls hkaa plagiarist {BSasahacattrycil in his own coos- 
mentary on the It has been published in C3btow- 

khamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. His another work, the, 
riiro, ref^red to by himself in Ins is not yet pubiished. 

He is placed about IlOO A.I>. 


Pabtfo^a Hxshba 

Paritosa Mishra was an inhabitant of MithilS. He is the author 
of a commratary nam^ Aji&L or TantrafikSmba^idhana on the 
Tanira^h^Uiha, It is easier and perhaps more useful to the readers 
for understaiiding the PSrttfifeu, but uzxfortunately it is still unpub- 
lished. The author IB an old writer and is generally placed in' the 
12th century. AnatanUrSiyaqa hBshra, son of Suryavispu Bfishra of 
the 14ih century, wrote a commentary called Ftyaya on the AfilSSL, 
It was therefore that the title of JLjiGScEh^a was given to Ananta- 
uBrSyapa.. Hie was also a Malthjla. Its Ms. is in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Besearoh Institute and also in the labracy of Dr. Qanga- 
natha Jha. 


HxmAEi Mishka re 

'FW’ has become a proverb in BsaAxit which has 
got its origin in Muxari Miriira H. He was one of the greatest 
IfBBdftteaicas iriio hdd iadependent views on several toptes. oi Piorva^ 
WTWtfftaat i l His riews w(m so j&rinct Slid eouviiMing ttat' he was 




regarded as the founder of the Third School of Purva-MlmaihsS. 
Although he held disdnct views on several topics of MlmaihsU, yet 
perhaps it was due to his having an independent view on the theory 
of the Validity of Knowledge that he became known as 

the founder of the Third School (vide MurSri Mishra^s distinctive 
views by Dr. Umesha Mishra). 

It will not be out of place to state that the Mimnihsakas in 
general are the supporters of the theory of the Self-Validity of 
Knowledge(iE^: while the NaiySyikas in general are the 

upholders of the Paratah PrW^nUnyavUda. But when we very care- 
ftdly examine the views of both ElumSrila and Prabhskara, we find 
that truly speaking the viewpoint of Prabhskara alone is the sup- 
porter of the Svatalp PrdmOfi/pya theory. KumSrila's viewpoint is 
somewhat difiPerent from the former. MurSri Mlshra^s view is, 
however, different from both these two, and as he was a great Naiys- 
yika, his view is slightly influenced by that system (vide Dr. 
Umesha Mishra^s article in the Proceedings of the Oriental Con- 
ference, Lahore). 

Only a few years back his views were known' only from refer- 
ences found here and there. But fortunately, ^ I could discover two 
small, though very important, fragments of his commentary on the 
Jaiminiyasutras in 1928. They are 1) Tripad^lnlHnayanaih and 


2) KiSd^hSdySldffiikaraipai^ The former is a commentary — adhika- 
rayor'wise on A^ySya I, Psdas 2 to 4; while the latter deals with 
the Tantta and Av^pa which form part of the first adhikara^a 
of ^e 11th AdhyUya of the Jaiminiyasutras. Both of tkese frag- 
no^te l^ye been printed now. In both there are references to 
Vivara^Of PcMjik^ and ParihhBjlS, and to authors Candrch 

u JtejTwiana and These are, un- 

and authors. ^ he refers to the PafijiIoSL and 
^ liV^ after Shslil^nstha and Cap4ra. Again, 

% ^ Vardhamana, son of Gaiogesha tJpadh- 

yiitya, nt several of his works; and as VardhamSna is placed in the 
ISifti'cebtiiry, MurSii must be placed before him . So I have placed 
Site between the llth and the X2th oenturies. Dr. Jha has given 
so it is needless for me to repeat them here. 


Bbaj/ta* the seyeiBd troaks bearup^ thocci^ 

Msse. Aifiuipiiii% j was a oouBt;jB^ $ it a of . Tjgfegimaljajpoaa of 
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Bengal who ruled over the country from 1170 to 1200 A«D. This 
helps us to fix the date of HalSyudha about this very period. He 
was the son of Dhanaiijaya and Jani of the VSLts^yanargotra, He 
had two elder brothers— Fashupati and IshSna. The only work 
of his on MlD^EiiiBS la the ifls^ifisS-ehds^a-earipasea. It is an 
Gclhthara^wise oommeatary on the Jaiminiyasutraa Up to the 
end of the Psda iv, Chapter lH, it has been edited by me in the 
Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society Journal, and it is difficult to 
say whether the work was complete or left at this place. 

This work is very disappointing. It appears from oor studies 
that the author did not exert in the least to write it himself. In 
fact, as I have already said in its introduction that the author has 
copied down fserbaiim et IHteraiim in almost every (idkikorafi^ either 
frmn the ShSistradipil^ or the Tantravdrttika. Although he is 
regarded as a 'very great writer in Bengal on Mlm5m§s, yet I do 
not see any ntility of a work like this in any branch of learning. 

NaXDISHWAUA, CxOAr^ANDA^ AKD OaT^GADHABA MTR-mtA 

These three writers must have lived before fhe 14th centory. 
Nandlshwaxa, the anthor of the PrabhSSikaramjaya^ published from the 
Sanskrit Sahifya Parisad, Calcutta, is a follower of the Frabhakaxa 
School This is a good compendium of the Prabhskaxa School 
Hezefears to two NQiha», perhaps Shslikanstha and BhavanStha, 
in the beginning of the book upon whom he has based his F^a^a 

(wife sniia[^ra?ntsg»is?5i^ qftwr:). 

CidSnanda Papdita is the author of the N%UtaUvSLvirWi&va 
which is not yet published. The work, however, seems to be 
important ; for, there eadsts a very good commentary on it by Para- 
meriiwara, a standard writer. He discusses about 44 VtLias in it 
and everywhere he foUows the treatment of EnmSrila. He belonged 
to the Soath. 

Oangsdluira Mishia was a Maithila. He lived in a viUage named 
iStuvofi. He was the son of Bhat^ Someshwara. The only work 
of his on MnosSdisS kno^ra to us is a commentary on the Tcmtra- 
called ipide 

He was a follower of the Bhaftn 
Seheol. He is placed between 1290 and 1900 AD.. 

^ Baring the fourteenth and Ihe fifteenth oentnries the. rikidy of 
Purvw -Wltuguwa appears to have beep very popular both 
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Soolh and in Mithila, the two main centres of MlmSihsa. Sevendl 
writers flourished and contributed to the thought. YedSnta Deshik% 
MadhavScSrya, Bhatta Yiisnu, Bavideva, Parameshwara, and many 
others flourished in the South. In Mithils, on the other hand, it 
seems that the study of Purvs^MlmamsS reached its zenith. We 
have not been able to write out a complete history of Mithils but we 
know from several sources recorded here and there that during the 
reign of BsnT YishwSsa Devi, wife of Bsjs Padmasimha, younger 
brother of Bsjs Shiva Simha, the patron of YidySpati Thakkura of 
the 15th century, there was a big gathering of Panditas in the 
of a tank where about fourteen hundred Ml- 
m&khsakas alone were invited, a list of whose names has been 
recently unearthed from the private collection of a Pandita in 
Mithils. 


Yedanta Deshika 

He was a great scholar of the Vishi^fOdvaita school. He was 
bom in a village near Conjeevaram about 1269 A. D. His works 
cm iChnSmsS are : i) the Mln^rhfS^FUdul^, which is written in 
yer^ and extends up to the end of the ^arkapdda^ and ii) the Sesh- 
wara^m^fkhi^ the name which he gave to his prose commentary 
beyond the l^arhapiida. The and a portion of the 

kitar have been published front Conjeevaram. His position through- 
bat seems to be somewhat influ^Uced by his YedSntIc thou^t. 

Ma^hav^caeta 

' Perhaps tiie* miosi; importaut %ore of this period was MadhavS-* 

barya. EBs ocicupieB a unique place in the history of the revival of 
YbdSii'Chiltttre iiT ^1^ Medieval Phriod. be is sadld to have lived for 
about 90 years^ from 1297 to 1386. Hm patron was Bukka Baya eiC 
Hk ctliiinbuikni tof is lh.e fantous Ny^ar 

tniKSf IB Vetse' aloo^ witih ibe Wtsiara m prose. - We getinfljis 
of ell Ibe dikikorcti^ in very^easy sind Ictoid language, 
good ttist in later -Oh^tmlics tkis^bodk alone came 
ta'^'roiogaieed: as a satiable staada(0d book for thh 
Tbe anfbor gives the vielws of both Ae schools of 

awwwl and 

SMtaKtt.x! 
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Bhatta Visxr 

Bhatta Vis^u was a MlmSiiisaka of the Plrabhskara School. 
The only work of his on MlmSihsS known to us is the Nayctiatfva- 
sctftgrafiat a commentary on the TarkapQda section only. It is not 
yet published He Is placed towards the close of the 14th century. 


Inbuapati Thakkuba 

Indrapati was a native of MithilS. He was the son of Rncipati 
UpSdhySya, the famous commentator of the Anargkar^Jtava of 
Mu^Oi Mishra I. Indrapati wrote only one work on MTmatiiss, 
named MlmWrh^palvala. He was the pupil of Gopsla Bhatta. 
Bucipati was a prot^g^ of Bsjs Bhairavasimhadeva who ruled over 
MithilS about 1450 A.D. So Indrapati can easily be placed in the 
second half of the 15th century. 


G<i\rExi>A Thakkuba 

Govinda Thakkura is the celebrated author of the E&vyapra- 
dfpa. He flourished in MithilS in the family of BiuihavjS4as^ in a 
village named Bhadaura. Heshava Thakkura was his father and 
Sono Devi was his mother. He was bom about 1478 AJ>. On 
MunSihsa he wrote a work called Adhikara^niSLlSL {vide 


Dkvanatha Thakkuka 

DevanSiha Thakkura was the son of Govinda Thakkura, the 
celebrated author of the J^vyapradlpa and the AdMkaraf^miSi&, 
He had seven more brothers who were all great scholars. He w^ 
living in La. Saih. 443=1562 JLD. when under his orders a 
manuscript of Pak§fadhara Mishra's Aloha was transcribed ' (vide 

iHis only work on MimSmss is the Adkikarand^ 
iaumudi. Here the author has explained the meaning of those 
adhdkarainas which are very useful for the correct interpretation of 
tfe PripcipleB of the DharmashSstra (vide 

Hewasaimtiveof Mitbifel. 

F. 7 
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ItlMAKllSNA BhaTTA 

O 

Ramak]f§na Bhatta was the son of Msdhava and Prabhsvatl. 
Madhava left his native place and came to Benares along with his 
wife. Baimakfsna was born at Benares. He became a great scholar 
of name and fame. He has given every detail of himself in the 
beginning of his commentary on the ShUstradlpikU, His only work 
on MimSibsa is the 8iddhUntaeandr^h% a commentary on the 
Shidstrad?i*pi1dl which he wrote atfBenares in 1543 D. His was the 
earliest commentary written on the SJiJSLstradljnUdd, It is a very 
fine commentary but unfortunately! we have got it only up to the end 
of the TarJcapSda. 

EAGI^U1TATHA BhaTTAOARYA AND AnNAM BhATTA 

The only work of Baghunstha on MimSmss: is the 
ratna which deals with PramUnOi Prameya and VidM, A 
manuscript of his Prameya section was found in the private library 
of KavTndrScarya Saraswatl of Benares, a contemporary of King 
Shah Jehan. So, he can be easily placed in the 16th century. He 
appears to be a Bengali Pai^dita. 

Annazh Bhat^ is wellknown for his small primer on ISfySya- 
Vaiskei^ika, named Tarkasa^graha and its JDlyiM. He was the son 
of Timmala Acsrya who was a great scholar of the Admaiia system. 
On he wrote 1) SubodMvSly a commentary on the Tanfror 

2) BjSnahdphahk^^ also known as the JRXOi^hoi- 

a commentary on the Nyayasudka of Someshwara, and 
3) JSSnoAoMSmnSkSrtkSvwara^ in 54 verses only. None of these 
Mjmaihas works has been published. He was indeed a scholar of 
i^ame and fame That be lived at Benares is clear from the well- 
kppwn line which has now passed into a proverb — 

^3^5^ * — whioh means that a man does not become a great 

sdiciar like AnoMXh Bhatta simply by going to Benares. 

v.'i/' VAEADiaijA , 

ir' ^ ^air^ar5|a was a famous writer of ibe Prabhskara School. He 
ibe"sbn of SafiganSIhaty grandson of BevanStha and gr eat- 
df JE ^teA b at S r tihara. He lived on the bank of the river 
7'^^^ in 'ite' Sooth. His gnira work bn 

is 'W bomsaeiitsr 7 % W “Ab 
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Arihai^pikSL or Varadar^^ on BhavanStfaa Mishra’s Kayavtffeka, 
It is based on the tradition of the Prabhskara School. It is very 
easy and Incid. The author wsls well versed in Jyautisha, Yaidyaka 
and VySkarasgia 


etc.). He refers to Candra and has been himself referred 
to by SomanStha Dik^ita of the 17th century. He is thus placed 
in the 16th century. 

It appears that he was criticised for his commentary called 
IHpikSL which led him to remark at the end of his work, like 


Bhavabhuti’s utterance — ^ *11*1 etc.- 


snr* \ 

It 


Appayta Dikkita 

There is hardly any important branch of Sanskrit literature 
which -was neg:leeted by Appayya DXksita. There are very few 
scholars to whose credit we can ascribe the authorship of over 
hundred works. He was indeed a great genius. He was the son of 
Rahgarsjsdhvarin and grandson of AcSrya Dik^ita. Hia younger 
brother was AocSna DXksita. He belonged to the BhSradf^ja-^otra. 
His father was a contemporary of Ely^parSja, king of Vijayanagar. 

HSb works on MlmSmsU are : L) VidkirasiSyana in verse with a 
commentary in prose, called Vivehastildtopayoianl, This has been 
written according to the views of KiimSrila {vide ^ 

It has been published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares ; 
2} Upakrantapar^dBrama : 6) VUdanak^rUvaK which is also called 
V^dami^trixadSdS ; 4} JtfayukkSval^ a commentary on the 
S^isiradfpiiS ; 6) (Xfrapafa ; and 6) I^kar?nam%mSms^^Hdkd^ 

It is said that after coming to Benares from his native place 
in the South when Appayya Diksita showed his TidAzraeSyana to 
Elmodadeva Mishra, the great MimSihsaka, then living, the latter 
pcaieed his scholarship very much. Mifn, Pa^dita Qoinnatha 
EjavicS^jr thinks that Bhattoji, the great grammarian, read YedSnta 
under Appayya Dlk^ita. Scholars have now placed him between 
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1520 and 1^93. Except the Vidhira^yana and the V^danak^atra* 
mcLWL (published from Madras) all the rest of his works are unpublish- 
ed. Shankara Bhatta wrote a criticism on the Fidhirasayana, called 
Vidbirc^l!^ana-du^ 

References * 1) Life of Appayya Dlkgita — Introduction to the 
Ysdayabhyudaya, Vol. II, Vanivilas Press, Madras ; 2) Introduction 
to Purva-Mlms;ms3 by Ramaswami Shastri; 3) Catalogue of 
MlmSiiisS Mss. in the Benares Sanskrit College Library. 

ViJAYIKDRA TiRTHA 

Vijaylndra Tirtha was a contemporary of Appayya Dlk^ita. His 
works on MlmSmsS are : 1) NyUyddhvadlpik% 2) M%mU7hsdnaya- 
kaumu^, and 3) Upasa^kdravifaya. The first two are the commen- 
taries on the Jaiminlya-stitras. He was the pupil of Surendra Tirtha. 
He is a very simple writer. None of his works is published. 


Venkaykshwara Mk^ita 


Yehkateshwara Dik^ita was the son of Govinda Dlk$ita and 
NsgamSmbS and the teacher of Bsjacudsmani Diki^ita. The only work 
of his on the system is the VUrttikdbharanaf a running commentary 
on the Twpf/UdL This is said to be a very lucid and elaborate 
commentary. He was a contemporary of Appayya Dlk^ita. He 
yna called etc, RajacudSmani tells ns 


about him in his Tantrashikkdmam-- 


II... sjRrrfSr 

I s t [^^.i-!ii t fST tm etc. 


Narata^a Bhatta 1 

NSrSyai^ was the son of Msi^datta, a great MimSmsaka. He 
was the follower of the Bhsr|;ta School and wrote two works on 
MimffiSihBS: 1) a commentary on the 

TSMi^tra'^Wtikay and 2) the Jflll72^section of the work known as 
puMi^ed from Adyar, Madras. The latter deals 
Witih' the Rr€U9tS6i(iS according to RZumSrila.- With its simple and 
eai^ Btow bf Style the book is vary interesting. It is mainly wriften 
ht 'wetlfses which have been also explained in simple prose. He 
tvdi5tte‘ £reni JBChed&MSt of Hummnla a line {vide p. 126 )i He wsj^'b 
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devotee of Liord Yi^nu and had a long life. He is placed between 
1587 and 1656. 

Beferetwes : 1) Indian Historical Quarterly, IX, 1933, 2) Intro- 
dnction to the PrakriySsarvasva by Nsriyapa, published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit ISeries, ajokd 3) 'Introduction to Purva-MlmSihsa 
by Baxnaswami Shastri 

TiArOAKSI-BHASBL\KA AKJJ BhATTA KesH^VVA 

BbSskaxa of the Laugskei family flourished towa^s the end of 
the 16th centory. There has been a difference of opinion regarding 
the priority and posteriority of Laugskjsi and Apadeva, the author 
of the BySLyaprakSska. Mm. Pandita CinnaswSml ShSstrT and 
Dr. A. B. Keith are of opinion that LaugSkisi lived later than 
Apadeva and utilised freely the latteris work for his Arihastdigro^ut- 

there are critics, like Pandita BamaswSmI ShSstri, Dr. F. 
Edgerton and others, who hold fust the opposite view. In fact, 
there are several passages in the N^yaprakSsha which appear to 
have been copied fserbaUm from the ArthiisaihgftiJuL So it appears 
that Apadeva was much influenced by LangS&fi^s work. 

He was the son of Mudgala and grandson of Budra {vide 
Indian Logic by Dr. Keith, p. 38). He was, perhaps, like so many 
other BhSskaras, a native of Southern India. The only work of his 
on MimSdisS is the AHhctsaehgrdha, It is an elementary book which 
is so very useful for the beginners. Dae to its easy and simple style 
the book has become so very popular amongst the Sanskritists. 

It has been commented upon by BUraeshwara Shivayogi Bhik§u, 
papO of Sadsriiivendca Saraswatl wbo was the pupil of Gopelendra 
SaraawatX. Hxis ocHsamentary was written at Benares. This com- 
mentary along with the text has been published from Benares. 
JivSnanda Yldyisigara also has written a commentary on it which 
too has been published from Calcutta. Another commentary on it is 
by KffJaan&tfaa NsiAyapaScSnaiia which also has been published from 
Calcutta. From Bombay and Benares also there have been other 
editions of this text. Dr. G. Thibaut had published his EngHrii 
Translatioa In 1882. 

Bhatta Keshava flourished in the family of LangSk^i who 
wrote MtmUfhsdrihaprakSLsha which is a short summary of Ml- 
mOzneS. It has been published in the Grantha Firadarshazd, N. S., 
YizBgapatam. He quotes Ihe views of the 
{p.iU 
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The Bhatta family of the South domiciled at Benares became 
very famous by producing a number of scholars well versed in Ml- 
mSmsS and DharmasfaSstra. NsrSiyana Bhatta, son of Kameshwara 
Bhatta, was one of those celebrated Panditas of that family. His 
mother’s name was UmS. Although he was one of the foremost 
scholars of MTmainsS as described by his son R|M KH 

yet we do not know of his any other work 
except a commentary on the 8th Chapter of the ShUstradlpikU, He 
was born in 1513 A. D., and a manuscript copy of his commentary 
on the y^ttarabiSikara is dated 1546, and hence, he can easily 
be placed in the first half of the 16th century. He was a devotee of 
Baghupati. A very interesting and important incident of his life 
was that he was responsible for the re-consecration of the idol of 
Shrl VishwanStha at Kashi after it was demolished by the Muslims 
{vide fcflf 

g*: U) 


Shan.ka(ra Bha^ta I 

, ShankaxB Bhatta I was ike son of NarSyapa Bhatta, grandson 
^.iBameshfwaxa Bhatta and great-grandson of Govinda Bhatta, 
at ^enares. {^•ida P. T. Kane^s History of the Dharma- 
shastra^ YqAm 1). He: was the author of several works on Mimamsa ; 
1) c^mentary on the Shiistradl^kU. 2) MlmUThs^BUla- 

«baia with ail the topics of Mimiamsa in brief. It has 
bfiw pvi^binhed jaAhe Ohow Series. 3) Mlma^^tsIS- 

verses. The author^says at the 
described this Sh9sir(i^^ in .one 
which Bhatta Shankim has described in one 

tt)w , It should be expressed 
ifciilMitw fe a’Mirfihall;JalBo(iPi wrofe^ and divided 

itxjoto one thousand txdhikaranas But the said number of the 

Somehow this number 

isiflmiiletndwKlitihebelp'^^^^ is dW friom this 

ZUfif^kas beiem fhibtisii^e^ Benares ‘in the '^owkhamba 

.8issm^:A^4) kWMr<umymcp^^ w!i4etten^ 

l&efirtkiw** the views of Appayya Dlk§fita as given fn th4 
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Vidhiraf^yana, The first and the last works are not yet imbliahed. 
He lived in the second half of the 16th century, 

NiiAlKantha Buatta t>it Diksita 

Nllaka^tha Bhatta, was the son of Shankara Bhatta I, grandson 
of NSiSya^ Bhatta and great^andson of Bsmeshwara Bhatta. 
He is well known for his twelve MayUkkaa which arc regarded as 
authoritative texts on DharmashSstra in the South. In fact, he 'is 
the founder of the Matfiikha School in the South. This very fact 
makes it clear that he must have been a great MlmSihsaka also. 
On MlmSihsS, however, we have got only one work of his, called 
BhBtpSrha or M%mUii^iiUHy0.yamii^ra}ia. A manuscript of this 
work is in Dr. Jha^s library also. He may be placed in the begin- 
nsBCf ike 17tk eeniory. 

Shai^xasa Bhatta ll 

Sha5kara Bhatta II was the son of Nllakantha Bhatfa and 
grandson of Shankara Bhatfa L The only contribution by him to 
this system is the BhSifcd^haskara^ a commentary on the Jaiminlya- 
sutras. This work is also unpublished. He is placed in the b^iin- 
ning of the 17th century. 

Dxnakaba Bhatta 

Dinakara Bhatta was the son of BSmak^§pa Bhatta, the elder 
brother of Shankara Bhatta 1* Dmakara's younger brother was 
Ejamalskara Bhatta, the celebrated author of the I^r^yasmdku. 
He is the author of a commentary, called Bhattf^-THn^Aaa^ on the 
iSftSsirodlpaibd. He was a great DharmashSstri and almost all his 
works are named after him. He wrote a comprehensive work on 
DharmashSste at the instance of Chatrapati l^hiyali ,(1627-1680)^ 
which he named after his patroufs name, whicdi 

was left unfinished and which his son Ga^S BZu^ta completed. 
Hence, he can be placed in the first half of the 17th century. 


NABAYAJgrA PaNBITA, 

HSESyaga Pan^iia was the son of VidhwanStha Suri Mmd 
of I^llahaptha Bhatta. He is the auth<»r o# the 
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both in prose and poetry {vide 




He is also the 

author of the Meya section of^ the MUnam&yodaya^ which he 
wrote under' the patronage of king MSnaveda of Calicut 
In Meya section, however, we find that his teachers in MlmSmss 
were Subrahmanya and Bsma. A manuscript of his work in the 
Library, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, is dated 1822 A. D. Is he also 
the author of the BJi&W^mayodyota which is a work on MlmSihsS- 
topics ? He is placed in the 17th century. 


Kamaiakara alias Dai)u Bhatta 

One of the greatest writers of the 17th century was Eamalskara 
Bhatta, the celebrated author of the Nirnayasifidku, He was the son 
of Bsmak^^pa Bhatta who was also a great MlmSihsaka of the Bhatta 
School ^ 5Fni^W~ 

SMidrakamatSkara), His pet name was Dsdu Bhatta. He was a 
versatile scholar and wrote standard works on almost every branch 
of learning. He was a very bold writer. He wrote about 22 works, 
a list of which he himself gives at the end of his ShSLniiratna in the 
order in which they were written. That he was well versed in both 
Ihe schools of MlmSihsa is clear from His own verse at the end of his 
commentary on the KUvyapraMsha — 

3^ sjqs^ 

nw: sPi9*prafea«jfeJiT irrsOTWiral i 

His wcoks on M^SnisS are : 1) Sh^LvOirfhci, a commentary on 
4m fTan^ira^^ where his duef object was to criticise 
whohK "hei describes as apla^parist; 2) "SXoha^ a commentary on the 
Sk&sira^iiydtii ; and 6) SldSleirandiiS^^ an independent commentary on 
^Snlcas. His completed in 1668 8amvat=1612 

k J>. So, be is p^ced ik the firrt half of the 17th century. 

Awaota Bhatta 

■ An a i rta Bhatia, son of Kamalakara Bhatta and grandson of 
iKisttsi^ wss jabo A MTwjarrhfmka, He wrote a commentary 
irnycmakmm mA a VvtH on the Smsttcrnm 
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of hla father. This VvM is called JyolmfJL This was shown to 
NTlakanfha Dlk^ita after it was complete. So Pamiita Eamaswami 
Shastrit however, says that it is a brief commentary on the Sutras. 
He is placed in the 17th century as a junior contemporary of 
NllakaQtha Dlk^ita 


Yishwkshwara atjcas Gaga Bhatta 

0%a Bhatta was the son of Dinakara Bhatta and grandson of 
RSmak|«pa Bhatta. GsgS was the pet name given by his fath^ {tfide 
n PT P Ug ^ iwf snn: He was the leading 

MlmSmsaka of his time. He was the prot^e of the great Chatrapati 
Shivsjr* who had appointed him to officiate at his own coronation in 
1674 and at whose request Gags hud to disturb his ascetic life (vide 

Skt. Mae. Cat Alwar 

State, No. 117). 

He wrote aa rodepeadeat treatlBe on MlmSmsS-sutras and sained 
it Bli&ttacini&mafpi of which the Tark0p&^ section only ispiibHshed 
in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. This is one of the 
best books on the literatora It deals with the philosophical topics 
from KumSrila^s standpcnat and discusses the views of NySya and 
YySkara^a also. The topics discussed are ; OTRWFTWIj 

irara-, 

^RSRrt, and etc. From ibe nature 

of the topics discnased one can understand the importance 
of the work and the great depth of learning of the author. 
He is very bold in all his asserrions. He wrote this work 

for the beginners p. 88). 

He refers to several authors amongst whom the kdlowing may 
be mentioned here; Someshwara, MurSii Mifibra 11, UdayanacSrya, 
Gangesha, Shiiomapi (that is, BagknnStha), Paksadhara Mi s hr a, 
Hatnakoshaksra and DidhitikSra. He quotes the views of his 
father in several places. Some of the noteworthy' points from t h i s 
work ares 

1) Tliere are iMrty^oae AlMtJdta’-praTTiS^f^ — six Dhartnapm- 
iMmas, six Dfuirma-ahheddkei^ shs: DhQrmUififfaiSdx)dMka, six Krama- 
three J3Zkt^ XJf^pramUna 

F.9 
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2) There are seven categories according to him in Mlmazhsa— 
snbstance, qualities^ action, universal, inherence, energy (shahti) and 
negation (p. 22). 

3) In place of the relation of Inherence of the NySya-Vaishesika, 
he holds the relation of Diffet'ence in Identity (JBhedSbhedct) like 
PsrthasSrathi Mishra (p. 23). 

4) He does not believe in the Yogajadhainnapratyasatti of the 
NaiySyikas (p. 29). 

. . 5) Though mainly he agrees with the processes of Creation and 

Destruction as held by NySya and Yaishe^ika, yet he denies the 
nec^ity of postulating the Divine Desire and EfiPbrt for setting the 
ultimate particles into action. He holds that Dharma and Adharma 
^one will be able to produce the tn^Si^^ti^-action in those particles 
^46). 

6) He does not believe in the MaMLpralaya^ 

The next wc(rk of his is the YttH^ called Kusum^i§ijaU a com- 
pientary on . the Jaiminiya-sutras {vide ^ 3 

^ ^ p. 88). 

•The third vork which is-of a great historical importance is the 
iShwSrhods^ vdiich, acooc^ng to his own statement, was written at 
tiie instanoe iShtva (Shk^t), called ChatrapaU of die Bhonsala 
Slha.(1627 — ^1680). This woik is in continnation of the 
in.yetae .wrhieh ihe Iryavarya (KnmsrOa), 
tp.thc^ wnrow all l«iined,inen, did not live to finish (vide the vorses 
at.,^.ef^-of ^e No- 36^ Skt. Mss. Cat, Alwar State)— 

f??r. ^ ^rl^srfir— 

tsRflW'Hf ^7^ II 

He is ifie^ ^wat^ .^ ipddlB of the 17ih (^ntnrsr, 

;v> IXr , 

Apskdevk Hwalt He w^ the son of' Aoan- 

I, grAsdsoii of Apadevg 2, and great-grandson of 
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who, according to KsshlnStha, the aaffaor of the Dharmaaindku, 
is the same as the great MaharSstra saint Skanatha, which eqoatioii 
Prof. P. Sdgerton does not believe in. As his son Anantadeva U 
was a prot^^ of Baz Bahadcu: Candra {1645 — ;1675), we may place 
Apadeva II, his father, in the beginning of the 17th century. 

His works on MlmamsS are : 1) the ifim9fiis9^iV'^^aprah33^ 
popoiairly known as ^padaox. It is a very popnlar text-book for the 
beginners. It has been already said that there is enough influence 
of the Artka^an(frctha of LaagSk$ibhSskara on this work. The 
book is quite interesting and helpful for understanding the topics 
of MimamsS. In the &nst benedictory and the last conciudiDg 
vmses the author bows down to Govitidcty his upQsyadev€Li which 
name has been wrongly understood by Dr. Keith to be his teachec^s 
name (vitle Kajmniamlmgifisg, p. 13). In fact, his teacher was his 
own father whom also he mmiiions in the second benedictory verse. 
He was the follower of tfie J^Stta school (vide 

There have been several editions of this work along with the 
commentaries. It has been commented upon by 1) Anantadeva H, 
anthoPs son, which la called BMitfSktAiSrc^ It has been published 
in the Chowkhamfaa Sanskrit Smies, Benares, and also from 
Bombay; 2) by Ei^panStha NySyapancSnana, which has been 
published from Cakutia ; and 3) by Mm. CinnaswSml Shaistri, which 
too has been published in the Kashi Sanskrit Series, Benares. All 
these oonunentaries have been written for the students, and as such, 
they are quite usefoL Professor F. Edgerton, New Haven, America, 
has translated it into EngHsh with ooinous notes and Indices and 
has edited the text in Boman Script along with his translation etc. 
His is very usefnl edition for critical studies. 

Another work of Apadeva IE is the Adhikara/ipxcandriid^ which 
summarises the adkOum/fas of MlmamsS {vide Dr. Mittia^s Mss. Cat, 
Y6L m 1911). 


Anantadeva I and Jivadeva 

A n an t a de va 3, father of Apadeva II, was undoubtedly a Mimlpii- 
aaka which is <dear hoca the fact that Apadeva II, according to the 
qdWon of ProL ESd^rerton, refers to the views of his Either in his 
{vide Paragraph 143, althpiiiigh 

wHiwriaiiliiniin nad only in its plao^ 
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Anaatadeva II is the son of Apadeva II. He wrote a com- 
mentary on his father^s NyUyaprakUsha, called Bkat^lankWra, and 
also an independent treatise named PhcdasUHkaryakhai^ifaTia* His 
jBkUffaJafiJcHra has been criticised by Elhapdadeva Mishra. Ananta- 
deva II is more known for his SmVtiJcaustubka which he wrote at 
the instance of Baz Bahadur Candra who was his patron. In this 
Katistuhha he deals with the Principles of MlmamsS as regards the 
doubtful points of Dharmashastra. As his patron lived between 
1645 — 1675, Anantadeva II also can be placed in the middle of ' the 
17th century. 

Jivadeva was the younger brother and pupil of Anantadeva II. 
The only work of his on Mlmamsa is the BhUtt<^'-Bhaskara- Khanda- 
deva has also criticised this work. Jivadeva quotes from the 
Nir^^yasindhu of Kamalakara. He may be placed in the middle 
of the 17th century. 


Ko]5rpADBVA 

Kondadeva was the pupil of Anantadeva II and the son of 
Hangpji Bhatta. From a verse In the beginning of the Vaiyflkaranar- 
hhU^^a we learn that he was the nephew of Bhattoji Dlk§iita, the 
gre^ giammaiian {wfo i) — Tarka^pilcS^ 

p, 51 ; ii) The only work 

of his on Mipigihs g known to us is the BHStftamatupradxpikU, He 
is placed in the 17th century. 

KhA?PA3>£VA MxSHBA ATiZAS S£QE^JUHAB.KXI)BA 

Ehandideva is an illu^ons writer on Purva-MimBihsa;. He 
was the son of Budradeva. Papdli^Sja JaganuStha says in Ma 
his father Phru Bhatta studied MlmSmsa at 
Bcdares njidler who is the same as Ehapdadeva, as explained 

by Nsgesha in his commentary {vide 

— ^Nsgesha). Pi9®taraja bad 
ShA ' Jdwajaad bis Bara Siifcoh as his patrons. So Khapdadeva 
flie of 17tibi century.' Khapdadeva's 

Sfaambhu Bhafta, who wrote a commenta^, called 
en ia^ teacher^ wherein he tells lis that 

' ite Slkwdodevh^s'andth^ name and lived ‘ in 

,,,lbiie BtiskfHODtSio mtihalls » 'of*. BemMrM*i'iktid^ ‘dihd< ~ 
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(1722 SamTot—l^^b A. D. — *bR*(f 

I smr. 

From all these it is clear that Khandadeva lived in the middle of the 
I7th century. Elhandadeva has criticised the works of Apadeva II 
and his sons — Anantadeva II and Jlvadeva. 

His works are : I) MlwniihMkatisiub^ which has been published 
from Conjeevaram and Benares. This is perhaps the 0rst work of 
the author. It extends np to the Bald^lStdhikara!^ (III.iii.7| only. 
It is very elaborate and its style appears to have been influenced by 
Navya-N^ya, 2) Bh^UfiadipikU is the magnum opus of Khandadeva. 
It occupies the same place amongst the Sanskritists in the South 
which the Shd^stradipikSL does in the North. It is very popular 
amongst the Southerners. It is not so elaborate as the Katistubha. 
It is brief. It has been published several times from Asiatic Society 
of Bengiid, Celonfeta, in the Mysore Oriental Library Series, 
NirnayasSgara Press, Bombay, and also from Madras. 

There are several commentaries on this work : i) Pretbk&vaH by 
Shambhn Bhatta, the pupil of Khiugtdadeva and son of Bslakfspa. 
This was finished in 1764 Samvat=^llQl A. D. It has been published 
from the NirpayasSfeara Press, Bombay; ii) Bki^leU^aip^daru by 
Bsmashubha ShastrX, Madras; iii) Candrodaya by BhSskaxa Bsya ; 
iv) Bhatl^ieiniSma^i by Yanceshwara which has been published from 
Madras ; v) a recent commentary by BangScarya, called the 
SUtratfl^H SS/r^ali^ which is also published in the Mysore Oriental 
library Series. 

His third work is the BhU^rahasya^ which discusses the 
SIMdabodhaprakri^ according to the MlmSmsakas. Its method 
of treatment somewhat resembles the treatment of the VyutpaiHdSuUt 
of Gadadhaxa Bha^tscairya. It has also been published., several 
times. According to his pupil Shambhu Bhatta, Khapdadeva did not 
comment upon the TarkapSda^ 

RiJACUpAatAyi BiKSITA AXJAS YAJNAJTAaATAJgrA 

Bsjaoudsma^i was son of Hatnakheta iSbxlnivSsa Diksifa. 
His another name was Tajnan&rSyaoa. He lost his parents very 
early and so he was brought up by his brother ArdhanSrXshwaza 
Dlk^ita. He was indeed a genius. In the Prologue of his 
Aamatmikaiahathsa, it is said that he wrote it at the age of six 
only. He was the disciple of Yenkatasbfraia Dik^ita. Jut/ifas 
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instance of his teacher he mote a commentary on the Jaiminlya- 
sutras and nam^ it TanircLshdkkJSLvtaf^i^ in ^^A;al559, that is, 1637 
A. D. Another well-known work of his, on the system, is a commen- 
tary named KiWf^ravortti^ on the Shsstradlpika. It is also believed 
that he wrote also a commentary on the 8aitkar§dkUn4a^ named 
Saihhar^my(hfamuktS^ (vide E. Hultzsch^s Report, No. II, 
Madras Sanskrit Mss.). He is placed in the middle of the I7th 
century. 

Veistkatadhyabin 

VenkatsdhYarin was the son of RaghunStha Dik§fita and 
SltSmbS and a contemporary of Nllaka^tha Dlksita, the grandson 
of AccSna Olksita, the younger brother of Appayya Dlksita, the 
son of RangarSjadhvarin. His works on the system are: the 
VidhiirapapariiT^i^, dealing witii the three kinds of injunctions 
(vidhi) and Mlm^Thddmakaranda* He is placed in the middle of the 
17th century. 

Qofaia Bhatta II 

G-opala Bhatta was the son of Mangangtha Bhatta and grandson 
of Kf 91 ^ Bhatta, who was also a MtmSmsaka. Gopsla Bhatta’s 
contribution to the system was the which 

he 'wrote in defence of the YWrttika of HnmSiila against the unfair 
O rit i o ism s of Appayya DTk$ita in the latter’s VidMra^yana. He 
lived in ibe 17th century. 

Eagbcavendba Tati and Ramakbsna Dik^ita 

BS^^vendra was the son of Timmana Bhatta and GK)paaimS, 
gtandson of Kamdkgcala Bhatta and great-grandson of Hj^na Bhatta. 
^Oie only Work of his on MlmSinsg is the SkSffizsaiii^akaj a com- 
Jidminxyasutras. He flourished in the middle of 
the 17th century. 

ItB i makr gga Dlksita was ihe son of Dharmarajsdhvarludra, the 
odebeated andmv of the and grandson of Yefl- 

ty j w e lit i h i ft He has written ^UniSfhs3nySyadairpa^ on the Jiaimi- 
jp^Sfgs^Gaa. Hie is placed in the middle of Ae 17A century. 

SoiCAWilHA SiKIJEFA 

^ fiflwiwiitliii WAS ifae son c8 SSn Bha^fa and tbe yoangw brodiec 
oof tlw I^t^cOasbuki-ifca^ He leami all tiie 
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branches of learning {jBoSSLmiMiiWMi from his own elder brother. 
He called himself m the colophon of each of the 

chapters of his commentary. The only work of his is the commen- 
tary, called MaffSkhanMiJoS <m the Shastradlpiks. It extends from 
the second PSda of the first diapter to the end of the 12fih cdiapter. 
It is a standard and very popular commratary on the ShSsir^tdlpML 
It has been pablished bom the Nir^yasSgara Press, Bombay* It 
refers to Bhavanitha and Varadaraja and the Vidhira^ana of 
Appayya amongst several othmrs. He has been himself referred to fay 
l^ambhn Bhatta in his IVabMwili. Prom these references we 
oonclnde that he must have lived somewhere in the middle of the 
17th century. 


Yajnanarayaka Diksita 

TainanSrlQraa^a was the son of Ko^tdabbat^Ccaka, also calied 
Bhattopodhyaya, and GangSmhokS, grandson of Yajoeeha and 
Sarvsmbiks and great-grandson of TSmmala Tajvan. * Hfs elder 
brolher also was named Timmala Yajvan. He belonged to the 
SjBLskyapa-^ira and J^k^JiSLktiSL The only work of his is the com- 
mentary on ihe SkSB^irajdi/p&dS^ called PrabhXi»nai]4<da, It does not exist 
on tbs TarkapSda* Prom the extracts fonnd in the Mss. Catalogue 
it appenrs to be a good oommentaiy. He is also placed in the middle 
of the 17th eentory. 


Gabadhaba Bhatpacabta 

Gadsdhara BhattScSrya was a versatile scholar of Bengal He 
was the son of JivScSrya and a younger contemporary of Jagadxsha 
BhattScSrya. He was the student of HarirSma TarkavSgisha of 
Navadwipa. He was a great NaiySyika and has written several 
standard works on NySya. His work on MimSmsS is the TidJU- 
SPOfUpamdSra, which has been published from Baroda and Calcotta. 
He is placed in the middle of the I7th century. 

y^XBTABATSA TaTSAT 

VaidyanStha Tataat was the son of Bsma Bhatta, also known as 
Bamacandra. Stiri of the Tatsat family, who was well versed In 
and SWWr* His woiks on MimSmsS are : 1) iVohhZt, a com- 
mentaiy on Ae ShiSMrad^pikV^ and 2) N^ahindu^ wdiidti is an 
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€tdMkara9$a-‘inB& short commentary on the Jaiminlya-sutras. The 
NyUyaMndu has been published from the Oujaratl Press, Bombay, 
along with a very brief Tippanl by the late Pan(Jita Madanamohana 
Pathaka, sometime a Professor of the Sansknt College, Bences. 
He was a follower of Elumarila Bhatta. As regards his date we 
find that he wrote a commentary called UdSJiaranamndti,1i^ on the 
KShyapradtpa in 1740 Samaat {.vide (1740) 

I »S’3rrg’=^rft<( that is, 1683 A.D. 

which helps us to place him towards the end of the 17th century. 


Kavima^dana Shambhu Bhatta 

He was the son of Balak^sria and the pupil of Khandadeva. He 
lived at Benares. His main work is his commentary on the BhSLIfa^ 
dlpikSL of his teacher, which he named PrabhJSvaH. It is one of the 
best commentaries. This was written at Benares in 1764 Samvat, that 
is, 1707 A.D. (vide gtr I 

It has been published from the Nirpayas&gara IVess, 
Bombay. Another w6xk of his is a metrical summary of MlmSihsir, 
named In his commentary, he 

refers to SomanStha Dikaia, the author of the Ma'(fillthamUli1o& on 
the SkdstradlpikS, He lived towards the end of the 17th century 
and the beginnihg of the 18th century. 


Mishba HI 

' MurSri Mishxa iH was the author of the Afigattmniruktiy 
wiack ban been no^ published in the Anandltehrama Sanskrit Series, 
mils' treatise discuGHses the auxiliary nature of the various 
stboxi^o^; He sayiS ba'&e yery beginning of bis work that he id a 
KumlbHIla. are references to Tan&raratna^ ShUs-- 

VidhtrasSya^ BlkdiadXpiM and also the MlmWiih^ 


of Kba i^ d a de va in this treatise. There are several 
m it which eloOely fcdlow tho trend of Eha^dadeva's works. 

ke djettimgui^ tke au%>r of ;the 

/ I^ plac^ end of the 17th pzr the 

ISth qent^ Miebra^s article 

fiJis'jliMitk nhncMewiiflvBmi t 
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Bhaskaba Raya auas BHASCBAJ!;.l^'I)A Biksita 

BhSskara Rsya was the second son of GambhTra Bsya and 
KonambikS. Npimha YajvaD of Benares was his guru. He was 
a versatile scholar and contributed to almost every branch of learn- 
ing. He was one of the greatest votaries of the Shi^vidySLt upon 
which also he wrote several works. His works on the TantrashSistra 
are regarded very authoritative. His commentary, called Setubandka, 
on the Ntt%fi^^o4ashikSrf^va Tantra, published in the AnandUshrama 
Sanskrit Series, Poona, was written in Smnvat 1789 = 1732 A. D. and 
his SauhkSgya^Bldiskarc^ a commentary on the LaliMsahasraTi^mctj 
was composed at Benares in 1785 Samvat^ that is, 1728 A. D. From 
these two references it is obvious that BhUskara Rsya lived in the 
first quarter of the 18th century. 

His works on MlmSDiisa are : 1) VStdakutufiala^ dealing with his 
eooiaroveflEBy on the qoestioci of lakyof^ in Matvartka in the words — 
*Sama/ etc, in the mdhitWkya — ‘Somena Yajeta% PaskunU 
Yafeta^ etc. ; 2) CandrikSL, also called BhUftctdipil^ by the author, 
is a commentary on the four chapters of the Saitkar^kUn 40 f 
published from Benares in the Pandit^ New Series, Vols. XITST- 
XV ; and 31 Cattdrodaycu, a commentary on the Bkdl^aMpiJoSL of 
Khaudadeva. 

YasUDEVA DiKwSITA 

VSsudeva was the son of Mahsdeva Vsjapeyin and AnnapurpS. 
He was the Adhvaryu — priest in the Sacrifices performed fay Ananda 
Bsya, the Minister of the Mahratha kings of Tanjore — Sarabhojl 
aod Tukkojl Bhonsale about 1711 and 1735. So he may be placed 
in the first half of the 18th century- 

His only work on MtmSxhsS is the AdAuara- 
yVtti, which has been partly edited by Mm. S. KuppuswSmX ShSstrl 
{ri>m the VspIvilSsa Press, Madras. It is an elaborate commentary 
on the Jaiminlya-sutras. 

Vaiuyanatha Payagpnva 

VaidyanStha Bhatta, popularly known as Bslambhatta, was the 
son of MahSdeva Bhatte a^d Veni. He was the pupil of the famous 
grammarian — NSgesha Bhatta. He has written standard works on 
Vyskamna and Dharmashastra. His only work on MimSthss is the 
Piyi^ipashumrnaya. His patroness was one LaksmI Devi of Hithiis^ 
though he himself lived at Benares. As his teacher, Nugesha, lived 

P. 9 
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in 1714 A.D. when the latter was invited by Shrl Saval Jayasimha 
Yarman, ruler of Jaipur, we may place VaidyanEtha also in the 
middle of the 18th century. 


E AMAJS' r J A CAJHYA 

BSmSnujacSrya was a MlmSinsaka who wrote on both the 
schools of MlmSmsS. He wrote the Tanirarahasya on the Prabha- 
kara School which deals with the MUnas and the Meyas. It has 
been published in the Gaekwad’s Sanskrit Series, Baroda. It is 
very simple and lucid in its style. He wrote on the Bhstta school a 
commentary, called NWyaharatiia also called NyUyaraifia, on the 
NyUyarattmnUlSL of PSrthasSrathi Mishra. He lived on the banks 
of the Godavari ; and as he refers to Khandadeva in his work, he 
may be placed in the 18th century. 


Nakaya^ta Tiutha 

From the colophon of the first chapter of his BhUttaparibhU$S, 

(?& «ni*TrTO^ ira^sarpr:_p. is), it 

is clear that he was the son of jNllakantha Suii of Benares and that 
his name during the G%hasthashrama was Govinda Shastri. He 
was initiated into the SannyUsUshrama by ShivarSma Tirtha, and 
was named NsiSyana Tirtha. {vide Ri wil ^P|r(K|. 

I ti-End of the 

BhSffabhS^iaprakilsh^ p. 61). He was a versatile scholar (vide 
1 — colophon of the LaghucandrikU by 

BrahmSnanda) and wrote mainly on YedSnta. His only work on 
MimSihsS is the BWHapo/ribhU^ which was composed at Benares 
and which has been published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 
Benares. It is a good summary of all the twelve chapters of 
MlmmhsS. It is also clear from the text that the work was under- 
t^en before he became a SannyUsin- Perhaps, Vssudeva Tirtha 
Jhis teaicher in YedSnta. (vide 

t). HsrSyapa Tirtha has commented upon 
the' ^ddh3niab£ndi4 of Madhusudana SarasvatX who must have lived 
^jifiwrldKe middle of the 17fch century, and the former may be 
Viaeed m the beginaing df the 18th ceotory. 
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BtBAHMA^'^AXDA SaKASWATI 

He is more often called 0att4^ — BrahmSnaiida. He was the pupil 
ofNarSyanaTlrtha 

phon of Las commentary on the SiddhJ&ntcUHndii ; ii) i 

— £he b^inninic verse of his commentary on the 
Adpaitasiddki). His another teacher was ParamSnanda Saraswatl 
{vide ^ of both the N^yarahidn 

vcdi and LcLghfuecmdrikSL)* Like his teacher he was also a gireat San-^ 
nySsin living at Benares. He seems to have been a Bengali before 
entering into this As/ir(r?fza^ He was a versatile scholar and wrote 
several standard works on Vedanta, of which the LeighiieandTril^ 
on the Advaiiasiddhi and the NyUyarainWval% on the SiddhSLniahiiidu 
of Madhiisudana Saraswatl are well known works. His only work 
M,, is the MlnMiaScandrikSL^ a commentary on the Jaimi- 

niyasutras. Like his teacher he also might have been a follower of 
the Bhstta school ; and in fact, 3 has been the 

considered opinion of the Advaiiins even including the great Sha&- 
karacarya. He lived in the first quarter of the 18th century, 
Eaghavanakua SaraswatI 

Eaghavananda, also known as Haghavendra Saraswatl, was 
another great Sanny&sm who also contributed to the system of 
MlmSmsa. His works are : 1) M%77iUfhsQ^tradtd?dti, also known as 

the which is a commentary on the Jaiminlyasutras ; 

and 2) the M%mV^Ai> 3 astamha> We do not know exactly when he 
lived. For the time being, I place him in the 18th century, 

BAXJtKRSNANANnA AIJAR Bai^AKRSNENDRA SaRASWATI 

o' o 

He was the pnpil of Haghavendra Saraswatl. He is distinct 
from the anthor of the SiddhJuxstddhSMjana published in the Trivan- 
drnm Sanskrit Series, for the latter*s teacher was VasudevSi Yatlndra. 
His work on MlmaxhsS is the Nffiy^moda (vide Mss. Oat. Tanjore 
library). He is placed in the 18th century. 

Uttamashlok.^ TIrtha 

He is the celebrated author of a commentary, called LagktimfdL-- 
yasudhd on the LagkuvSriHka of KurnSrila, which is perhaps the 
same as the Iksp^kSL He Eved at Benares {vide 

1 ifPrdT He xaay be 

placed in the 18th century. 
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Krs^^a Yajvan 
& 

E^Qna Yajvan was the celebrated author of the MlynWhMparir^ 
hhS4&^ an elementary primer which gives in short the entire contents 
of MimSmsE. It is a well read book and has been published several 
times from several places. Bhagavatlcara^a Smjtitirtha of Calcutta 
wrote very brief notes on the important points of the book. It has 
also been published from Calcutta. 


Rameshwara 

Rsmeshwara was the son of Subrahma^ya. He lived at Benares 
and wrote a called VihUravnp% on the MlmSihsSsxltras in 1763 
SkSLka, that is, 1841 A, D. He should be identified with the 
author of the ATtha£aiigraJia--Kmmud%y a commentary on the Arthor- 
saAgraha of BhSskara. So, he was the pupil of SadSshivendra 
SaraswatT and grand-pupil of Gopslendra Saras watX. The VUp% was 
written as an introduction to the work of Msdhava Sarvajna (vide 

I 3|*R^ *1141 — Beginning verses of 

ihe VmravUpi; ii) 

I 351^ — Concluding 

veree of his ZaumuOl). He lived in the middle of the 19th century. 

It appears that there lived at Benares a Papdita, named Shiti- 
ka^tha, who wrote a commentary (vVtti), called SubodhinU, on fhe 
Jaiminlyansutras which was published in the Pandit. This author, 
later on, became a Pa/tj^lfr-SannyH^ and became popular as BSmesh- 
wa3ra. Xhe late Babn Glovind Has of Benares says in a note that '* he 
is Ihe^ author of the also. (He) was a SarmyUdl (^) 

and lived in the Jfo^ha just beyond my garden in which my tutor 
Panfit Hari ^Sstrl Manekar spent the later portion of his life, 
gh ttikaptha was probably his name, while Bsmeshwara was 

his later name." Now, this Subodhinl was written at Benares in 
1761 SiSka, ^at ^ 1839 A. D. (vide 

I ^ I 

Concluding verses). Again, 
^rUlihur says at the end of die lOth chapter ihat the bock was com* 
diat is, 1S86 AJ>. ^ 

» p ^ J ^ So, he saTS at the of 
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the 11th chapter also. From the dates and their place of residence, 
it appears that the author of the VihWrat^pi is the same as the 
author of the Siil>odhm\. This Vytti is indeed very good and quite 
easy. He had studied the Shastra under his father {vide ^ 
^ JUT— concluding verse). 

Coming to the twentieth century we find that there have been 
several scholars who have devoted their energy and time to the 
study of Purva-MlmSihsa. Although there is very little encourage- 
ment for the study of our ShUsfras these days, yet for the sake of learn- 
ing only even such branches of our ShUstra^ as the Purva-MlmainsS, 
are being studied unhampered. It will not be out of place to mention 
that it was due to the fresh impetus given to its study by the late 
MahSmahopSdhySya Dr. Sir Gang^natha Jhs in the North and 
BCm. PaJgu^lta S. KuppuswSmi ShSstrl in the South that the study of 
Mnsibifisfi is still found in dburishing condition. There are several 
good Mlmazhsakas livif^, but they have not written, so far as it is 
known to me, any work on it and so I will confine myself to only 
such Panditas who have written something on the system. 


Mahawahopadhyaya Gangaktatha Jha 


Pandita Ganganatba Jha was born on September 25, 1871, in a 
village, called Gandluii^H in the District of Darbhanga, in Mifhila. 
He was the third son of Pandita TlrfhanStha Jha and Ramakashl 
DevT. He was a versatile scholar and had studied almost all the 
branches of the Shastra under the expert guidance of his teachers, 
amongst whom the names of Mahamahopadhyayas Jayadeva Mishra, 
Citradhara Mishra {vide I 


— ^Beginning verses of his Mlmamsa-Maigtdana), 
ShivakumEra Mishra and Gangadhara Shastrl deserve mention. He 
came to Benares, and studied there for several years. He studied the 
BhUstra both on the orthodox and the Modern critical lines. 

He was the head of several Institutions. He was a Professor of 
Sanskrit in the old Muir Central College, Allahabad, then the 
Principal of the Government Sanskrit College, Benares, and then 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Reorganised Allahabad University for 
over nine years. Though engaged in all these multifarious duties he 
was able to wnte more than fifty works on different subjects and in 
different languages. Qe was indeed a versatile scholar. 
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^Regarding his coutribution to MlmSiiisS we may say without any 
hesitation that he occupied the same position in the country which the 
great ElumSrila had occupied in his own days. Pandita OangSnStha 
Jhs not only translated the two main YtLvttikas of KumSrila and the 
J5hS§ya of Shabara into English but, in fact, he was responsible for 
the revival of its study in Northern India. He himself studied it 
under the late Mm. Pandita Citradhara Mishra, a great MlmSmsaka 
of the time I and 

encouraged its study wherever he went in several ways. He was 
the first scholar to write a thesis on the BrahhUkara School of B^rva- 
Mx'rriSL’jSfi^ for which the University of Allahabad conferred upon 
him its highest degree — the Doctor of Letters — in 1909. This was 
summarised by him into Sanskrit. Then he has translated the 
ShlokavUrttika and the TantravUrttfka of Kumarila for the Biblio- 
theca Indica Series'and the Bhdsya of Shabara for the Gaekwad^s 
Sanskrit Series into English and has written a very comprehensive 
work named BUrva^MlmWihsU in Its Sources to which this writer 
has the honour to add this critical Bibliography as an Appendix. In 
Sanskrit he has written a very easy and lucid commentary called 
on the of Mapdana 

Mishra. Besides, he has edited several works on Mlmamsa. He 
lived at Allahabad for over forty years and, to the sorrow of all, left 
his physical body on the 9th of November, 1941, on the banks of the 
Trivet at Brwiflga like the great KumSrila Bhatfa. 

, Pandita Sudahshanacabya 

SudarahanSo&rya belonged to the Punjab 
etc. — wfe the colophon of his BroiicBushfii* He was a follower of the 
Rsihsnuja SchdoL He lived at Allahabad and studied under the 
late Mm. Ga^sdhara ShSstrl, G.LE., Professor of the Sanskrit 
Cj^Uege, Benares. He wrote on NySya and VedSnta also. His work 
on Mna]S!ii8Sj;,is the a commentary on the Turkaiip^lidcL of the 

SliSlstrcbdffp&Sk whidi he wrote at Benares in 1964 Sai/nvatj that is, 
191^7 A. D. ShrfnivSsScSrya Deshika was his Bllf^S/^guriL [vide the 
eoMiidiiig verses of his This has been published from 

^V^Mfyavihs Press, Benares: 

; -'i ■ KaiSpANATlB^. NtATAPANCANANA 

SC|S9aiiffiilia Was the son oi Kesimva and He lived in a 

iSSnCP, owned OI^ tt)« tmn); of tbe ^a^ucafiiT, new 
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Navftdvtpa. He was a very good scholar and wrote easy com- 
mentaries on several important and useful works. On MimamsS, he 
wrote a commentary on the Artkasa^grafia and also on the 
NyayaprahSsha of Apadeva^ called the ArthadarshaiA- His com- 
mentaries are very nsefoi for the beginners. Both of these have 
been published from Calcutta. His commentary on the NtfSiycepra- 
kdsha was completed in 1821 SMka^ that is, 1899 A.D {vide 
^ ^ I ??faf ’rar— 

concluding verse of his Arthadarshanx). 


MAllAMAIlorADlIYAYA A. ClNN’ASWAili ShASTRI 

Paiidlta CinnaswSmi ShSstrl comes from the South and is a 
teacher in the Oriental College, Benares Hindu University. He is a 
specialist in MlmSihsa in the University. He is one of the students 
of Mm. KuppnswSmX Shastri of Madras. He has written a com- 
mentary on the N^yaprakdsha, called Sdravivecant^ which has been 
published in the Ksshi Sanskrit Series. It is quite good for the 
beginners. He has also edited the Tarkapdda of the B^kaii along 
with the ^jitvimaWL for the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. 


Vamana Shastri Kinj.\wadkka.ra 

Pandita Vsmana ShSstrl was a very enthusiastic worker in the 
field of Purva-MlmSm^ He lived at Poona and had founded an 
Institutioa for the publicatioD of MimSmsS works. He had begun 
to publish an <^d commentary on the Pvt^karaii^apai&eihSL, but 
unfortunately, he died soon. His Fa^hfMzmbhanarnAfn^^ is the 
only work on MimSmsS which has been published in the Anands- 
shrama Sanskrit Series^ 


Mahamahopaohyaya S. ExjppuswamS Shastri 

Pai^^ta KuppuswSml ShSstrl is a nucleus for the study of 
Purva-MlmSmsS in the South. He has taught and produced several 
sdMarsin MmSiEEisS. MahSmahopSdhySyas Aiiantak|^j|^ ShSstrl of 
.Oklciitta, CinnaswSmi Shsstri of Benares University, Dr. T. R. . 

of Madras are some of his well-known students. He has 
9!^^^ papers on the system, mostly on the Prabhskara 
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School {vide Proceedings of the Oriental Conferences at Calcutta 
and Allahabad), Besides, his big Introduction to his edition of the 
Brdhmasiddki by Ma^dana Mishra throws much light on his views 
about certain historical aspects of MlmEmsS. He was for many years 
a Professor of Sanskrit at the Presidency College, Madras, and 
is now a retired L E. S. He has worked in several capacities m 
several Institutions too. 

MahImahopadittaya Pa:ni)ita Gopinatha Kaviuaja 

He is indeed the greatest scholar of Indian Philosophy in all 
its aspects. He is perhaps the only scholar who has gone into the 
depth of Philosophical problems of India and has got his own 
experience in the subject In him alone, we have got the most 
desired combination of the East and the West. Although he is so 
great a scholar, yet he has not been able to write much on Indian 
thought But whatever he has written is enough to show his great 
learning and complete mastery over the subject. His contributions 
to MlmSmsS are ; 1) Introduction to Dr. Jhs^s English translation 
of the Tanirat^ritilca^ and 2) Short descriptive catalogue of the 
MimEmsE Manuscripts preserved in the Government Sanskrit College 
Library, Benares. He is a retired Principal of the Benares Sanskrit 
College. 

MkiHAMAHOPADHYAYA PJ Y. KaNE 

It is needless to say how intimately the rules of Hindu Law are 
connected wi^ the principles of the Purva-MimSmsS. Almost all who 
baVe written' on DharmashEstra must have been a good MXmEmsaka 
als6 Tbii^ is truc^ of the orthodox Panditas also- Mr. Elane is one 
c^f ttiose scholars who being a great DharmashEstn is also a good 
MltnSinsaka. His thx^e volumes of the History of the DharmashSstra 
give us enough proof as to the depth of his knowledge of the princi- 
ples of PurvarMimSmsS. Besides, his small, though very interesting, 
, bcjKsklet on is Quite good for the beginners. It gives us, 

kx 1|)rie(^ the gist of the contents of Purva-MlmSmsS. He is a prac- 
'tkAvodte of Bo&^ 

' fl* 1 

^ PA^fpiTA PaSHUPATINATBA SHASYia . 

^ Pashupaiiuatba Blmttscsrya was a Bengali scholar. 

, was 9 on ' MTmljlkihsS at the Universitiy of Calcutta 

he died before he cduld produce more work 6u the 
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subject. The only work of his on MlmSmsa Is his Introdueiion io 
the PUrva’^MlmWiehAd,, which he published in 1923. It is a quite 
interesting book. In brief he discusses therein certain main topics 
of MlmaihsS very clearly. He refutes some of the views held by 
Pa^dita S. HuppuswamT ShSstrl regarding the priority of KumSrila 
to Prabhskara. The book is good for the beginners. 

Db. T. R. ClKTAMA^ri 

He is one of the favourite students of Papdita Kuppu- 
swSml ShSstrT. He is the Senior Lecturer of Sanskrit at the 
University of Madras. He has written a thesis on the History 
of MTmSmsS for which he was awarded the dergree of ‘Doctor 
of Philosophy ' by the University of Madras. The thesis is not 
yet published though a certain portion of it has appeared in the 
Oriental Research Journal from Madras. He has also written 
several papers on different authors of MlmSmsS, which have 
appeared from time to time in the Oriental Research Journal, Madras. 

Db. a. B. Keith 

Dr. Keith is a versatile scholar of the West. He has written 
^ almost on every school of thought. It is not proper for us to expect 
much original contribution from Dr. Keith. But from whatever he 
has done for Indian Philosophy and Literature we can know of his 
keen interest and devoted scholarship. He is a Professor of Sans- 
krit in the University of Edinbuigh. His contribution to MimSibsS 
is a volume on KcanmL-MlmWi^ which was published in the 
Heritage of India Series in 1921. ' In about 107 pages he has tried to 
give us an idea of the contents of MimSihsS. 

CJoL. G, A. Jacob 

Col. Jacob, an officer in the army, was one of those hkiglishmen 
who had real love for Indian thought and have contributed to it even 
though aagaged in non-acholarly field. He made a very good Index 
to Shabara^s which has been published in the Saraswad- 

bhavana Studies, Benares IVols. 2 — 6). It is a laboured work. The 
aa&or has traced several references to other older authorities and 
;;l^yeaat eixplanationa of several terms in easy language. His Ijauhi- 
^ & proof of his varied interest and width of scholar- 
He died after 1911. 

F. 10 
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Of the scholars who have written History of Indian Philosophy^ 
which includes a chapter on MimamsS, we may mention the names 
of Dr. Sir S. Eadhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 
University, Dr. 8. N. Das Gupta, the Ex-Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College, and Professor Hiriyanna of Mysore. Their 
treatment, particularly that of Sir S. Eadhakrishnan, is lucid and 
interesting. For the English knowing public the treatment of 
Sir S. Eadhakrishnan is much more useful. 

Besides these, several essays and articles dealing with the prin- 
ciples of Purva-MlmSmsS have been written though in different 
context from time to time. Some are mentioned here for reference — 
Colebrookefe Essay on the MxmSmsS, Hindu Law by Dr. J. N. 
Bhattacharya, Hindu Law by Mr. Y. N. Mandalika, and MTmXmsS 
Bales of Interpretation by Mr. Kishorilal Sarkar. 
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